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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



The Fifth Edition of the South America Pilot contains Sailing 
Directions for the East and West Coasts of that Continent^ fix>m the 
Bio de la Plata round Cape Horn to Guayaquil and the Bay of 
Panama, including Magellan Strait and the Falkland and Qalapagos 

The former editions were compiled by Captain Robert Fitz Boy, 
from surveys in H.M.S. Beagle, and those of Captain P. P. King, in 
H.M.S. Adventure, made between the years 1826 and 18?4; the 
directions for the Coasts of Patagonia and Magellan Strait being by 
the latter officer. «u^A further examination of the interior of the 
Falkland Islands and their numerous harbours wdJ9 made by Com- 
mander W. Robinson, and subsequently by Captain B. F. Sulivan, 
C.B., during the years 1 838-45 ; and from the surveys of these 
officers the third and fourth chapters have been compiled. 

The whole has been revised by Mr* Thomas A. Hull, Master R.N., 
who has added directions for the West Coast from Guayaquil to 
the Bay of Panama, derived chiefly from 'the surveys of Captain 
H. Kellett, C.B., and Commander James Wood, BN., in the years 
1845—8, and fit)m the Bemark books of officers in Her Majesty's 
ships on that coast up to the present period. 

LW. 

Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 
let June, 1860. 
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CHAPTER T. 

laO DE LA PLATA TO THE RIO NEGRO. 
YxRiATiOK in 1860, from 11® E. to 15° E. Annual deerease abont 4'. 



?, the south point of entrance of the Rio de la Plata^ 
should be approached with more caution than any other land near the 
entrance of the river, excepting the north-east part of Cape San Antonio^ 
which lies about 55 miles to the southward. The point is low and ill 
defined. A few trees of stunted growth show themselves at a small distance 
in shore; but as the land is almost flat, and not 20 feet above the level of 
the river, it is difficult for a stranger to recognize the spot, either by de- 
scription or bj a drawing.* 

Yerj near this point, about half a mile in*shore, is a single tree ; 2 miles 
south-west of the point is another tree, rather larger. Six miles to the 
south-west is a clump of trees ; 4 miles beyond which is another clump ; 
all easily distinguishable by those who are accustomed to low land, but 
appearing like hushes to eyes familiar with such grand scenery as that of 
the coast of Brazil. 

Northward, and to the north-west of Fiedras point, there are no distinct 
trees ; although straggling bushes are sometimes altered in their appear- 
ance, by refraction, so much as to deceive a practised eye. 



-Towards the east and south of Fiedras point ex- 
tends a dangerous bank, to the distance of 7 miles in an easterly direction, 
and 15 miles towards the south. The north part is hard clay, with many 

* Sm Admiralty Chart »— -Eaat ooatt of South America, Rio de la Plata, Ka 2,544 $ 
a = 0* 2 of an ineh. 
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patches of tosea (cUj hardened to the consistence of half*baked bricks^ 
almost as injurioas to a yessel as actual rock. Indeedi it is not im* 
probable that greenstone similar to that of Monte Video and Maldonado^ 
may reach the surface here» as well as at the Chico and the English bank* 
HVithin the limits of the Piedras bank the bottom is nneveny and the 
lead cannot be trusted. Outside of the limits a vessel may go by the lead, 
with confidence, according to her draught of water. But in estimating 
distance from this low land by the eye, one may be very much deceiyed, 
so much is it at times either elevated or apparently depressed by re- 
fraction. In approaching the banks from the northward or eastward, the 
ground becomes harder, and the water decreases gradually in depth ; from 
the southward the decrease of depth is somewhat quicker, though the 
bottom is not nearly so hard. 



lomofmmowt sat. — ^From Piedras point to the Salado river, a 
distance of about 20 miles to the southward, the coast forms a slight curve 
called Sanboronbon bay, from a small stream of that name which falls 
into it about 2 miles to the northward of the Salado. The shore is uniformly 
low and level. Besides the clumps already mentioned, there are but a few 
straggling trees. Having given a wide berth to the south-east part of the 
Piedras bank, and being to the southward of it,' a vessel may close the 
land, from 5 to 8 miles, according to her draught, off the mouth of the 
Salado. 

Northward the land is, as has been said, uniformly low, not exceeding 
20 feet above the level of the water, in many places much lower ; but to 
the southward of the river, distant 5 miles from its mouth, is a rising 
ground covered with trees, called Mount Bosas. The highest part of this 
mount may be 30 feet above the water. Being covered with trees, and 
higher than the adjoining land, it affords a good mark for the entrance of 
the Salado. Another remarkable object is a red brick-kiln upon the 
shore, 2^ miles S.S.W. of the mouth of the river. When within 4 miles 
distance from the beach, the entrance of the river is distinguishable. 



-From Mount Bosas to Cape San Antonio the land is very 
low, and quite flat. In many places, especially near the little river Tuyu^ 
by Cape San Antonio, it is a mere marsh. Trees occasionally show them« 
selves as if to assure one that the dark line in the horizon is actually land, 
and not the shadow of a cloud. The great extent of the Tuyu bank, called 
also Arenas Gordas, which at Cape San Antonio extends nearly 10 miles 
from the shore, prevents any even the smallest vessel from approaching 
this half-drowned land. The ground near, and even on the bank, is 6X» 
tremely soft ; the depth decreases gradually, and with the lead going 
there is no danger. 



CBiv.i.] 8ANBOBONBON BAY. — CAPE ST. ANTONIO. 8 

BIO ■mtiMMii. The Salado is a very shallow bar riyer, unfit for any* 
tiilog hat the amaUest vessels. At timesy when the Plata is high, there 
are 6^ 8^ or 10 feet water on the bar. Bat at oth^ times the smallest boat 
cannot even approach the month of the river ; and the mud is so soft that 
one cannot walk from the boat, lying aground, to the firm land. There 
are a few houses near the Salado, and on Mount Bosas. 



K — ^Rasa or Flat pointy the northern extremity 
of the ill-defined Cape San Antonio, is a low sandy spit, extending to the 
northward, and under water towards some breakers, near the northern 
limit of the Tnyu bank. Close to the westward of Rasa point is the 
little river Tuyu, communicating with several lakes, having 2 fathoms 
water at its entrance. It forms a creek winding through the Tayu bank, 
by which a very small vessel can approach and enter that river. The 
creek is difficult to find, and at the present day of no consequence ; but 
in a few years its position may be changed, so soft and yielding is the 
ground through which it passes. 

At Rasa point the shore assumes a difierent appearance. The almost 
united land and water of the coast of Sanboronbon bay is succeeded by a 
well defined, though low extent, of sand and shingle. The Tuyu bank 
gradually diminishes, and a few miles south of Rasa point vessels may ap- 
proach the land as near as 2 or 3 miles. In the old charts, a spaoe 
exceeding 30 miles of sea coast has been called Cape San Antonio ; the 
part near Rasa point having been called the north end, and the other 
extreme the south end. Some confusion has thus arisen ; and to avoid 
mistakes the northern part, near Rasa point, will here be considered, 
and called Gape San Antonio; the southern will be distinguished by the 
name Medano point, which is 42 miles from Rasa point. 



\ off Cape San Antonio set into or out of the Rio de la 
Plata, varying in their strength and duration as the winds vary, by which 
they are principally governed. Generally speaking, the current sets to 
the northward before and during the commencement of southerly winds, 
from 1 to 3 knots ; and to the southward before and during the beginning 
of northerly winds, with about the same strength. 

When there has been an unusual flood in the inland countries, and the 
eea is at low ebb, or when the sea spring tide is unusually high and the 
river is the reverse, the current may set round Cape San Antonio at lea^t 
aa strongly as it has been known to run past Lobes island, on the northern 
aide of the entrance to the Plata, at the rate of 6 or 6 knots. These, 
however, are extreme cases, of rare occurrence. 



—The coast from Cape San Antonio, southward, is of a light 
colour, low and sandy. Occasionally straggling bushes, or patches of 
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rough grass, are seen. Sand-hills between 20 and 40 feet in height begin 
to show themselves 10 miles to the southward of Rasa point, gradnallj in- 
ereasing in number and height as they approach Medano pointy rising' 
near that point to 100 feet above the sea. Two of these sand-hills near 
one another, in lat. 36^ 27' S., remind one of a Spanish saddle ; they aie 
rather higher than their neighbours. Two other rather marked sand-hills 
have been used as fixed points in surveying the coast. One called Medano 
Chato, or flat sand-hill, in lat. 36^ 28' S. ; the other Medano Alto, or high 
sand-hill, in lat. 36^ 46' ; but whether a stranger would recognize them, 
or whether the wind will leave them in their present form, is very 
doubtful.* 

Between 5 and 10 miles off shore E. S. E. from Rasa point, it was 
found in the course of the survey that the quality of the bottom appeared 
different, in two different years, although the depth remained the same. 
Being satisfied of the vessel's position with respect to the land, this change 
in the soundings occasioned a suspicion that soft oozy mud from the Tuyu 
bank is at times carried round Rasa point, and deposited upon the sandy 
bottom, usually found to the south-east of that point, until a strong cur- 
Tent, or gale, from the sea washes it again into Sanboronbon bay. 



is an extensive and dangerous shoal, stretching 
6 miles to seaward from Medano point, and which at any time, even in fine 
weather, must be given a wide berth. In crossing it, irregular and shoal 
soundings were obtained ; and at 3 or 4 miles from the shore there are 
places over which are not more than 2 fathoms water. 

About Medano point the land is higher than to the northward or to the 
southward. A range of hills between 100 and 200 feet in height, ap- 
pears to stretch to the north-west, or more westerly. The Medano shoal 
seems to be a submarine continuation of that range ; irregular soundings, 
with many shoal spots, may therefore be expected. 

From Medano point to the narrow isthmus, between the sea and the 
lagoon called Mar Chiquito, the coast is lower than near Medano point ; 
but it has a similar appearance, sand-hills, with a few patches of verdure, 
being the only objects on which the eye can rest. These sand hills, and 
the coast near them, have a whiter look than those to the northward of 
the point. 

In approaching this part, there is no danger while at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the shore of from 1 to 3 miles, according to the weather ; but 
as in some places, especially to the northward, near Medano point, the 
soundings are irregular, shoaling suddenly, a fathom or two at a time, and 
then deepening again, it is as well not to go nearer than three miles. 

* Se§ East Coast of America, Sheet IX,, No. 1,324 ; scale, d « 4*0 inches. 
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TFOimB. — ^It is high water, full and change, off Medano point at llh^ 
rise and fall being 6 feet. 



OBIQUITO is a lagoon of salt water (visible from the mast- 
head of a passing ship) into which flow the Tandil and other small 
rivers. It is 60 miles from Medano point, and at times overflows and 
mns into the sea, but generallj there is a dry bank of shingle between the 
two. From the spot where the Mar Chiquito or Little sea overflows, the 
land rises and is no longer sandy. A low range of clifls, from 20 to 30 
feet in height^ is surmounted by a rising ground, of which the highest 
part is about 80 feet above the sea. Pasture land now meets the eye. 
On that high ground near which is the Estancia de laLoberia chica (small 
Seal Farm), thousands of fine cattle may sometimes be seen feeding. 



oara ooBauJUVJM is a high and rather a bold headland ; the south* 
eastern extremity of a range of hills running nearly east and west. The 
Sierra Tandil and Sierra Vulcan form part of this range. In clear weather 
three ranges of the latter are visible from a vessel at sea, and have a 
singular wedge-like form, somewhat resembling the Bill of Portland. 
These ranges of high land (high compared with the pampa, or plain 
country) are like the downs on the English coast, but they do not end so 
abruptly, nor with such imposing cliffs. Near the sea they slope away 
gradually, and are ended by broken rocky shore. 

Half a mile to the northward of the cape is a little bay, where a boat 
may land in fine weather. The southern side of the bay is bounded by 
the rising ground of the cape : the northern by the cliffy shore under the 
Estancia. A vessel may anchor in this bay during off-shore winds, in 
from 5 to 10 fathoms water, over a clean sandy bottom; but with 
easterly winds of any strength a heavy swell would set in, and render the 
anchorage unsafe. 

There is a bare sandy place on the east side of Cape Corrientes, around 
the upper part of which the green turf has so regular an edge that it 
appears artificially cut ; and all the higher part of the cape is covered 
by smooth green turf, without either trees or bushes. The highest part 
is 120 feet above the level of the sea. 



?y lies 5 miles to the south\^'ard of Qape Corrientes ; It 
18 high, bare, and sandy ; ending towards the sea in a low projecting spit, 
which requires a berth of 2 miles in rounding the point. The summit is 
104 feet above the sea. When near the point several sand-hills may be 
distingoished, some of which are peaked and higher than othei*s, whence 
the name Mogotes, signifying insulated rocks or pointed comstacks, which 
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iheee sand hills rather resemble* Behind the sand-hills the down-like 
hills, described aboYe, extend to the westward. 

Off Mogotes point it has been said that there is a shoal ; bat no less 
water than 7 fathoms near the shore, and 9 fathoms at 5 miles distance, 
was found in the course of the survey by H.M.S. Beagle in 1832, when 
seeking expressly for the reported shoal, excepting on the ridge which 
continues under water one mile from the spit off the point. 



is the south-west extremity of a range of high bold 
diffs, which extend from the north-east half way between that head and 
Mogotes point From the place where they end the shore is low, sandy, 
and rocky. The bay, or rather bight, between Mogotes point and 
Andres head should not be entered by ship or boat. Many sunken 
rocks lie near the shore, causing blind breakers at sudden intenrals. 
A boat and three of her crew were lost only a few years since in this 
place. A wave rose under the boat without warning and filled her in an 
instant, washing the men overboard. The highest part of the clifis^ 
near Andres head, is 70 feet above the sea. A short distance in-shore of 
those difb is the Estancia de la Sociedad (Society farm), formerly the 
Estanda de la Loberia grande (Great Seal farm). 

TZBBS ana cmuuDrTB. — ^It is high water, full and change, off Andres 
Head at lOh., rise and fall being 8 feet. The currents off the projecting 
land (which extends from Andres head to Cape San Antonio) set strongly 
to the northward previous to and during southerly winds; and as strongly 
in the opposite direction under contrary circumstances. From 1 to 3 knots 
are usually the limits of strength, although there are intervals when no 
current is perceptible, and times, although rare, when its strength may 
exceed that above mentioned. 

The OOA8T from Andres head to Hermenegildo point is rugged, 
and from 30 to 80 feet in height. There are a few detached irre- 
gular cliffs, and some gaps, or creeks, which might afford a land- 
ing-place for a boat in fine weather ; but there is neither shelter nor 
anchorage for a ship. Close to Hermenegildo point is a little bight, into 
which runs a small stream of fresh water. 

Yery few bushes appear on this part of the shore, and scarcely a tree^ 
excepting a few near the Estancia de la Sociedad. Sometimes a consider- 
able extent of grass land is seen, but in most places near the sea the 
ground appears sandy and barren, thinly covered here and there by coarse 
grass, or by low prickly shrubs. 
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Erom Henneiiegildo point to Black point, and thence onwards to Afioncion 
point and Mount Hennoso, tbe coast has a similar appearance^ and is 
eqnallj unfit to approach. Occasionally the sand-hills rise higher, to 100 
or 130 feet aboye the se% and some are more than usnallj barren, or there 
are a feir more bushes, and rather more grass, to vary the view; but there 
is no other yariety in this monotonous coast. 



\ or 9ommr mzvaB* runs into the sea about 5 miles to the 
eastward of Black point. Its entrance is accessible to boats during 
moderate weather, when there is not much swell ; but it is inaccessible 
to small yessels. A heayy swell is generally rolling towards this shore, 
so fuQy exposed to the Southern Ocean. 

€^Airrxam, — If a yessel should anchor near any part of this coast, 
it is probable that she will lose or break her anchor in endeayouring 
to weigh. Hard toscoy full of holes, receiyes the anchor in most places. 
In one week H.M.S. Beagle broke three anchors during rather fine 
weather. On the lead fine brown sand and broken shells always came 
up, indicating a dean bottom ; but the sand lay thinly oyer the trea- 
cherous toeca^ as we afterwards found. Tosca is a sort of day almost 
tamed into stone. It is about as hard and as tough as a brick two- 
thirds baked. The constant action of the sea wears holes in the upper 
surface, and in those holes the flukes of the anchor become fixed. By 
lieaying nearly up and down, and waiting seyeral minutes before at- 
tempting to weigh the anchor, the tosca will probably crack or crumble, 
and giye way before the steady strain of the anchor ; but if a sudden, 
forcible strain is applied, the anchor or cable will giye way sooner than 
the tosca. 

There is sufiicient depth of water for the largest ships near all the 
coast between Cape San Antonio and Asuncion pointy excepting neai*^ 
the Medano bank and Mogotes spit. As the land is approached the 
soundings decrease gradually. They extend to a great distance. When 
50 miles offshore the depth is between 30 and 60 fathoms. At 100 miles 
distance there are between 60 and 80 fathoms. The bank of soundings 
may be traced to an ayerage distance of 150 miles from the land. 

Ariel Books are said to haye been discoyered by the Ariel, of White- 
bayen, Dixon master, and haye been sought for repeatedly, without the 
least success. Their alleged situation is in the track of yessels trading 
between the riyers Plata and Negro, not one of which yessels haye oyer 
fallen in with them. On no part of the coast between those two riyers is 
there such deep water as 40 fathoms (tbe ArieVs soundings) within sight 
of land« It is most probable that they do not exist. It is to be regretted 



> 
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that masters of vesseb, for general benefit^ will not ascertain, as fiur as 
possible, the real nature of supposed dangers which had not been before 
discoyered. 



rcoVy or the Comer, is the deep bight formed hj the sodden 
change in the direction of the coast on each side of Bahia Blanco. 
Generally speaking, it is shallow. Inside of an imaginary line drawn 
across this deep bight from the river Gueguen to the Colorado, not more 
than 20 fathoms water wOl be fonnd. Between that and 10 fathoms 
will be the depth until either shore is approached near enough to see the 
highest parts in clear weather, with the eye 20 feet above the water; and 
throughout the space thus described there is anchorage during north or 
west winds. South or east winds send a swell into £1 Rincon which 
obliges vessels to keep under sail ; but north and west winds prevail 
during at least four days out of five. 

■owBuros. — ^In El Rincon, and along the coasts to the east- 
ward and southward, the lead will invariably bring up sand, or sand 
mixed with bi*oken shells, and perhaps some gravel; but the quality 
and colour of the sand is very different in different situations, and 
should be carefully noticed, whether with a view to anchoring in 
good ground, or avoiding any of the numerous and very dangerous 
sand-banks which throng the coasts between Bahia Blanco and 
the Rio Negro. On and near the banks the sand is always of a 
dark brown colour, very fine, and generally unmixed with other sub- 
stances: sometimes bits of shell come up on the lead; seldom anything 
else. If an anchor is let go upon this sort of ground, its recovery is 
doubtful. There may be soft ground underneath, but rarely; most of the 
banks are formed of tosca, and this very fine dark brown sand is simply 
the tosca pulverized. In the offing, over soft ground, the sand is speckled, 
or black or white, rather fine generally; when coarse it is mixed with 
gravel : broken shells are frequent, though they do not occur so regularly 
as to assist in ascertaining a ship's place. 

Having such soundings as those last described, the seaman may be 
certain that his ship is out of danger from a shoal; and that if necessary 
an anchor may be dropped with confidence. At night, if the weather is 
moderately fine and the wind off-shore, it b better to anchor than to keep 
under saiL 



jLsnczow 90XVT is a projecting sand-hill 120 feet above the sea, 
lying 96 miles to the westward of the river Gueguen, difficult to dis- 
tinguish with certainty, yet the most marked feature of this unvaried 
coast 
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ifbm mwrnmuh vbvtava is a high mountain d|500 feet above the 
sea, a considerable height anywhere; but in this low country extraor- 
dinary. It is situated 48 miles to the northward of Bahia Blanco, and 
the Gauchos (country people) call it Monte Hurtado (strayed or stolen), 
implying that it is oilt of place and belongs to some other country. It 
has also been called Monte Hermoso (beautiful) from its striking and fine 
appearance; but this latter name is now more properly given to the little 
mount (a molehill in comparison) at the entrance of Bahia Blanco. As 
a beacon that little mount well deserves the name of hermoso^ but at a 
future day it will be more so, when distinguished by a lighthouse. 

The name Ventana is said to be derived from an opening or cavity in 
the side of the mountain, resembling a large window. When seen from 
the south-east, the summit is peaked ; seen from the south, it appears 
rather square, with a notch in the middle.* A good bearing of this 
mountain (astronomical if possible) and the latitude of the ship will fix 
her position with certainty. In very clear weather the peaks may be 
visible when in lat. 39° 1(X S., bearing N. W. at 65 m. distance. 



C080 is a little round hill at the north entrance to 
Port Belgrano, higher than those around it (excepting one little hillock, 
which is rather more inland). It is close to the sea, and forms when seen 
from the eastward, a distinct finish to the sea coast ; westward of it the land 
is lower, and is not at first visible. It is 120 feet high, and upon it there 
was (in 1833) a pile of tosca, 10 feet square, raised by the BeagWs crew. 
It is to be hoped that this pile will be increased rather than suffered to 
diminish, for it is of much use to vessels entering the bay. Below the 
mount a low cliff* of about 12 feet in height will be seen ; it is the only one 
hereabouts, and is called Parrot cliff*. When seen from the southward, this 
Httle mount is confounded with the adjacent land, and by a stranger would 
hardly be made out, unless by seeing the Beagle^ s mark. If this mark were 
three times as large and of a whitish colour, it would be of great utility. 

TZBBS. — ^It is high water, full and change, in El Rincon at 5 h.; rise 6 
to 8 feet. The tide-streams set strongly, the flood to the north, the ebb to 
the south, nearly 6 hours each way. They are much influenced by the 
winds, their strength varjring from 1 to 4 knots when within 10 miles of 
ihe banks or land; and from half a knot to 2 knots when between 10 and 
20 miles from the outer limit of the dangers. 

BZBaoTiovs. — ^When bound for £1 Rincon, if the weather threatens, 
or the wind is southerly or easterly, it is more prudent to stand directly 
off-shore during the greater part of the night. Heaving-to, or making 

* Su View of Sierra Yentana, on Sheet CC Na 1,824. 
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free witb the laxid, is not to be reeommended on any ooast^ much leas on 
tbifly which is considered by those who have frequented it during many 
years to be intricate and dangerous. 

The land is extremely low, almost flat, in most places. The banks are 
yery extensive, and suddenly steep. A yeasel may shoalen her water frcna 
10 to 2 fathoms in 2 cables' lengths, even while out of sight of land from 
the deck. To these inconveniences should also be added strong tides, and 
gales from the south-east, which bring thick weather and a heavy sea^ 
overfalling and breaking as it approaches the banks. 

When entering £1 Rincon, if the object be to anchor in or near Bahia 
Blanco, the northern shore between Black point and Asuncion point should 
be kept in sight from the main top; or the ship should be kept between 
the parallels of 39^ 5' and 39^ 1^'. Eastward of Asuncion point, the land 
may be approached as near as may be thought proper; but from that point 
to the westward more caution must be used, particularly when about 10 
miles west of Asuncion pointy as well as in the immediate vicinity of 
Bahia Blanco. 

To Ihe westward of Asuncion point, and thence along shore^ the 
soundings are inregular, within 8 miles of the land. Bidges of tosca run out 
in a south-east direction, from 6 to 10 miles from the shore. These ridges 
are so frequent, and so regular, that crossing them from north-east to 
south-west gives one the idea of a vast land swell, the hollows of which 
are occasionally 6 fathoms lower than the risings, and about 2 cables* 
lengths from one hollow to another ; the depths jump from 8 to 6, and at 
times frt>m 10 to 4 fathoms; and the water deepens again as quickly as it 
shoals. At 6 miles from the land, and at 17 m. S.W. ^ S. of Asuncion 
point, there is a spot with only 13 feet water ; it is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, to keep fully 7 miles from the land. 

When 30 miles to the westward of the meridian of Asuncion pointy 
60"" 37' W., and about the parallel of 39"" 10", the Sierra Yentana may be 
seen if the weather is very clear, bearing N. 45^ W., distant 65 miles* 
Supposing that the weather is thick, or that the Sierra Yentana is not 
seen, the distance of the vessel from the north shore should first be ascer- 
tained, either by latitude or by steering due north, with attention to the 
lead and the look-out, until the water shoals to 8 or 7 fathoms, if the land 
is not seen previously to obtaining that depth. Reference to the chart and 
the ship's reckoning will show the position. By distance from the land, 
which runs nearly east and west from 10 miles west of Asuncion pointy 
the latitude will be known. 

Being about 10 miles west of Asuncion point, and 8 or 9 miles from the 
taorth shore, or in lat. 39*^ 10' S., steer so as to make good a W. by S. ^ S. 
course, and a distance (by ground log) of 30 miles, keeping the vessel 
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9ft nearlj as pbssible in the parallel of 89^ W, not going to the north- 
Trard of it nor to the Southward of it more than can be avoided. 
Excepting the Sierra Ventana and the northern shore, no land will be seen. 
The northern shore will appear low, just topping above the horizon of an 
eye 20 feet above the water. The Sierra Ventana, if the weather be 
dear, maj become visible when it bears N.W. ; it will then be distant 
65 miles. 



yoRT ssMHUuro, situated in the bight of El Rincon or Bahia Blanco, 
is the first harbour after quitting the river Plata. Vessels visiting this 
p<Hrt should moor, because the tide runs strongly and rather irregularly, 
from 1 to 3 knots being the usual strength. South-east gales raise the 
water several feet ; those from the north-west have a contrary efiect. 
Port Belgrano stretches inland for 25 miles, ending in a small creek. 
Throughout its entire extent the water is salt ; some small fresh- water 
rivulets run into it at and above the Guardia, which is situated in the 
creek. A boat can go from the anchorage off Anchorstock hill to the 
Guardia, a distance of 15 miles, in one tide, if the wind is not strong 
against her.* f 

Supplies. — ^Plenty of excellent water may be obtained from wells be- 
tween Anchorstock hill and the beach. There is but little firewood, 
hushes, the stems and branches of which burn well, grow upon Zuraita 
island, and in hollows between the sand hills on the north shore. Deer, 
cavias, and ostriches are numerous. Fish swarm in the creeks and at the 
edges of the banks. Eresh beef may be procured at the settlement called 
Fuerte Argentine, at 5 miles to the north-west from the Guardia, and but 
little else. The country has been so much harassed by the Indians, aa 
well as by the warfare carried on against them by Buenos Ajrres, that 
the little colony has not had opportunity to improve its circumstances, 
in proportion to the time it has been established.^ 

SAvaaBS at nrsjavoB. — The dangers to be guarded against in 
entering Port Belgrano are the two shoals, the Tore on the south-west, 
and the North bank to the north-east. The banks are all hard, of fine 
brown sand where they are steep and dangerous ; of coarser and lighter 
coloured sand where flatter and safer to approach. The Tore and the 
eastern extremity of the North bank are instances of the different qualities. 

* Port Belgrano haa often been confounded irith Bahia Blanco, a name originally 
given to the outer bay, in compliment to General Blanca See Yoyages of HJLSb 
Adoeniure and Beat^, toI. ii., page 101. 

t Su Admiralty Flan of Port Belgrano, No. 1,831 ; scale, ai a 0' 9 of an inch. 

X While the xiyer Plata was blockaded by the French and English squadrons, Hosas 
had his heary guns landed at Port Belgrano, and transported across the country to 
Boenot Ayres, a distance of about 350 miles. 
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The fine brown sand, of a verj dark colour, generallj lies npon tosca* 
In the channelsy between the banks, the bottom is eyerjwhere soft ; a dark, 
soft, sandj mud. On and near the banks it is everywhere hard. In the 
offing, when in the fair way, the ground will feel rather soft and stickj ; 
still farther off it is somewhat hard, being claj covered bj speckled sand, 
with broken shells. 



TiM Oflreat Vorth Bank* projecting S.S.E. 10 miles from the shore, 
shoals very gradually, and may be approached by the lead in a large 
ship with safety. The Toro is the reverse. From the deepest water 
between the banks it shoals so suddenly that there is hardly time for 
the best leadsman to give warning. The Horn spit is particularly steep. 
From 7, 8, or, at high water, nearly 9 fathoms, over a soft muddy bot- 
tom, yon will shoal in two casts of the lead, or less if going fast, to 2, 3, 
or 4 fathoms. 

Breakers are sometimes found on the edges of these banks ; at others, 
only ripplings. The Toro is generally more marked than the North bank. 
Sometimes there is not a mark on the water by which they can be distin- 
guished by a stranger. Generally the water in the channels is less dis- 
coloured than that on the banks ; but where all the water is extremely dir^ 
and discoloured, a few shades are hardly noticed. From the mast-head, in 
fine settled weather, the water in the channels will appear bluish, while 
that on the banks is muddy ; but in windy weather the colour is every- 
where alike. Generally in fine weather the water is smoother on the 
banks than it is in the channels, where there is a slight tide ripple. This 
IS also the case with a fresh breeze at high water ; but at low water, par* 
ticularly with a breeze, breakers show themselves upon the banks in all 
directions. With or after south-east winds, as long as the swell lasts^ 
there are breakers on all the banks, the highest being on the Toro. 



u — ^It is high water, full and change, in Port Belgrano at 6h. 
The tide sets along the north shore about one knot ; the fiood to the west- 
ward near that bay : but to the eastward, when off Asuncion point. In 
the entrance to Port Belgrano it runs between and parallel to the banks, 
nearly north-west and south-east, from 1 to 3 knots. The rise of tide in 
Port Belgrano is from 8 to 12, and at the extremity of the inlet from 10 
to 14 feet is the usual difference between high and low water. 



—A good azimuth compass, a sextant, the plan of the 
bay, and good leadsmen should, wherever possible, be turned to account 
on entering Fort Belgrano. 

A vessel should not go to the westward of the meridian of Mount 
Hermoso before she sees the land, and sounds upon the edge of the North 
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iMmk. When near that meridian, Gl"" 40' W., it is hest to steer doe 
north mtil soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms water are obtained over a rather 
soft dajej bottom : Mount Hermoso should then bear about north-west. 
If the weather is thick, it is prudent to anchor or stand to the south- 
easty for it is out of the question attempting to enter until the TesseFs 
position is correctly ascertained. 

Haying made out Moant Hermoso and sounded on the edge of 
the North bank, alter the coarse entirely, and steer between S.E. 
and S. bj E. (according to the vessel's position) to cross or round the 
North bank. In doing this, if the water shoals, or requiring to get into a 
greater depth, south-easterly is the course upon which the soundings will 
increase fastest All the banks and ridges lie north-west and south-east. 

When the greater part of the land is sunk beneath the horizon of an 
eye 20 feet above the water, the depth will have been between 6 and 8 
fiithoms water (according to the time of tide), with a soft or sticky day 
bottom. No land will be seen from the deck to the southward or west- 
ward, but from the mast-head some bushes will be seen nearly west^ 
apparently rising out of the water, they are on a low, flat, marshy island, 
caOed Zuraita, which forms the southern shore of Port Belgrano. Those 
first seen are called the Laborde bushes ; afterwards the Ryan bushes, 
more to the westward, make their appearance. 

It should be remembered that the tide is always setting strongly either in 
or out, excepting at the very few minutes of slack water ; that the fair way 
is narrow ; that the deepest water is close to the most dangerous bank, 
ihe Horn spit ; and that, if in doubt, an anchor should immediately be 
dropped. 

Supposing that the vessel has rounded the north bank, and the depth is 
between 6 and 8 fathoms over a sticky bottom, steer N.W. by W. or from 
that to N.W. according to the wind and tide, until hard casts and shoaler 
soundings are again attained on the south side of the North bank. Do not 
go into a greater depth than 6 fathoms, or 7 fathoms at high water, while 
steering southerly, which will keep the vessel from crossing the fair-way, 
and getting too near the Horn spit. It is safer to borrow upon the North 
bank and not to go into the deepest water at all. 

Near the Horn spit there are between 7 and 9 fathoms water over a soft 
bottom, but unless the edge of the Horn shows by rippling or bi-eaking, it 
is rather too close to the deepest water. Having run along the south 
side of the North bank, and shoaled the water a little, one bearing of 
Mount Hermoso will show the vessel's position. Should it shoal too 
soon, keep more westerly, and deepen again. When Mount Hermoso 
bears N.N.E., steer one or two points more westerly to find the end of 
the East Gate Post. 
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—The toil of the Em! Oftte Fost ahoaUng verjgradQfliljj 
ia mn ezoeUenfc guide to the Ghutewaj ehannel, and a fkr better one than 
Ae Ham spit, which shoak so raddenlj* When near the end of tka 
^kite Post, Mount Hermoso^ Texada pointy (with its low, round, bare 
sand-hilk) the Black spot or Medano mark, and the Laborde bushes^ will 
be seen. Bearings of two, or angles between three of \rhich will show the 
Tessel's position. 

The Black spot, or Medano mark, 9 miles from Mount Hermoso, is a 
very singular hillock of sand close to the water, so coyered with yerdurs 
as to look quite black, and well defined among the other bare sand-hillsu 
Behind it the land is rather higher than on any other part of the shore. 
From the south-east end of the East Gate Post, Mount Hermoso beara 
N.E. by N. ; Texada point, N. } W. ; Bkck spot^ N. W. ^ N. ; and 
Laborde bushes, W. ^ N. 

Haying found this spot (which if the yessel anchors may be done by a 
boat), pass on the south side of it in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms water, but no more^ 
and steer along the south-west side of the East Grate Post, until Mount 
Hermoso bears N.E.; then steer N.W. till Laborde bushes bear 
S. W. by W. ^ W., the highest part of the diy Tore sand, W. | S. ; An- 
ehorstock hill, W. by N. } N.; Black spot, N. i W. Texada point, N.K ^ E.; 
or Mount Hermoso, N.E. by E. f E. When either of these bearings axe 
on, the yessel wiU haye passed the Gateway and be in Port Beljgrano. 
Hence, W. by N. will lead up the harbour, and the plan will be a suffix 
cient guide. 

The plan, the eye, and the lead ought to be trusted more than any 
written directions, for they cannot embrace all the contingencies of winds, 
weather, tides, and oyersights. When in the Grateway the rippling on the 
East and West Gate Posts, or the smoothness of the water on them, and 
the rippling in the channels assist one much. At low water many parts 
of both banks show by breakers, and sometimes quite uncoyer. 

Anchorstock hill, 15 miles to the westward of Mount Hermoso, is the 
highest (57 feet) and most peaked of the hummocks seen to the north* 
westward ; on it is a mark which looks at a distance like a mast. When 
in or near the Gateway, the Black spot is so useful and in so good a plao^ 
that one might easily belieye it artificial. 

For passing the Gateway, the best time of tide is the last quarter ebb 
or the first quarter flood. The banks show more distinctly; and if the 
yessel should touch the ground the tide will soon lift her off. The dry 
part of the Toro sand is a good mark when near the north end of 
the Gateway. The breakers upon the Toro spit are also seryiceable. 

H.M.S. Beagle worked in, under treble-reefed topsails and. reefed 
courses, against a strong north-west wind. She went from the meridian of 
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Hoant Hermoao to an anohonge off the Pareja cvedk, a diataaea of -24 
nSkSf ia 4 hours ; and she paased in and out half a doaea times without 
ftonehing the ground ; therefore th^re can he no danger if care be taken. 
All the northern shore from Mount Hermoso westward is low, a succession 
of sand«hillsy partly ooyered with shrubs and rough grass. 

To go higher up the inlet> and anchor off the Pilot's house (or the 
Guardia)) it is advisable to weigh at the last quarter ebb, and to anchor 
again before half-flood. When the banks are covered it is difficult to find 
the way, but easy when they show themselves at low water. At high 
tide an unbroken extent of water is seen ; when the tide is out, mud 
banks, with narrow channeb winding between them, meet the eye in 
every direction. Above Anchorstock hiU most of the banks are mud 
mixed with fine sand ; and in the creeks so soft in most 'places near the 
water that it will not support a man's weight. 



r is an extensive and dreary waste. Sand-banks surround 
i^ and neither land nor land-marks can be seen until a vessel is within 
the banks, and then they are not wanted. What it might become in the 
hands of an enterprising and seafaring people would be something widely 
different from its present state ; but now, without even a point of land in 
aglit, the lead, the chart, and the latitude alone assist the seaman. The 
remarks on the precaution necessary on the nature of the banks, and on 
ihe passages between them, just given in the description of Bahia Blanco, 
apply equally to False bay, to Green bay, and to Brightman inlet.* 

-It is high water, full and change, in False bay at 5h. 30m. 



soBir 8VIT, TOfto, and aobob BaygB lie between Bahia Blanco 
and False bay. The latter does not shoal so quickly as the others^ 
particularly the Horn ; but it stretches out to the south-east as far as 
lat. 39^ 2V S. This and the other two banks should be carefully avoided, 
whether approaching False bay or Bahia Blanco. A large part of Lobos 
bank uncovers at half-ebb. 



ZB&AVB and AABTSZITTB 8BOA&8. — To the SOUth and 

west of False bay the Labyrinth shoals extend to the south-east, from 
Ariadne island as far as the parallel of 39"^ 27'. They are nearly all 
under water. Here and there a patch of sand is uncovered temporarily^ 
and affords a resting-place for seals. 



* See Chart, Bahia Blanco to the Bio Negro, No. 1|358 ; scalei m s 0*33 of an 
iaeh. 
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«■»— ' iB&Jun will be leen neur theee ahotlBy appetring rather 
higby because sorroanded by a dead flat, although no more than 60 feet 
above the water. Off Labyrinth head. Green island spit extends from 
Green isUtnd to lat. 39'' 29' S. 



at the south-east extremity of the Labyrinth shoals, is 
the most outlying, and dangerous. At low tide there are not 4 feet 
water on it Its seaward side shoals gradually. As the land is in sight 
from the .vicinity of this bank, it is not difficult to avoid it during 
daylight From the Paz bank the heights up<A Green island bear 
W. by N. ^ N. northerly. The nearest point of the island is distant 
6 miles ; the heights are distant 8 miles. 



bears W. by S. southerly firom the tail of the 
Paz bank. It seems to be the termination of the shore on the south 
side of Brightman inlet, and makes as a perpendicular bluff 40 feet in 
height. 

ITP^— ' BAT, situated the southward of the Paz bank, is beset with 
shoals in the interior, though the entrance appears somewhat tempting. 
If it is necessary to enter, keep close to Green bank, carrying soundings 
from it, and anchor to the northward of the narrow passage (off the east 
end of Green island) with the peaked hillocks bearing W. by & southerly. 
Remember that the banks on the east side of the entrance shoal suddenly. 
Low water should be chosen as the time to enter. 



IT lies between Green island spit and the shore ; 
a narrow bar harbour, at a distance it looks like a large river. On the 
south side of the entrance, the land is level and rather low, ending in a 
bluff, 40 feet above the water. A vessel approaching this inlet^ with 
a view of anchoring, should not go to the northward of lat. 39° SCf 8. 
Farther south will be still safer, because the coast between Bright- 
man inlet and the Rio Colorado is quite free from outlying dangers, 
while to the northward of that parallel the banks are extensive and 
dangerous. 

To the northward upon Green island are some peaked hillocks, rising 
60 feet above the sea. At the southern extremity of Green island is a 
single hillock, of use as a mark. At low water there are two fathoms on 
the bar, which is about 2 cables' lengths wide. 

•vppitea. — ^There is abundance of game on the main and on Green 
island. Good water may be obtained by digging wells, about 8 feet deep» 
on the island. Plenty of fuel may be cut on the main land* 
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It appears probable that a creek, fordable at low water, is the only 
eeparation between Green island and the main* The tracks of cattle and^ 
horses are too namerons to suppose that there is not an easy communica* 
^on. Perhaps there is no separation at alL 

Oreen island has an excellent soil, and is capable of much improyement. 
At the north-east point, between the hillocks and Green bay, there is an 
eligible spot for a settlement. 

Deep water close to the firm land, perfectly sheltered from all winds, 
and yet so near the sea ; a fine tract of fertile land, in a fine climate, 
the possibility of insulation, if not already insulated, together with the 
extreme abundance of fish, and the increasing population of these shores, 
are reasons for looking at Green island, in its present state, with r^ret. 
What resources would not this broken and now ayoided coast offer to 
an enterprising maritime nation ; lighthouses, pilots, and docks would 
change its nature. 

SXBBS. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Brightman inlet at 
5h. 10m., and springs rise 12 feet, neaps 8 feet. The fiood-tide sets across 
the entrance, therefore a vessel should keep to the southward sufficiently 
to ensure a proper position. There is only half an hour*s interval between 
high water in the harbour and in the offing. The strength of the tide 
stream is between 1 and 2 knots. 



-To pass over the bar, bring Labyrinth head to bear 
N.W. ^ W., and when the east end of Green island bears N. by W. ^ W. 
the vessel will be close to or upon it. Keep Labyrinth head bearing 
N.W. ^ W. until the water deepens to 3^ or 4 fathoms, with single hillock 
bearing N.N.W. ^ W. Steer upon that line, keeping the above single 
hillock on the same bearing until the head bears W.S.W., then steer 
W. by N. ^ N., until the vessel is almost in a line between Single hillock 
and Labyrinth head, with about 4 fathoms water over a sofl; muddy 
bottom. There anchor. 



from 3 miles south of Labyrinth head, or from lat. 39° 30' 
to the mouth of the Bio Colorado in lat. 39° 51^', runs directly south, 
and is quite free from obstructions or dangers of any description. The 
water shoals gradually, and regularly, therefore a vessel may go by her 
lead and dose the land as much as she thinks proper. The land is low. 
A range of sand-hills, between 30 and 40 feet in height, extends parallel 
to the high-water mark. The beach is sandy, and in some places runs off 
more than a mile at low water. It has neither opening nor break of any 
kind. 

jPtes-toy Bill is a sand-hill corered with verdure, lying three-quarters of 

[8. A.] B 
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a mile north of the Colorado. It is 40 feet in height, the highest about 
that part of the coast, and may easily be reeogniced by a stranger. 



Tbe BIO oo&omABO is accessible to tossbIs which do not draw 
more than 7 feet A bar surrounds and defends the entrance. This 
bar, and the banks inside the river, are continually changing their 
position, caused by floods, high tides, and gales of wind.* 

The entrance to the Colorado may be known by the abrupt ending of 
the sand-hills. South of the river the land is quite flat and low. When 
east of the river's mouth, trees will be seen growing on the banks, a short 
distance in-shore. They are a kind of willow, and the only trees on the 
coast. The entrance to the river is not more than half a cable's length 
in breadth, and has only 3 feet water when the tide is out. It is difficult 
to enter^ even vnth the flood tide, unless the wind is fair, and not too 
strong. A strong south-east or easterly wind, throws so much ^ea upon 
the bar that it is then impossible to make the attempt. 

The Canada creek is an arm of the Colorado, less navigable than the 
latter. Between the Canada and the main stream there are low marshy 
islets and winding streamlets, almost dry at low water. It is high water, 
full and change, on the bar at 4h. The tide rises from 6 to 9 feet. The 
stream of the river makes the flood weak, but the ebb runs very strong. 



\m — The best passage into the Colorado is from the north- 
ward ; and when the western point is passed, keep over towards the banks 
on the east. All to the westward is flat and low. A stranger would 
perhaps suppose the river lay more to the westward, and would get rather 
hampered in consequence. This error must be guarded against by keeping 
over to the east side. See View on Sheet IX., No. 1,324. 

The river does not show itself distinctly until the vessel is close to the 
green banks, which are nearly a mile from the bar. It is about a cable 
wide, with 2 fathoms at low water ; the banks are steep-to, con- 
sisting of clayey earth. From the appearance of the banks, and the large 
trees that are scattered about the low land, it is evident that the river is 
subject to vast floods ; in two months only the entrance had quite changed, 
what was the deepest part having become shallow, and the reverse. 

No vessel, however small, should attempt to enter while there is a swell 
on the bar. It is also prudent to wait during one low water at the 
entrance, in order to see which is the best channel. It is the only safe 
way. Sometimes the water is fresh outside the bar. 



* The Bio Colorado or Coluleaba of the Indians rises at the foot of the eastern slope 
of the Andes, and after a course of above 550 miles in a general south-east direction falls 
into the South Atlantic, 7 miles north of Union bay. 
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IT, mtaated 7 miles to the soathwurd of the -Colorado^ is 
Adapted to the use of ressek drawing leas thaa 17 feet. In smooth water, 
with a fair wind, a line«of-battle ship might enter, as there are not less 
than 5 fathoms in the fairwaj at high water ; bat for general us^ 15 or 
16 ftet is quite draught enough. Vessels intending to enter Union' bay 
should make the land about the rirer Colorado, where the coast is dear, 
and the lead maj be trusted.* 

Indian Head is the north point of TTnion Bay, and appears as an island 
when seen from the northward, the land westward of it being very low. 
It is 45 'feet high, bluff to the south-east, composed of sand hillocks^ 
and partlj covered with bushes. A little to the westward is a creek, 
through which boats may work their way to the Colorado at half-tide. 
It passes close to the Creek hills. Firewood is scarce about Indian head, 
although good water may be obtained there, by digging only a few feet into 
the sand. Union bay will be of great advantage when the banks of the 
Colorado are inhabited and cultivated. All intercourse with that river, 
and by that river with the interior, must be carried on through Union 
bay : so near the Colorado, both land carriage and (by the creeks) water 
carriage at command ; so good a port dose to the sea, yet entirely 
shdt^red; landing-places so practicable, and the whole so accessible if 
a light stood upon Indian head ; such advantages cannot much longer be 
allowed to remain neglected. 

Saipeat BAak is one of the chief dangers to be guarded against in 
approaching and entering Union bay. It extends in a long ridge 4 or 5 
mites from the shore. As far out as 2 miles from the land it dries at low 
water. It shoals gradually on the north, but rather suddenly on the south 
side. 

Boir BcuBk extends in a similar manner to the south-east, but it is of 
great extent to the southward. The water shoals upon its edge rather 
quickly. The quality of the bottom alters as the vessd approaches these 
banks, which is also the case in the other inlets and harbours of this coast. 
In the middle of the channels there is soft, dark^coloured sandy mud.^ 
Near and upon the banks there is hard, fine, brown sand. 



—It is high water, full and change, at 3h. 10m.; the rise of tide 
from 6 to 12 feet. The flood-tide sets to the northward right across the 
banks about 2 knots, seldom more, generally less. The ebb-tide sets right 
out at first, and then more to the southward as it clears the Dog bank. 



• See Acbninhj Plaa of Union Baj, Ka 1,329; scale, m » 1 iaeb. 

b2 
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• — In approachiDg Union baj, look oat for Flat-top hill, 
40 feet high, just north of the Colorado ; and when it bears W* bj N^^ and 
is distant 5 miles, the depth will be 5 to 7 fathoms water over a dark sandy 
bottom. From thence steer S. by £. ^ EL, or rather steer so as to make 
good that course, until the water shoals upon the north side of the Ser- 
pent bank, or until Creek hill bears W. by S. Creek hill is the highest 
of three hillocks 2 miles N.W. of Indian head. 

On Starve Island there is a peaked hillock (the middle one of three)^ 
which may be of use when crossing the tail of the Serpent. It ought to 
be kept to the westward of S.W. by W. while you are crossing/in order 
to insure having sufficient water. When Creek hill bears W. by S. and 
Indian head S.W. by W. ^ W., steer S.£. 5 miles (by ground log), then 
S.SW., until Indian head bears W. by N. With Indian head bearing 
'W. by N., steer for it (allowing for tide and keeping it on the same 
bearing) until the vessel is between the Serpent and the Dog banks, and 
between 2 and 8 miles from the head ; then steer west and anchor with 
Indian head bearing N.N.W. dbtant half a mile, in 4 fathoms at low 
water, over a soft muddy bottom. 

This anchorage is preferable, because of ready communication with the 
shore. Mud flats extend so far from the land in all other parts that at 
low water a boat cannot land. 



LT is th&t portion of coast to the southward of Union 
bay lying between Indian and Rubio heada, a distance of 38 miles, and 
is appropriately named Anegada (lowland overflown) bay. Through it 
there are numerous creek communications, by which a boat may go to 
Union bay, and thence to the Colorado. 

Extensive sand-banks, level with the water, stretch beyond eyesight 
soon after the first quarter ebb. At high water very little dry land can 
be distinguished, even from the mast«head. Every vessel, large or small, 
should give these shoals a wide berth ; more particularly when going 
northward. They extend to the south-east southerly, the flood tide sets 
up between them to the north-west northerly. In steering to the north- 
ward during the flood, a vessel will probably be set towards or amongst 
the banks ; and if so hampered she will have great difficulty in extricating 
herself, as with shoal water on each side, the tide setting 1, 2, or 3 knota 
towards the danger, and a southerly wind, there is no resource left but to 
anchor. 

In this case it is probable that she will not be able to haul off to sea- 
ward, because banks extend in parallel ridges on each side. These 
ridges are very numerous^ aU lying north-west northerly and south-east 
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touiherty ; upon them from 2 to 6, and between them &om 8 to 12 
ikthoms water. 

Between the parallels of 40** 5', and 40** 35', a vessel might run 
-ngroond so far from the land that it eould hardly be seen from the mast- 
liead in the clearest weather. Between those parallels the banks extend 
fnm 10 to 15 miles to the eastward. Their length north-west and south- 
-east is much greater. Some parts are more saddenlj steep than others. 
The water over them is always more or less discoloured. When there is 
a swell the breakers are high, and the ground swell on the banks is suffi- 
ciently distinct to show their position. There are no rocks. 

TIM ^iper Bank and the tail of the Snake, with their accompaniment 
of parallel ridges, are extremely dangeroas. In going towards the 
south there is less danger if the lead is carefully attended, because, the 
water shoaling upon the outside bank first, the vessel may at once haul off 
to seaward ; besides the dangerous tide, that of flood will probably be a 
weather tide, while it is running. The quality of the soundings, as 
before mentioned, must be strictly watched, and the time of tide borne in 
mind. 

Southerly winds, particularly if strong, raise the flpod tide, causing it 
to run half an hour or an hour longer, and with more strength. Strong 
northerly winds have a diminishing effect upon the flood, but they make 
.the ebb run stronger, and cause the water to fall unusually. 

Creek aad Heer Zeiande may be seen from the mast head if the weather 
18 clear, but it is better to keep so far off as not to see land at all. On 
Deer Island there are wild dogs, the produce of those which have been 
left by vessels, either accidentally or on purpose. They are very savage. 

. If the land is seen between the parallels of 40° 5' and 40° 35' the vessel 
is in a more or less dangerous situation. There are always breakers near 
the edges of the banks even in a calm ; but on the dangerous ridges, 
where are only 2 or 3 fathoms, there are no breakers in fine weather. A 
alight rippling, or an unusual smoothness, and some difference in the colour 
of the water, are, with the soundings, the only warnings of these dangers. 
When there is much swell the whole extent of the banks is shown, even 
where there are 4 or 5 fathoms water over them. 

Verth Beet Sana is a large bank extending 20 miles to the south-east- 
ward from the east coast of Deer island; its south-western point is called 
Hog island, on which a beacon was erected in 1833 as a leading mark 
into San Bias harbour. 



iOtntj lies to the southward of the low islands and 
extensive sand-banks of Anegada bay. Although opening into an ex- 
tensive and well sheltered harbour, the entrance to San Bias is consi* 
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den^lj obstraoted bj the small banks, narrow ebano^ and atrong 
tides, between the North-east sand and Rnbio head, its western point of 
entrance.* 

Besides the injorj to shipping, which is caused by the extreme dzyneas 
of this plaoOy their chain cables suffer from some hidden cause. Whether 
there is copper or anything at the bottom of the harbour, which acta 
chemicallj upon the iron, is hard to saj ; but the fiftct is, that in a amv 
prisinglj short time chain cables are considerably corroded, if sofiered to 
lie upon the ground. By lying moored in this harbour, during four 
months, an En^ish ship, built of well-seasoned African oak, was rendered 
unseaworthy. Her chain cables were reduced one-third in size, and lost 
the greater number of the cross-bars. During most summer nights 
no dew falls. At no period of the year is there a rainy season. During 
winter there are occasional but not heavy rains. 

■uppUea. — There is a plentiful supply of good water in the weUs 
near the beach in San Bias harbour. From one of these wells, formed 
by sinking two casks in the ground, one placed above the other, a ship 
obtained 5 tons of water in one day. 

Fuel is scarce in the immediate neighbourhood, but can be procured in 
great quantity, and of excellent quality, by sending to the inhabitants, 
who bring it from the interior in carts. It is called Peccolini, and is the 
best 'fuel on this coast, and perhaps as good as any wood for burnings 
Iron may be brought by it to a welding heat. Fresh provisions may be 
procured in abundance from the neighbouring Estancia. Fish are plen- 
tiful, and there is frequent communication with San Carmen, the town on 
the banks of the river Negro. 



% lying 17 miles to the southward of the entrance to San 
Bias, is low, but on it there is a bare round sand-hill, 30 feet in height. 
Seen from the southward, it appears like an island, the land to the west- 
ward being low. Five miles south-west of Rasa point are some sand- 
hills, rather more remarkable than their neighbours, being flat-topped, 
and partly covered by straggling bushes, which somewhat resemble a drove 
of cattle. Vessels wishing to enter San Bias harbour ought to make 
the land to the southward of Rasa point ; on no account to the northward 
of it, unless absolutely certain of their latitude. Even then they should 
not close it to the northward' of Second Barranca point unless the tide is 
ebbing. 

aacond Barranoa Voint, lying 7 miles to the northward of Rasa point, 
is a sand-hilly height, roughly covered with shrubs and grass. At its 

- — " I ■ ■ ' . . 1 - ■ III 

* See Admiralty Flan of San Bias Harbour, Ko. 1,320 ; scale, m eix 1 inch. 
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base near the sea is a low cliff, the 011I7 one hereabouts, and therefore 
remarkable. Rnbio head and Rubia pointy situated respectively 4^ and 
11 miles to the northward of Second Barranca point, are in their ap- 
pearance similar to it, excepting the cliff at the base. Bubia point is 
40 feet, Hubio head 35 feet above the sea. Between them the coast is 
low, consisting of sand-hills more or less covered with verdure. 



L — Five miles E.N.E. of Hubia point is the 
southern extremitj of the San Bias banks. Generallj breakers are vi- 
sible, though not alwajs. Half waj between the shore and this extremity 
of the banks is the proper distance to keep while steering for the 
entrance. There are three channels or passages lying close together, the 
Great Gat, the Little Gat, and the Ship Gat. These channels are formed 
by three banks and the shore. Between the shore and the Helgat bank 
lies the Little Gat, a narrow passage, fit only for the smallest coasting 
craft, or for boats. 

Between Helgat bank and Middle bank, is the Great Gat, the least 
bad of the three; and between Middle bank and East bank is the Ship 
Gat, but unfit for any vessel. 

Middle bank is a narrow ridge of shingle. SomethiDg was seen in the 
middle of it, which might have been a piece of wreck, but it had the 
uppearance of a rock occasionally showing at low water. This bank 
generally shows at half tide. 

TmB8. — ^At full and change it is high water at 12h. 30m. in the offing, 
at Ih. 30m. under Hubia point, and at 2h. in the harbour. The usual rise 
of the tide is between 8 and 12 feet ; but it is affected here, as elsewhere 
on the coast, by the wind. 

The tides run along this coast with dangerous strength, from 3 to 5 
knots. The fiood is the strongest by nearly a knot, and as it sets directly 
towards the outlying banks, a vessel must, when near the entrance, with 
the flood tide running, do one of three things; enter the channels leading 
to the harbour, stand to the southward, or anchor. By standing off and 
on, or to the eastward, she will be on the banks in a very short time. 
If unable to stem the tide by standing to the southward, and not choosing 
to enter the passage, the anchor must be dropped ; and if it should come 
on to blow from the south-eastward, her situation will not be pleasant. 
With the fiood tide, weighing would be out of the question ; with the ebb 
ahe might get clear, but it must be remembered that a heavy sea tumbles 
in with a south-east gale. 

With aJid after a gale from the south-eastward, both channels and 
banks are covered with heavy rollers and breakers. At such a time it 
would be highly improper attempting to enter. The last part of the flood 
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tide comes from the northward, from Anegada haj, at which time the tide 
is beginning to ebb at the gats. 



(. — ^The most simple and the surest appear to be : wait for 
the last quarter-ebb, and enter as near low water as possible, as at 
any other time, more trouble will be required. Obtain soundings on 
the east side of Helgat bank, and go through the Great Gat by the lead^ 
the eje, and the plan. When near Kubia point, bring it to bear West, 
distant about 3 miles; at which point Rubio head will bear X. by W. ^ W., 
and the Estancia (farm house) on the rising ground between Rubia point 
and Rubio head, N.W. Then steer N. J W. until Rubio head bears 
N.N.W., and the Estancia W. | N., when the ressel will be abreast of 
the south end of East bank in 4 fathoms at low water. From this spot 
N. by W. leads safely through the Great Gat into the broad channel. 
When past the Middle bank, the Estancia will bear S.W. | W. 

When in mid-channel, between Helgat bank and the south end of 
Middle bank, with the Estancia bearing W. by S. ji S., and Rubia point 
S.W. by S., the deepest water will be found. From thence keep Hog 
Island beacon {see page 21) one degree open to the eastward of Rubio 
heady N. by W. ^ W. which is the best course with a leading commanding 
breeze, as long as the beacon is visible. If it is not seen, it will be 
advisable to keep towards Helgat bank until Rubio head bears N.N. W. ^ W., 
and then steer N. by W. ^ W. The lead,— the breaking or rippling water 
upon the shoals, and the plan, — must assist in directing the vessel's track, 
and it must be remembered that the flood-tide sets strongly towards the 
south-east end of the Middle bank, the ebb towards the north-west 
extremity* 

The dangerous part of this entrance is about a mile in length, after 
which Great Gat and Ship Gat join, making the channel comparatively 
wide and also deeper. While Hog island beacon is standing, the entrance 
will be less difficult ; but it cannot be expected to stand long in the 
shifting sand. 

Little Gat is used by small fishing vessels and boats. It is close to the 
shore, consequently a place of refuge is at hand, if a roller, should fill or 
capsize them. Being within three banks, much sea is broken off before it 
reaches this passage. The eye and the lead are the only guide of those 
that enter by the Little Gat. 

Ship Gat has a bar across its entrance, between Middle and East banks. 
It is probable that this bar and the Middle bank, both of which are chiefly 
composed of loose shingle, shift occasionally. From the north-west end 
of Middle bank the flood sets rather towards the north end of Helgat 
bank, therefore care must be taken in steering up N. by W. ^ W. 
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Having entered by either of the two large Grata, and brought Rubio 
bead to bear West, a W.N.W. course may be steered to the anchorage 
Dff the watering place. This part of the harbour is called the Broad 
channel ; it is about a mile wide, and the tide sets directly through. It 
is best to keep on board the south shore, which is steep-to, and will afford 
some shelter from south-east winds if obliged to anchor sooner than 
intended. 

In working up the Broad channel, do not stand far over to the north 
ehore, as the bank shoals suddenly on that side. There are places where, 
in one cast of the lead, the water will change from 10 to 3 fathoms. 
The best anchorage is off the watering-place, within half a mile of the 
beach, secure from all winds, and well sheltered from the south-east. The 
best bower in-shore in 10 or 12, the small bower to the north-east in 
about 14 fathoms, and open hawse to the south. 

The beach is steep-to, having 6 fathoms a few yards from it. The 
bottom is stiff sandy mud, covered with coarse gravel and tshingle. Boats 
may land here in any weather. 



; southward to the Rio Negro, is a line of sand-hills, few 
high as Rubia point, here and there partly covered by rough grass, and 
by low prickly shrubs. This coast may be more closely approached. 
There are neither shoals nor rocks when one mile from the beach, and the 
lead may be trusted. On nearing the Rio Negro the sand-hills are 
lower ; some hills of a different character just showing themselves inland. 
Rasa point will be recognized by the trend of the coast^ as well as 
by three or four flat-topped sand-hills. Some persons have mentioned 
these hills or rather hummocks as remarkable, and as sufficiently showing 
which is the point; but a stranger may find difficulty in recognizing 
them, particularly as their form may sometimes be changed by gales of 
wind.* 

Around Main point, the eastern point of entrance to the Rio Negro, 
to the southward, lies the bar of the river, and beyond it is low land, 
which extends about 2 miles to the comparatively high and extensive 
range of cliffs called the South Barranca. See View on Sheet No* 1,324. 



IS set strongly from 2 to 5 knots, following the coast line nearly 
6 hours each way, so that a stranger, unaware of their exidtence, might 
mn aground on the banks near San Bias, thinking himself to the south- 
ward of Rasa point. 



* See Adnunlty Chart :— East Cknst of Sooth America, Sheet X., from Rio INegro to 
Cape Three Fomti^ No. 1,288 } scale, J « 4 inches. 
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Vhm BXO SM»o eeparates the proTunoes of Lft PlaU and Pata- 
gonia. In approaching this rirer it ia best to keep to the southward, and 
to nake the land about the Fabe aisters^ or Bermejo head {see page 31)» 
Being certain of the latitude, and making proper allowance for the tide^ 
maj justify a direct course for the river, but on no account should a vessel 
incur the risk of being set to the northward of Basa point.* 

Northward of the Rio Negro the nearest land of anj height is the 
North Barranca (Rayine), a range of sand-hills 160 feet high, without 
any cliff. From the north-eastward this ridge appears as a bluff headland, 
visible as soon as Rasa point is passed. All the coast northward and 
eastward of the Rio Negro is low, and generallj shows sand hills slightly 
covered with vegetation, or entirely barren. 

There is a bank on each side of the entrance of this river, the north- 
eastern being hard sand and shingle, the south-western chiefly a quicks 
sand. The sand composing the latter is very fine and dark-coloured; 
during one night, in the year 1827, a vessel of 60 tons burthen was buried 
in it, although the water was smooth, with very little swell. 

■applies. — Fresh provisions, in moderate quantity, some firewood, 
plenty of vegetables, and, during the season, abundance of excellent fruit^i 
may be procured at San Carmen, a town situated 17 miles from the 
entrance, which by encouragement and protection would become a thriving 
settlement. The climate is delightful, the soil on the banks extremely 
rich, and watered by the periodical overflow of the river. 

Miots. — There is a pilot resident at the Boca (entrance), maintained by 
the Buenos Ayrean government. When vessels approach the bar, if the 
weather will allow of his going out in a whale boat, he readily embarks, 
and remains on board until an opportunity offers for their entering. 
Leaving the river is rather more difficult than entering, because of 
meeting instead of leaving the southerly swell. There are instances of 
vessels having been detained 40 days at the Boca, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to cross the bar. No vessel should make the trial without a 
conmianding breeze, for light winds are treacherous, and they blow different 
ways on the river. North-east winds are the best, either for entering or 
leaving. Variation 15^ East in 1860. 

Main, or Xedonda Point, is a low, rounded hummocky sand hilL 
From the eastward it appears to be formed by 3 hummocks, tolerably 
covered with verdure. On the highest, which is 40 feet above the sea, is 
a small half-formed battery, which cannot be distinguished outside 



• See Adminlty Plan of Kio Negro, Ko. 1,310 ; scale, 0^ » l inch. 
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the bur. At some distance in-«liore tiro headlands will be observed, 
one of which. Leading hill, bearing N.W. from Main point, is the mark 
of most use in entering the river. It is the higher and the more eastern 
of the two headlands, haring a smaU ronnd^topped hillock ISO feet high, 
At the sonth-west extremity, which slopes suddenly to the south- west, and 
maj be seen from 3 to 4 miles outside the bar of the river. 

We<a«o Point, on the opposite shore, is low, bare, and sandy. In high 
tides it is overflowed, at which time the entrance of the river would appear 
three times its usual breadth, and it would be difficult to hit the deep 
water channeL South point is a cluster of sand hUls to the north-west 
of Medano point. Both Main point and Medano point are steep-to : 
by closing them, the opposite banksj which are dangerous, are avoided. 
Abreast of Main point the channel is only 300 yards in breadth. 

Vtat Poim^ on the eastern bank of the river, nearly a mile from Main 
pointy is sandy, 25 feet high, and covered with verdure. It shows a steep 
side to the south*west, and is rather wedge-shaped ; in 1833 this point 
was distinguished by a mark, the bowsprit of a large ship, erected by the 
Beagle's officers. This mark, if distinguishable, in one with the highest 
part of Leading hill, is the best guide for crossing the bar in the deepest 
water. In a line between Medano and Flat points there are from 3 to 4 
fathoms at low water, with a soft, sticky, muddy bottom. 

On the beach to the northward of the river are two wrecks (1833) ; 
while they last they will be excellent marks. One, a brig, with her lower 
masts standing, her hull half buried in the sand, lies rather more than 4 
miles from Bedonda or Main point. The other, without masts, is a mile 
from Main point, and so far inside of high-water mark that one must 
suppose the land is there gaining upon the water unusually fast. They 
may soon decay, or be carried away for firewood, and yet they may be of 
use longer than these remarks, for heavy gales and heavier seas assist 
the torrent from the interior in altering and shifting the ground about the 
oitrance of the river. In 1827 there was a battery on a part of Main 
point, where, in 1833, we found 2 fathoms water. 

Again, within the river, the deep-water channel has changed sides. 
Six years ago there were three fathoms where now are 6 feet. Yet the 
principal entrance, the south-east, and the marks (Leading hill and the 
•ummit of Flat point) have varied very little. 

Boutli Barraneas. — From Medano point, a low sandy-hilly shore ex- 
tends 2 miles to the south-west. There the land changes its character, 
snddenly rising into a range of perpendicular clifls, from 150 to 200 feet 
in height. These cliffs are called the South Barrancas. Above them no 
land is seen ; their upper outline is as horizontal as the surface of the sea 
when they are viewed from the south-east in the offing. 
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TiDBfl. — ^It is high water, full and change, in the offing at 2h. Om., 
8 houn later than upon the har and at the entrance of the river. 
Some saj it is high water upon the bar at llh. loin. — others 
saj llh., full and change. It will vaiy much more than thai 
quantity, even half an hour, or an hour, during gales of wind ; but the 
usual time of high water upon the bar, during settled weather, is llh., or 
a few minutes later, on the days of new and full moon. The tide stream 
runs parallel to the coast from 2 to 4 knots. 

The ebb stream in the river runs at the rate of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 knots, 
according to the wind, the bodj of fresh water coming down from the 
interior, and the state of the offing tide. The flood-stream is less strong, 
seldom exceeding 2 or 3 knots. When an unusually great bodj of fresh 
water is brought down, owing to floods in the interior country, the ebb is 
at the strongest; and, on the contrary, the flood-tide is hardly to be 
noticed, though the water rises as usual. Like all large rivers having 
their sources in mountainous countries, it is subject to periodical 
inundations. 

Directly after high water, the ebb tide begins to set strongly out of the 
river, and over the north-east bank. Care must be taken to avoid its effects 
by anchoring, if in sufficient water, or running out to sea again, if on the 
bank. There b no time to be lost ; one or other alternative must be 
instantly adopted, if unable to obtain the proper anchorage before the 
tide makes out too strongly for the wind to enable the vessel to overcome it. 
Very few vessels have escaped that have once grounded on the banks or 
bar of this river. The tide reaches a few miles above the town of San 
Carmen, during the dry season. It is then high water at the town two 
hours later than at the Boca. 



fBm — With Redonda or Main point bearing N.N.W., or 
more northerly, approach the bar until the water shoals to 10 fathoms. 
The lead lines should be carefully examined, marked to feet, and well 
used in both chains. The edge of the bar will always show either by 
breakers or by ripplings ; rarely does a day occur on which there are no 
breakers ; with any swell the breakers continue all round the bar, not ex- 
cepting the channel. 

Do not bring Main point to the westward of N.N.W. unless intending 
to pass the bar. 

If circumstances do not admit of attempting the passage at 
once, anchor, or stand directly off shore again, because of the strong 
tide. Good anchoring-ground, and a convenient place for awuting a 
proper time for entering, is to the southward of the bar, with Main point 
bearing north, and the North-east end of the clifls (South Barrancas) 
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bearioK W.N.W., or from that to N.W. by W. The former bearing will 
give 8 fathomsi the latter 10, over a clean sandy bottom. 

While the winds have northing and westing this is a good roadstead ; 
bnt it^must be quitted directly if the wind gets to the southward or east- 
wvdy threatening to blow strong. Heavy seas are sent in by southerly 
gales, and the strength of tide should be remembered. 

The proper time for crossing the bar is during the last-quarter flood,' 
before the time of high water by calculation. The water does not rise 
during* the last-quarter flood, and it is of material consequence that a 
vessel should enter the river before the ebb-tide makes out with strength. 
At this time (last-quarter flood) the tide is setting strongly to the north- 
eastward, along shore over the bar. The difficulty is to avoid being set to 
the north-eastward in crossing the bank. After high water this difficulty 
is increased, because the powerful ebb out of the river meets the tide 
flowifng to the north-eastward, along shore, and they together sweep over 
the eastern bank at the rate of 3, 4, or 5 knots. 

The passage across the bar is very narrow, not more than a cable 
wide. At low water there are only 6 feet upon it. Great attention to 
the marks, a commanding breeze, and smooth water, are absolutely neces- 
sary to enable a vessel drawing 12 or 14 feet to enter the river. Fourteen 
feet is almost too heavy a draught Not that vessels of 15 or even 
16 feet might not occasionally pass the bar, but to do so they must have 
smooth water, a spring tide* and a fine breeze of wind. The least swell 
might be fatal ; such smooth water is rare on this exposed coast, and 
generally speaking, 11 feet is the utmost draught that may enter the 
Rio Negro without incurring risk. 

By keeping Redonda or Main point summit distinctly open to the east- 
ward of Leading hill summit, so that a sail passing bct'ween them on the 
horizon would just fill the intermediate space ; or by keeping Flat point 
in one with the summit of Leading hill; or the extreme of Main 
point in one with the summit of Leading hill, about N.W. \ N., the bar 
may be crossed at the proper place. When on the shoalest part of the 
bar the north-east end of the South Barranca will bear W. by S. \ S. At 
spring tides there is about 18 feet, at neaps about 14. 

Keep the marks in one until the end of the South Barranca bears 
W.S.W. ; then steer one point more westerly until Flat point comes 
open' of Main point, with the summit of the latter bearing NJI^.W. 
From this steer direct for Flat point, passing close to Main point, 
iiaving passed which, close Medano point, and anchor in a line 
between Medano and Flat points if wishing to proceed farther up 
the river. If intending to remain at the Boca (entrance), a better berth 
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is rather more to the northward, out of the atrengih of the tid^ ia 
3 fiithoms (at low water) over a maddj bottom. 

For boats there is a safer entrance than the south-east channeL Tfaej 
should pass the South Barrancas in 4 or 5 fathoms water, and steer about 
N. by £., till some bare sand-hilb, rather inland, on the n<n*th-east side of 
the river, are distinguished. The second of these hills (South Channel 
hill) counting from the west^ brought to bear N. by £. f £., will carry a 
boat at three-quarters flood into the river. At high water a vessel drawing 
7 feet may thus cross the south bank. 

This is called the West Channel, though channel there is none ; but it 
is safer for boats to enter by this line, because they run less risk from 
blind breakers, which are common in the south-east channel. Also, if 
any accident does occur, the shore is close at hand, and the tide sets into 
the river. 



OABMcnr. — ^From the mouth of the river Negro to the town of 
San Carmen, the plan and the lead will suffice. If a vessel should ground, 
with a flowing tide, smooth water, and soft banks, she will not be injured; 
but, both for the bar and for the river, a local pilot should always be 
procured if possible. The banks alter, more or less, every year, although 
the main channel is nearly stationary. 

The town is on the side of a steep sandstone bank, on the northern or 
left bank of the river, at 17 miles from its entrance, in lat. 41^ 4\ long. 
62^ 5iy W. The streets are irregular, and the houses chiefly huts of one 
story, built of mud and bricks. A ruinous mud fort exists, which was 
built by Francisco Yiedma at the formation of the settlement in 1779. 
The soil in the neighbourhood of the town is fertile, and produces wheats 
barley, Indian corn, and various kinds of fruits and vegetables. Sheep, 
horses, cattle, and goats are also abundant. Pop. 1,230 in 1832. 



lTZOV. — The variation at the beginning of the year 1860 off 
Piedras point was 11^ £. ; off Cape Corrientes, 12^ E. ; off Bahia Blanco^ 
14^ E. ; and off the Rio Negro, Iff* E. The curves of equal variation 
on this coast assume a S.E. by S. direction (true), and if crossed at right 
angles there would be a change in variation of a degree for each 90 miles 
of distance run. The variation is decreasing at the rate of about 4' 
annually. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

RIO NEGRO TO THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 
YAXLknoTt in 1860, from ISP K to 21^'* East Aninial deereaae about 4', 



Tbm COAST. — The Soath Barranca range of hills extends from the riyer 
Negro to Belen bluff in the Gulf of San Matias, with only a slight inter- 
Tal, that of Rosas baj. Their utmost height (near Belen bluff) is 300 
feet. At their beginning, near the river Negro, they are 200 feet above 
the sea. Thence, nearly to Bennejo (red) head, erroneously called by 
many Cape Two Sisters, the low land above and in-shore of the cliffs is 
so level as to appear parallel to the water line when seen from the south- 
eastward.* See View on Sheet X. 

The bar of the Rio Negro is the only outlying danger (if it can be so 
called) on this part of the coast, or, it may be said, between San Bias bay 
and Port San Antonio. The banks off each of those places excepted, the 
intervening coast is quite clear. 



►, lying 10 miles westward of Medano point, forms the 
north point of entrance to the Gulf of San Matias; it is high and the water 
free from danger. If set out of her reckoning during the night or thick 
weather a vessel will not run any risk of getting ashore. Northward of 
Rasa point the case is reversed, as the flood tide will sweep her strongly 
towards the San Bias banks. Many vessels have been wrecked, owing to 
this cause. Bermejo head is an excellent point to make when ap- 
proaching the Rio Negro, the Bay of San Bias, Port San Josef, or Port 
San Antonio. It will keep a vessel clear of numerous dangers which 
attend the approach to either of those places on a parallel, as is the 
frequent but, on this coast, dangerous practice. Near Bermejo head there 
are hummocks and irregular hills, nearly covered with rough verdure. 



At the north-eastern part of the Bermejo heights 
kre two peaks, very small, yet showing distinctly when seen from the 
eastward ; these are called the False Sisters. These peaks stand nearly 



* See Admiralty Chart :— Eait Coast of South America, Sheet X., No. 1,288 ; scale; 
4» 4iiidiflt. 
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over two peculiar dlffs^ which so resemble one another that thej bave 
obtained among the inhabitants of San Carmen and amongst the trttders 
on the coasty the name of the Two Sisters (or Dos Hermanas), to the 
prejudice of the real Two Sisters, which remain neglected and unknown 
to those who have not the old Spanish chart. In the excellent origiiia], 
executed bj the officers of the Atrevida and DeMcubieria^ the name Pnnta 
de las dos Hermanas is applied to the point at the west side of Rosas baj, 
which is so similar to the point or headland at the eastern side that the 
name appears very appropriate. See View on Chart No. 1,288. 

As far as Belen bluff, which lies 30 miles to the westward of Bermejo 
head, soundings in from 10 to 20 or 25 fathoms will be found, while be* 
tween one mile and 20 miles from the land. Everywhere there is a 
clean sandy or gravelly bottom. Thirty miles to the eastward of Bermejo 
head, there is only 20 fathoms water (a fathom more or less). Twenty 
nules to the southward, the same bank extends. 

Westward and southward of Belen bluff, the Beagle had deep water 
excepting in one place, as shown upon the chart, where only 15 fathoms 
were found. It was dark ; but two successive casts of that depth 
having been taken, the hands were immediately called, and sail shortened 
for anchoring, but the next cast gave no bottom ; and as the shoal ledge 
could not be found again without a great loss of time, it was left 
unexamined. There certainly is, however, a ledge of rocks there, and 
perhaps with less than 13 fathoms over them. The water appeared light 
coloured, although the night was very dark, and the lead had been 
carefully attended. In all other parts of the Gulf of San Matias, there 
is deep water ; from 30 fathoms when a mile or two from the shore, to 
80 fathoms in the offing. 



ui._We8t of the meridian of Norte point, 63"" 48' W., and 
northward of lat. 41° 50^ S., but little stream of tide is felt ; though, 
the water rises 24 feet. Bound Norte point and thence to the bay of 
San Josef, the tide sets strongly, with ripplings and races, dangerous for 
boats, or very small vessels. From Helen bluff it sets strongly to the 
eastward, along shore with the flood, and but faintly to the south, or 
south-eastward during the ebb. Westward of Belen bluff the flood-tide 
sets to the north-west, the ebb to the south-east* 

When the swelling of the sea, or the tide wave, comes up the coast 
from the southward, it rushes round the projecting land of San Josef with 
much strength, causing violent and dangerous overfalls off Valdes creek^ 
and off Norte point. Part of the body of water thus going northward, 
separates, and goes round Norte point. The main body continues its 
progress to the northward, inclining to the west, until near Belen bln£^ 
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when it divides ; one stream running to the north-west, the other to the 
eastward along the land. With the ^rind against the tide, there is a very 
cross short sea in the entrance of the gulf. 

VOMi n»MW lies 10 nules westward of Belen hluff ; in it there 
aie 3 or 4 fathoms at high water, hut at low water it is dry. Westward 
of that creek, another range of cliffi^ ahout 100 feet in height, commences, 
extending, with one break, about 18 miles, the extreme point being named 
Cliff end. To these clif& succeed low land, with a shingle beach. Near 
and in-shore of the diffs, to the westward of Bermejo head, are irregular 
ranges of hills, tolerably covered with rough verdure. Where there are 
no cliffs, the land is low and without hills. Bosas bay, and Tide creek, 
appear when first made from seaward, like openings in the land. The 
hills and clifb on each side show like islands or headlands. 



ro 9om» the east point of entrance to Port San Antonio, 
lying 21 miles from Cliff end, is low and sandy, with a few hummocks 
on it^ nearly covered with verdure, and having, therefore, a dark appear- 
ance. The highest is 40 feet above the water. 

From Cliff end to Villarino point the land is low, a few banks, partially 
covered with grass and stunted bushes, or low sand-hills, alone rise above 
the shingle beach. At high-water mark, the beach is either shingle, or 
coarse sand* At half tide it is composed of large shingle stone ; at low 
water toeca and rock are mixed with large stones. 



which extends south nearly 5 miles from Villarino 
point) is the only danger in the north-west bight of the gulf, either 
near the shore, or outlying. Deep soundings may be had anywhere, 
and when only a few miles from the land, soundings will be obtained with 
the hand lead. 



r XBUi and XL vmntTPB, on the north-west shore of 
the Gulf of San Matias, are seen when approaching Port San Antonio 
fit>m the south-eastward, before any of the low land can be made 
out. If approaching from the southward, the hill called £1 Fuerte, or 
the Fort, is seen sooner than Direction hill. If from the eastward, the 
reverse. £1 Fuerte is 380 feet high, and it would be difficult to find a 
more singular resemblance to a regular fortification. Some call it the 
Castle ; but its appearance is that of one side of a regular polygon, the 
curtain and each bastion showing distinctly. Direction hill is 560 feet 
above the sea ; three small hummocks, close together, are visible on its 
summit. See Yiew on Chart No. 1,288. 

[s. A.] o 
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is a good outer taehorage in from 10 to 80 fathoma 
between the end of Loboa bank and $1 Fuerte, as well as to the sonihward 
and eastward of that bank, the ground being quite dear, either fine sand 
or a soft, greenish, sandy mud. The shelter is good, excepting with 
south-east winds, which, it must be remembered, do not often bloWf ftnd 
still less often with yiolenoe. 

POST BMM AVTOinro is the best place on the coast for a large ship 
in want of serious repair. It may, for that reason, prove very yaluable, 
notwithstanding its remote situation and the barren nature of the sur- 
rounding country. A ship may approach ^ near as may be oonvenient 
without getting into shoal water, or running any risk, until aa opportunity 
offers fayourable for running within the liobos bank.* 

On each side of the entrance is a bank, partiy dry at low water, and 
steep at the edges, the eastern or Lobos bank shoaling suddenly from 
7 to 3 fathoms. The western shoal is called the Reparo bank. 

Fort San Antonio, the best harbour on this coast, is a good port in a 
bad situation. Distant 30 miles only from the Bio Negro, perhaps 
the medium of future inland communication between Chile and the now 
barren coast of Patagonia^ it is well situated for commercial inter- 
course with the interior. Should the Bio Negro become of im- 
portance to commerce, vessels of much draught ought to anchor here 
rather than in San Bias bay. The land carriage from each place to the 
town of San Carmen is about the sai^e, supposing that from San Antonio 
the direct course is taken to the river. 

Fuel is plentiful, but no fresh provisions, excepting game and fish, 
which are abundant, could be procured in 1838. Water is deficient, 
but may be obtained by digging wells. Dry docks might be built 
for vessels of any size. There fire many places where vessels may be 
laid ashore for a tide, without the slightest risk, the harbour being 
perfectly sheltered from every wind, although the entrance is much 
exposed to south-easterly winds, and at such times it would be imprudent 
to approach without a probability of speedily entering, as the vessel 
would be embayed, and have to contend with a heavy rolling sea. In 
Escondido creek the keel of a line-of-battle ship might be examined, the 
rise of tide being from 24 to 32 feet. 

vmBB.^It is high water, full and change, at lOh. 46m. The rise of tide 
depends much upon the wind, being between 8 and 6 fathoms. Between 
Villarino point and the Beparo bank the tide runs f^om 8 to 5 knots. The 
greatest rise during our stay was 25 feet, and the least 16; but from 

* See Admiralty Plan of Port San Antonio, No. 1,397 i scale, mas 1 inch. 
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Burks on tha shore it was evident that 80 feet would be too small a limit 
to name for a spring-tide^ during south-east winds. 

For a line-of-battle ship two-thirds flood, but for most vessels the last- 
qnarter ebb, should be chosen as the time for rounding the tail of Lobos 
hnkf so as, if possible, to arrive oflf Villarino point at low water. When 
there all is safe and easy. The water is always smooth, and the only 
inconvenience is the rapid tide. A sheltered berth, suited to the object in 
view, may be gained by warping when the tide suits. 

When off the bank of shoal soundings, or in upwards of 20 fathoms 
water, the stream of tide is*little felt^ not more than, if as much as one 
knot I but as the vessel nears the Lobos bank its influence increases fast. 

aouKTROHS. — ^Vessels bound to Port San Antonio should keep Direc- 
tion hiU bearing W.N. W. until the Fort bears S. by W., when the hummock 
on Villarino point bearing N. by £«, and Nipple hill showing over it on the 
sttme bearing will be seen. Nipple hill, the highest land hereabout, 600 feet 
above the sea, is on a range of down-like heights to the northward of the 
por^ and carries a small hummock upon its summit resembling a nipple. 
With these bearings on, steer about north (allowing for tide), so as to 
keep the Nipple just open of the west extremity of Villarino point until 
the vessel is half a mile from that part of the point, from whence steer by 
the eye, close to the bank on. the east side, round the point, proceeding 
to the berth which is most convenient. See View on Chart No. 1,288. 

It must be remembered that the fair-way is not sufficiently examined, 
particularly along the west side of Lobos bank. Many more soundings 
are required on both sides, and in the bight near the west shore : although 
enough have been taken to ascertain and show the nature and practicabili^ 
of .the passage. « 

A large vessel intending to enter this port, must take the trouble of fixing 
two boats or two marks upon the shoal places of 2 and 3 fathoms marked 
in the plan. The fair -way should also be partially sounded by the person 
who is to pilot the ship into the harbour, to ensure his acquaintance with 
the marks, and to guard against any shifting of the banks, which may 
oecnr in so rapid a tideway. 

Tbe COAST. — Continuing along the coast southward from El Fuerte, the 
Sierra de San Antonio next attracts notice. The highest part of this range 
of hills (they ean hardly be called mountains) may be about 1,700 feet 
above the sea. It is peaked, and visible from a ship's deck when 20 or 
90 mfles from the land. 1?his Sierra is not one overgrown mountain, as 
represented in some charts, but, as its name denotes, consists of several 
ranges of hills, in irregular succession. Amongst these hills are streams 
of firesh water ; but the steep and exposed nature of the shore renders 
it impracticable to use them for ship purposes. 

c 2 
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AU this west coast of San Matias is bold and steep-io. From the point 
of tho Sierra, to the southward, the coast is chiefly oliffy, but with intervals 
of low land. The cliffs are moderately high, from 100 to 200 feet nearly 
perpendicular. They are composed of loose earth, or dilumumf but mixed 
with shingle and vast quantities of fossil shells. At high tide the shoie 
is sandy ; at low water it is rocky. 

»omv BAM ^OBBV. — ^This great basin, though 26 miles in length and 
11 wide, was called Port San Josef by the Spaniards ; it is free bom in- 
terior obstructions or danger, but the entrance has an unpleasant appearance 
owing to a rocky ledge crossing it, over whicfi the water ripples so mnch 
that a stranger would hardly think it safe to enter. Eleyen fathoms is the 
least depth that has yet been found in that channel, but the tide sets so 
strongly over the narrow ledge that sounding upon it is not easy. 
Many vessels have entered at various times, and as no one has yet en- 
countered danger it may be supposed that none exists, excepting witfaia 
half a mile of either point. 

Both east and west heads are moderately high and show disdnctlj fr(Ha 
seaward. They are bold cliffs, rising abruptly to 100 or 150 feet above 
the water. Their oolonr is the same as that of all this coast, where m 
yellowish sun-burnt appearance continually meets the eye.* Under water, 
from each head, the above-mentioned ledge of rocks extends across, 
causing, when the wind opposes the tide, a heavy rippling. The best 
anchorage is in the bight to the eastward of the eastern head. Northerly 
winds send much sea into the southern bight. 

Masters of vessels who have been some months at anchor in this gulf 
speak very unfavourably of it. They say that a short heavy cross sea 
gets ifp with any strong wind, although the gulf is nearly land*locked. 
Fuel may be cut in the south-west part of the bay, firom stunted shrubby 
trees, but near the shore there is no appearance of fresh water. To the 
eye, all is barrenness and desolation. How such a spot could- have been 
selected for a colony is surprising.!^ 

From the east side of Port San Josef to Norte point, a distance of 27 
miles, there is a continued cliff from 60 to 100 feet in height. No high 
land appears in shore ; all looks low, bare, and sun-burnt. No danger lies 
under water, but to small vessels the races of tide which are sometimes 
met between San Josef and Norte point, are rather troublesome, if not 
dangerous. 

From Norte point to Valdes creek the land is low, mostly a shingle 
beach, and off this piece of coast are the worst tide races, being occasioned 
by the rush of water across shoals and rocky patches lying from 2 to 10 



* See View on Chart No. I,2S8. f Bemarks of Lieot Wickhan, B.N. 1833. 
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mites off shore to the south-eastward of Norte point, and to the north* 
north-eastward of Yaldes creek. 

There are no marks on the land by which the shoals can be avoided. 
The strength of tide is so great as to render the sails of doubtfal effect. 
It is, at leasts pradent to avoid going nearer to this shore than lo or 20 
miles. Sometimes the overfalls extend 15 miles from the land ; sometimes 
ihey are hardly 5 miles distant ; their locality depending upon wind and tide. 

«BMM*«^It is high water full and change within Port San Josef at 
lOh. Om. The tide rises from 20 to 30 feet, and the stream rushes between 
the heads 3, 4, or 5 knots. 

TUto Baee. — ^A vessel of 90 tons, from the Bio Negro, bound to San 
Joeef, was beset by one of these races when about 4 leagues north-east of 
the entrance to that port. No bottom could be found with the lead ; the 
aaib were almost useless, notwithstanding a strong wind, owing to the 
violent motion of the vessel ; some of the crew ran aloft to avoid being 
washed overboard ; others ran below. After being the sport of the waves 
during two hours, carried along with the tide, and unable to get clear, so 
much damage and inconvenience was caused, that getting out of the race 
was followed by a change of purpose, and the immediate return of the 
vessel to the Bio Negro without agMu attempting to enter Fort San Josef. 

The races to the eastward of Norte point and Yaldes creek are yet 
worse. But the height and violence of these overfalls, races, or ripplings, 
vary as much as the winds and tides by which they are occasioned. 
Norte point (by some called Lobos point) is lower than the adjacent clifis^ 
and a reef extends under water about a mile. It is rocky and unfit to 
approach nearer than that distance. In the offing is deep water. 

WAUMW 11WM —.-The entrance, which is 27 miles to the southward 
of Norte point, may be known by the shingle beach ending ; all the land 
to the northward being low, all to the southward high and cli£^ ; also by 
a line of cliffs commencing at Cantor point, on the south side of the creek, 
and continuing to Ercules point. There are no heights inland which can 
assist in showing a ship's place. See View ou Chart No. 1,288. 

This creek is a dangerously deceiving inlet of a singular character. 
The entrance is only a third of a cable's length in breadth at most times, 
bat sometimes it is entirely blocked up by shingle. The tides run most 
rapidly through the opening, and up the long narrow passage, which 
extends to the northward at the rate of 4, 5^ or 6 knots. A heavy 
surf breaks across the entrance^ when there is any swell. 

The depth of water on the bar is quite an uncertainty, depending i^pon 
tho length of time that has elapsed since a south-east wind has heaped up 
shingle at the entrance, the strong tides scouring out a chaaoel as repeat- 
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edly as the gales block it up. It is an unfit plaoe for any vessel unlesa 
obliged to enter from some urgent cause. Being merely in want of a port 
should never be a reason for attempting it, as Nuevo gul^ with every 
advantage, is dose at hand, and always easy of access. With the wind 
blowing from the south-east, no vessel under any circumstances should 
run for it ; since, if the entrance is found dosed, she will inevitably b« 
lost, being then too dose to get out again. 

mmauum vonrr, 8 miles to the westward of Valdes creek, is a 
white cliff, 220 feet high; when first seen it appears to be j^rpen* 
dicular, or rather overhanging. When near, the upper and lower 
parts of the face of the cliff meet at an angle near the middle, re- 
sembling the back of the letter K. Close to the northward of it are two 
perpendicular diffs of the same height, off which a shoal ledge of tosca 
extends 2 miles to seaward, and 3 miles along shore. 

PMLaikPA voxvT, the south-eastern point of the Yaldes peninsula, is 
sloping and green, and 200 feet above the water. A tosca ledge runs to the 
eastward H miles. Valdes peninsula is 54 miles long by 25 wide, and is 
joined to the main by an isthmus 20 miles long by 7 broad, on the north 
and south sides of which lie respectively Port San Josef and Golfo Nuevo. 



&OBO VMAMt nearly 6 miles from Delgada point, rises only 15 or 20 feet 
above the table range. It appears from the northward like a small peaked 
sandhill, but from the southward it appears double ; a smooth round-topped 
sandhill to the northward, with a peaked one dose to the southward of 
it. A rocky ledge off this point extends about a mile to the south-east. 

Nefl^ly all the clifiy points between Valdes creek and Nuevo gulf have 
rocky ledges extending nearly a mile from the high-water mark. In some 
places they extend still further, and should be allowed a berth of 2 miles. 
On the outer part of some of these rocky places there are not more than 2 
fathoms water. The upper outline of the portion of coast between Cantor 
point and Nuevo head, the eastern point of entrance to Nuevo gulf, is 
nearly horizontal. 



ou&r is easily known by Nuevo head and Ninfas point, the 
two well-defined headlands at the entrance. Nuevo head is steep-to, high, 
and bold, the highest part being 200 feet above the sea. Ninfas point, 
which bears S.W. ^ S. distant 7 miles from Nuevo head, is also 240 feet 
high, and makes as a double point, the two angles lying N.N.W. and S.S.E. 
of each other. 

BoppUea- — Thera is plenty of small wood for fuel in the south-west part 
of the bay, and there are some ponds of excellent water upon a clayey 
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soil, whieh appear to last all the year rounds good water may also be 
procured in abundance hj digging wells. The soil is good and fit for 
onltiTation on Ute south-west shore, and wild cattle frequent the neigh- 
boorhood for the sake of grass and ike fresh water. From this gulf an 
easj communication might be kept up with a settlement on the Rirer 
Chupaiy which lies 40 miles to the south-west, by means of coasting vessels 
which eould enter the river. 



ought not to be approached nearer than 2^ or 3 miles, 
as there are rocky ledges extending from it, particularly from the N.N. W. 
extremity, where the reefs dry at low water, are 1^ miles from the 
land. Alongside of these rocks there are 7 fathoms water ; over 
them the tide rushes into Nuevo gulf 6 or 6 knots, causing a heavy and 
dangerous rippling, the swell from which is felt entirely across the gulf, 
and with a westerly wind, causes a short hollow sea. 

In mid-channel there are no ripplings, and the tide is sufficiently strong 
to carry a vessel to windward, while hove-to in a fresh gale. When once 
well inside the heads, the tide is much less strong, and the sea longer and 
more regular. On the south side of* the gulf there are several good 
anchorages, off the shingle or sandy beaches, between the different 
heads. 

There is no danger whatever in approaching these anchorages, only 
taking care to avoid being too near to the projecting points, as they have, 
like the rest of the projections on the coast, rocky, foul ground, ox- 
tending to seaward some part of a mile. The cliffs h^ro aro like those 
further northward, consisting of sandy clay, or rather diluvial earth, 
containing prodigious quantities of fossil shells. 

Aa^honiffe. — The best anchorage in the gulf is in the south-west corner, 
lying between the first two white clifiy points. These points are between 
40 and 50 feet in height. With the eastern cliff bearing E.N.E., and 
distant about a mile, there is a good anchorage, with 5 fathoms at low 
water over a muddy bottom. Westward of this anchorage there are 
many places where an anchor may be dropped with propriety, the bottom 
being sandy mud or clay. 

The northern part of the gulf is lined with steep cliffs. There is a 
remarkable rock called the Pyramid at the north-east part. Pyramid road, 
near this rock, is sheltered, having good anchorage, except with 
southerly winds, the best berth being with the Pyramid bearing West, 
or W. by S. Ten miles within the heads of the gulf the tide is scarcely 
felt. 

YIOBS. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Pyramid road, at 7h. Om., 
and the average rise is 10 feet. 
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ro BJLT. — ^From Ninfas point the coast nma neariy straight 
to £ngaao baj, a distance of 36 miles. This straight shore is difl^, 
similar to the coast eastward of the gulf, and with no outljing dangers. 
The tide runs north-east and sonth-west» nearly in the direction of the 
shore, from 1 to 2 knots. 

In Engano bay the water is shoaler than that near the higher land. 
Aroand this bay, between North and South difb, the land is low and 
sandy, with many small sand-hills or hummocks near the beach. 

osuvAT BIVBB. — The entrance to this river is at the south-west 
corner of Engano bay, just where the beach ends and the rising 
ffround begins. A reef of rocks, uncovered at half-tide, and dry at low 
water, extends across the mouth, and apparently shuts it up. Chupat 
bar is between the reef and the beach, and has scarcely aibot of water 
on it when the tide is out, but at high water there are from 7 to 12 feet, 
according to the state of the tide. The greatest rise of tide during the 
neaps was found to be 6^ feet. 

About 18 miles up the river (measuring by the very serpentine coarse 
of the stream) is a place admirable adapted for a settlement. It is a 
rising ground, from 20 to 30 feet in height, close to the banks of the 
river, commanding a view of 5 leagues to the north and west^ and an 
uninterrupted view to the eastward. Throughout this extended view the 
country is fertile in the extreme. The soil is of a dark coleur, and very 
rich. Excellent grass covers it in every direction. Numerous herds of 
wild cattle graze in the plains. There are several lakes on the south side 
literally covered with wild fowl. 

Sauce trees (a kind of willow) grow on the banks of the river in great 
abundance : some are large, 3 feet in circumference, and about 20 in 
height. They are chiefly the red sauce, which is much more durable^than 
the white. It is fit for pumps, pump-boxes, boats, and many other pur- 
poses for which elm is frequently used. The very winding course of this 
river, and the rich soil through which it flows, affords facilities for 
isolating numerous peninsulas, and artificially watering a very large 
extent of country. The most certain defence against the Indians is a 
ditch filled with water, no matter how small, as they never willingly cross 
water in their attacks. 

Had Sir John Narborough seen this part of the country, he would not 
have given so unpromising a report to his master. How the Spaniards 
could have overlooked it, having a settlement so near, upon the Valdee 
peninsula is surprising. Perhaps the Indians were numerous, and kept 
them within bounds. Southward to the mouth of this river is a range of 
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-table-lMid, bom 60 to 60 feet in heights ending in yer; white clmlky * 
looking diffi. See View on Chart No. 1|288« 

■■■■ii It is high watery foil and change* in the Chupat river, at 
Sh. dOm^ and the average rise is 9 feet. The ebb mns 2, 8, or 4 knots ; 
the flood is not felt more than 6 miles from the entrance. 

i»T»iiciTiow»iF— Vessels wishing to enter the river must examine the 
channel at low water, and place a buoy at the end of the reef, because the 
deepest water is close to it. Within the reef the water is at all times quite 
smooth. Near the mouth the river is not more than 60 jards wide, and is 
5 feet deep at dead low water ; higher up it gets broader, but not deeper. 
At low tide the water is quite fresh at the bar, and at high water 8 miles 
only above it. Boats or flat-bottomed barges might be tracked up bj men 
or horses to a great distance. The river is free from obstacles, and the 
banks are Arm and level. The best time to leave the river is before high 
water, with the last quarter flood, because, when the ebb makes, it sets 
directlj upon the reef. At each side of the mouth are great quantities 
of drift wood. Many fragments of light volcanic scorisB were picked up, 
possibfy washed from the volcanic mountains on the western tide of the 
continent. 



is the north-east termination of the table-land which 
extends 5 miles from the Chupat river. The coast from Castro point to 
Delfln point, and thence to Lobos head and Union pointy is high and 
bold, the water being deep, and free from danger. The cliffs hereabout 
have a chalky appearance, and consist of very light-coloured sand and 
dayey earth, with dark horizontal strata. 



% 8 miles south-west of Castro point, has a small 
eonical hummock seen above the table-land. This hummock appears 
double, saddle-shaped, and rugged, when seen fhmi the northward. 
Eight miles south of Delfin point is Hidden islet, and so much like the 
difis near it that one might easily run past, even if looking out, and only 
a mile or two distant, without seeing it. Union point, 18 miles to the 
southward of Hidden islet, is rather low and rocky. Here the character 
of the coast changes, bold cliffs and extensive ranges of table-land 
no kmger meeting the eye, and the shore becoming lower and more 
uneven. 



r, 13 miles from Union point, is low and rocky, with a 
ragged outline. For a quarter of a mile from the sea it is quite bare» 
rocky, and dark-coloured, and there are some rocks, and a rocky ledge 
eztanding half a mile to the north-eastward. Lieutenant Wickham soonded 
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7 faifaomSf a oable fitom the shore ; fkrther off the water appeared to be 
more shoal, but a strong tide rippling prevented him from ascertainiag. 
On the north side of the point, inside the reef, there b an an<dM»nige 
where small craft might find shelter from south-east winds^ Sealem 
anchor there at times. 



% 6 miles south of Tombo point, forms the northern head 
of the Bay of Vera, and shows a smooth slope, terminating in a low roekjT 
point, when seen from the northward or southward ; but in a ragged 
ridge of rocks, if seen from the eastward. There are rocks under water 
near, within 2 cables of the extreme point. Atlas point is 70 feet high« 
and to the westward between it and Tombo point is situated Mount Triste, 
300 feet above the sea. See View on Chart No. 1,288. 



% an anchorage fit for small craft, drawing less than 12 feet, 
lies to the south-west of Atlas point. It is formed by a reef of rocks, 
lying south-west and north-east nearly a mile in length, and half a cable 
broad. A vessel may enter from the north-east or from the south-west, 
remembering that in each entrance the bottom is rocky and uneven, and 
there are only 12 feet at low water in them. Inside, opposite to the 
shingle beach, is a good berth, in 15 feet at low water, over a bottom 
of coarse sand, shells, and sandy mud. 

With a strong wind from south-eastward a sea may be thrown into this 
corner, over and around the natural breakwater, from the beginning of 
the last quarter fiood to the end of the first quarter ebb, during which time 
the reef is covered ; the beach, however, does not show the effeots of 
much sea. The land is low close around Vera bay ; but rather high 
ground is seen in-shore. Two islets, with rocks near thein, lie nearly in 
the middle of the bay, and the tide sets through, ^between the reef and 
the shore, about a mile an hour. 



lo, the southern point of Vera bay, is level, and rather low. 
with a few rocks close to its extreme point. Two miles north-west 
of Cape Base is Basa cove, a good anchorage with all winds, excepting 
those between N. by W. and N.E. This cove is free from impediment of 
any kind ; but on the east side the ground is hard and stony ; in the 
middle, and near the west side, there is good holding ground, a stiff yellow 
clay. Sand is shown by the hand-lead, but underneath is clay. There is 
neither fresh water nor any firewood, excepting a few straggling bushes. 



•. — In approaching this part of the coast from the 
northward, there lire several rocks near the shore, which are very little above 
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the waier, ftnd there is a conBiderable reef in the <yffing called the Sala^ 
benrn. the extreme of which is a dry rocki situated 4^ miles E. by S. 
from Cape Raso. This ridge probably projects off from Cape San Josef 
to the southward of Cape Base, for there are two dry rocks in the same 
line of bearing, one a mile and a half, and the other 3^ miles from that 
cape, besides several patches which break. The tide sets rather strongly 
along the shores which is fronted by reefs for 2 or 3 miles off. Great 
oantion should therefore be used in approaching the coast, as the water 
is deep, and, if becalmedi it may be necessary to anchor, which will be 
in at least 30 fathoms water. 



r^ about 6 miles across, lies to the southward of Cape Raso, 
between it and Cape San Josef. The Salaberria reef extends from the 
latter Cape^ and if as continuous as it appears, there ought to be good 
riding In this bay. New Coye, dose to the northward of Cape San Josef, 
is smally and exposed to east winds* West Cove, in the south-west 
comer of Crua bay, haa not been examined^ 



90B.T sjprrA XLBVA is situated on the south side of Cape 
San Josef. The harbour may be easily known by some hummocky hills 
120 feet high, on the north-east projecting point, on the easternmost of 
which there is a remarkable stone resembling a monumental record, but it 
is a natural production* The best anchorage is at the north-west corner 
of the bay, in 6 or 7 fathoms, but not too near to the shore, for when 
the sea is heavy the ground*swell breaks for some distance off. The 
small low island of Florido lies half a mile, W. | S., from the eastern point 
of entrance, and a quarter of a mile from the island is a bank, with only 
12 feet water on it, which must be avoided in working into the bay. The 
plan of this port published by the Admiralty is a copy of the excellent 
survey by the officers of the Spanish ships Airevida and DesctUneriOy and 
is auffioient for the navigator ; there is also a plan in Weddel's Voyage 
that is equally correct.* 

Soppiiee. — The water that is contained in the wells on the western 
shore of the bay is too brackish to be worth consideration ; nor is there 
any fireeb water to be obtained from any part of the harbour. Of fuel, 
a temporary supply may be procured from the small shrubby tree which 
is described in the account of Port Desire (gee page 54), and which 
Sa tolerably abundant here. Guanaooe, ostriches, armadillos, and the 
cavia or Patagonian hare, are to be procured, as are also wOd ducks, par« 
fridges, snipes, and rails, but fish seem to be scarce. The guanaoo affords 
BD excellent food, but it is a difficult animal to approach ; one shot 



* See Flan of Fort Santa Elena, Ko. 335; scale, ma 3*1 inches. 
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in 1882y when deuied and akinnedy weiglMd 168 pounds. The Indinns 
soinetunes viait this pari of the ooMtr bat principally for the pnrpoee of 
burying their dead. 



. — It is high water at fall and change in Port Santa Elena at 4 
o'clock, and the tide rises at springs 17 feet. 



LT extends from Port Santa Elena to Cape Dos 
BahiaSy a distance of 22 miles ; the shore is rocky as far as Fabian pointy 
where it changes to shingle, and so continues as far as the Cape. In the 
depth of Camarones bay, there is a high rocky islet, with two lower and 
smaller ones to the northward, all of which are quite white, and so named 
Blanca islets ; this whiteness is caused by numerous sea birds. Along 
this shore, and especially along the headland, the tide runs strongly from 
1 to 3 knots, nearly N.N.E. and S.S.W., rising fVom 8 to 12, and some- 
times even to 15 feet. A ledge of rocks, extending a mile to the N.£, 
of Cape Dos Bahias, should be carefully avoided. Moreno islet, 2 miles 
north-west of the same cape, and a third of a mile from the shore, is 
high, rocky, and of a dark colour. 



EO oowB, situated about 7 miles to the southward of Cape 
Dos Bahias, is exposed to south-east winds, and somewhat difficult to 
enter, because of the strong tides setting past There is, however, good 
shelter from the prevsiling winds. The intervening coast is bold apd 
steep-to, without an anchorage. In the offing are the islets of Sola, 
Arze, and Rasa, but, excepting the latter, they are not dangerous, being 
rather high, from 80 to 100 feet, with deep water near them. 



*, situated 11 miles south-east from Cape Dos Bahias, and 
E. I N. 8 miles from Leones isle, is dangerous, because it is low and far 
from the land ; the water round it is deep, excepting at the south side, 
where there are some rocks near the islet, extending rather more than 
amile. 



lies one mile to the southward of Gregorio oove. Be- 
tween this island (sometimes caUed Ship island) and Harbour isle> on 
its western side, is an anchorage, good in point of safety, but somewhat 
disagreeable on account of the eddy tides. The eye is a sufficient guide 
in entering, as the shore is bold, and there is no hidden danger. There is 
generally a small stream of fresh water at the north-west part of Leonea 
isle, but it cannot be depended upon during the summer months. A few 
bushes may serve for a temporary supply of fuel, but there are not enough 
for a store. There is no passage between the two islands except for boats. 
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Tlie gromd towards the narrow part of the passage is rocky and unoTen. 
The tide sets directlj through, causing eddies which vrill turn a ship round 
at her moorings against a strong breeze/ 

In the best anchorage, abreast of the middle of Harbour islet, there are 
4 iathoms at low water over a clean sandy bottom. In approaching this 
anchorage, the set of the tide should be considered, in order to determine 
whether to pass round the north or round the south side of the island. 
The flood-tide runs strongly to the eastward round the northern side, 
between it and the main land. 



off the west end of Leones isle, is low and 
rocky, with a hummock upon it While the flood-tide is running, a 
vessel ought to giye it a good berth, as the tide sets rather towards 
it. There is no other danger in the passage between Leones and the 



Off San Boque point the flood tide sets to the N.E., easterly, 3, 4, or 5 
knots. From San Boque point to Cabo del Sur, or South Cape, which is 
2 mike to the south-west, the tide sets to the eastward during the flood, 
passing the latter at the rate of 3 knots, and causing much rippling. In 
the bight to the northward of Cabo del Sur is the Oven, a concealed 
dock»like coyc. 



r lies westward of San Roque point, formed by Cabo del Sur 
and the north shore. There is anchorage in the bight to the south-west, 
in 8 fathoms at low water. Southerly gales send a heavy swell into Gill 
bay, as w^ as into Fort San Antonio. South Cape makes as an island, 
when seen from the eastward, the isthmus being very low. 



on the western side of Cabo del Sur, between it and 
Taldes island, formerly called Port San Antonio, is one of the best ports 
on the coast In entering, a vessel may pass on either side of Valdes isle, 
and steer by the eye, as there is no hidden danger^ Southerly winds send 
in a good deal of swell, but cause no further inconvenience. The best 
anchorage is in the north-west comer, shutting the point of the main 
land in with Yaldes isle, where there are 5 fathoms water over a stiff 
elajey bottom, the lead may show shingle or gravel, but there is stiff 
day underneath. 

Westward of Yaldes island are the Cayetano islands, between which 
and the main is a big^t which appears to ofibr anchorage and shelter ; 



* &t Sketch of Leones or Ship Ue, Xo. 652 ; scale, m » 1*6 inch. 
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but it is unfit for any yeisel. About 1 mile south of the Oajetano Islands 
are Los Frajles, which show as three distinot rooks at low water, and at 
high water there are alwajs breakers upon them. They may be closely 
approached on either side. See View on Chart No. 1,288. 



VB AXVOAB* an island situated nearly 3 miles from Los Frayles, 
does not resemble a sugar-loaf ; its summit is uneren and rocky, rising to 
190 feet above the sea. There are roc^ close around, and dangerous ones 
between it and the reef of San Pasqual, which lies nearly 6 miles to the 
south-west. To the northward of the westernmost of the out-lying rocks, 
off the eastern and western extremities of the Pan de Asuear, there is 
anchorage under the island in 7 or 8 fathoms over a muddy bottom. This 
anchorage might answer for a vessel wishing to enter Port Melo, and 
waiting for the tide. 

90»T MEUiOt the entrance of which is nearly 8 miles north«west of 
the Pan de Asmoar, is too rocky, and too much exposed to southerly winds to 
be valuable as a port. Off it are several rocks, lying in a direct line 
between San Pasqual or Molino reef, and Fan de Asuear.* 

Between Point Castillos, which lies 4 miles to the westward of Port 
Melo, and Cape Aristazabal, a distance of 25 miles, are several bights and 
coves, though none of them are worth notice as fit places for anything 
larger than a decked boat 

villas. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Port Melo at 8h, 40m., the 
rise at springs being 16 feet. The tides here are strong, running along the 
land 2 or 3 knots. Off the projecting points, and in confined passages;, their 
strength is of course increased, and causes heavy ripplings, when opposing 
the wind. 



if 5 miles to the south-west of Port Melo, is large and 
bold in appearance, with detached rocks and islands all around it : at 
the north*east side of it is Tova cove, a good anchorage for vesseb 
drawing less than 16 feet. In entering, avoid the reef on the star- 
board hand, and close the opposite shore which is steep-to ; there 
is anchorage in 6 fathoms muddy bottom, sheltered from all winds ex- 
cepting northerly, which cannot raise much sea, as the main land to 
the northward is so near, and a strong tide is always setting through, 
between the island and the main. On Tova there is abundance of 
oxcellent firewood, and, in general, water may be procured. 



* See Admiralty Plan of Port Melo» No. 6S3 ; icalc, m s 2 inches. 
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BO0X0 ua MKDmAjro SBiMUbf lie aouih^eaitwftrd of 
Tova, and must be carefblly avoidedi The Mednuio» which is 4 mileB 
from ToTBy la a mere reef, but dangerotifl, firom lying ao far off ; the sea 
breaks upon it with ?iolence at most times. 

me &0B08 and HAXXavo X8UUI, situated in shore, 14 miles to the 
westward of Tova, are beset with rocks. Inside these islands is Busta- 
mante bay, open and exposed to the south-east winds ; several rocks 
lie near the middle. The Yiana isles, which lie 4 miles to the eastward 
of Cape Aristazabal, have a reef 1^ miles to the eastward of the largest 
on which the sea generallj breaks ; in other directions they may be ap- 
proached with safety. 

9omv MAMUWXWA, a mere rocky inlet, unfit for anything except a 
boat, is separated from Bustamante bay by Gravina peninsula. A 
glance ai (j^s port will show that it little deseryes either the name of 
Malaspioa, or to be described as a harbour. Upon the coast, between 
Leones isle and this port, which forms the north side of the Bay of St. 
George, a southerly gale drives a heavy sea, the land has everywhere a 
barren desert appearance^ destitute of trees or any verdure. In height 
it is generally between 100 and 600 feet, and no mountains are visible. 

OAYB AmiSTAZABA& is situated about 3 miles to the southward of 
the entrance to Port Malaspina. There is deep water close to the cape, 
excepting at three-quarters of a mile to the south-east, where there is a 
rocky plaoe which causes breakers at half-tide. Off the cape the flood 
tide sets to the north-eastward about 2 knots ; with the ebb it runs to the 
southward. 

From Cape Aristazabal to Cordova Cove, a distance of 46 miles, the 
land gradually rises. A range of table land is seen increasing in height, 
as it extends southward. There is no danger of any kind between these 
placee, excepting a rock off the Quintano isles, which lie 7| miles to the 
westward. The soundings are regular, the tides scarcely felt, the coast 
steep-to, and bold. After passing the Quintano isles, high light-coloured 
cliffs bound the sea ; they continue nearly as far as Cordova cove. 



situated 11 miles to the nwthward of Cordova 
cove, is remarkable. It is a regular-shaped cone, shows itself distinctly 
above the high ranges of table land, and is visible 40 or 50 miles distant* 



OOTS is rocky and shallow, almost unfit for the recep- 
tion of any vessel. From the northern point of the cove a i*eef extends 
half a nUe^ and 2 miles N.E. of the point lies the Novales shoal, a small 



* See View on Chart Ko. 1,288. 
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rookj ledge under water. There is also a ledge of rocka direetlj east of 
the oovey and to the south-east of the north point. Five miles southward 
of Cordoya covOy and one mile off shore, are the Ali rocks ; dry at low 
water, and having breakers on them when coyered. There is no other 
outlying danger between Cordoya cove and Cape T^ Puntas, the 
southern point of the Gulf of St. George. 



17 miles to the south-west of Cordova cove, is a 
toleraUj good anchorage during westerly winds. The beach is level 
and sandy, but so much swell generally breaks upon it that landing is 
difficult There is plenty of small firewood near the shore, and a 
salma of fine white salt From north to south, by the east, Tilli road 
is quite open. The anchorage is in 6 or 6 fathoms water, over a dean 
sandy bottom. The heights near the shore are composed of a sandy li^t- 
eoloured dili^vial earth, and great quantities of fossil shelly principally 
oyster sheUs of a very large sise. The position of Tilli road may be re- 
cognised by its lying between the second and third prominent blufla, 
which are seen to the southward of the lower land about Cordova cove. 

In the depth of the Gulf of St Greorge, from Tilli road to a clifi^ bluff 
named Cape Murphy, a distance of 85 miles, the shore is low ; generally 
a shingle or sandy beach, without cliffs or rocks. The soundings in 
the offing are regular. Thence for 28 miles to Casamayor point, the 
shore is rugged and broken, with very little cliff. Over Casamayor point 
are Espinosa heights, forming a high ridge, fronted towards the sea by 
precipitous cliffs. Thence to Cape Tres Puntas the coast for 48 miles is 
alternately difi^ rock, sand, or shingle, in disconnected portions. 

OAva TmMM vmRJUB may be known from seaward, by observii^ 
that it is the termination of a long level range of table land running 
north and south. A little to the south-east of the northern end of that 
range is a remarkable conical hill, 260 feet high, like a sugar-loaf, attached 
to the main range, though rather a straggler ; and there is a small sharp 
peak rather northward of the fall of the range. The cape shows three 
distinct upright heads of a light-coloured earthy cliff; off these heads are 
ledges of rocks, extending half a mile to seaward, and the tide rushes and 
ripples over them with violence. One mile from the shore there is no 
danger whatever.* 

From Cape Tres Puntas to Cape Blanco, a distance of 8 miles, the 
coast is low and rocky, with table land showing in shore. A thick bed 



* Set Admiialty Chart :— East Coast of Sooth Amcriea, Sheet XI., Ko. 1,384 ; acaJe , 
dai 4 inehes. 
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of kelp lines the rocky coast. Salinas (salt lagoons or marshes) extend 
for manj miles in shore of these points. 



rco, at a distance, appears to be an island. Three 
distinct masses of ragged rock 180 feet high are connected to the main 
land by a narrow low isthmus. On each side of the isthmus is a small 
cove. That on the south side is sheltered excepting from south to east. 
A very small Tessel might obtain tolerable shelter from all winds, by 
anchoring close to the end of the kelp, in the north east comer of the cove. 
A yessel intending to anchor here should make great allowance for 
the tide. The flood sets with force over the bed of rocks, which lie 
half a mUe north-eastward of the Cape, and they would prove extremely 
dangerous, if drawn in among them. The beach around the cove is rather 
stee])^ and fonned of shingle, here and there mixed with dark sand. The 
depth is from 4 to 6 fathoms. Plenty of excellent firewood, of a small 
sort^ may be cut on the south-west side of the cove, a few yards only from 
the beach, but there is no appearance of fresh water. 



*om the summit of Cape Blanco^ patches 
of shoal water are seen towards the north-east and south-east, some 10 or 
12 miles off shore, on and about which are ripplings and overfalls more 
or less riolent according to the time of tide, and the direction and strength 
of the wind. Over these shoals there is but little water in many places, 
ftud the soundings are very iri*egular. A vessel should entirely avoid 
them. H.M.S. Adventure passed over two of them, and had not less than 
5 fathoms, but possibly at low water the depth may be considerably less ; 
ihey are thrown up by the force of the tide, which sweeps round the Cape, 
into and out of St. George's Gulf, with great strength. 

Byron BboaL — The north and south ends of the Byron shoal bear 
respectively from Cape Tres Puntas and Cape Blanco, E. by N. -J N,, 
distant from the former 7 miles, and from the latter 5 miles ; consequently 
it extends in a N.W. ^ N. and S.E. ^ S. direction for 6 miles ; it is 
scarcely a quarter of a mile wide. 

Anne Slioal. — The north end of this shoal bears E. f N., 7 miles from 
Cape Blanco, and extends in nearly a southerly direction for 2 miles 
Between these shoals there is a passage 2 miles wide, and the depth 
gradually increases to more than 15 fathoms. 

Within these shoals are two others ; a small one with two fathoikis on 
it, bearing E. ^ S. from the Cape, and distant 2 miles ; and another 
2 fathoms bank, which has been named after the Cutter Susanna which 
stmck on it. It is 2^ miles in length, and nearly a mile broad ; its 
direction is S.S.E. and N.N.W., and its northern end lies dj^ miles 
S.E. by S. from Cape Blanco. 

[S. A.] P 
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There is probablj more shoal groand to the N.E^ for in the jear 1829, 
having approached the bind within 14 miles, with Cape Tres Pantas, 
bearing S.W. ^ S^ the depth rather suddenly decreased from 40 to 14 
fathoms, pebbly bottom, being then about 10 miles within the 50 fathoms* 
edge of the bank. On approaching the land, the quality of the bottom 
becomes irregular, and changing from ooze to sand, with pebbly shoal 
patches ; so that by attention to the soundings and nature of the bottom, 
these shoals may be easily avoided. 

A good mark to avoid them is, not to approach so near to the Capo as 
to see the rugged hillock of Cape Blanco, and to keep the high land of 
Cape Tres Puntas, which is visible from the deck about 20 miles, on the 
horizon. 



—The flood or northerly tide ceases in the offing at 4h. 15m., 
but in the neighbourhood of the Cape and among the shoals, the tides 
may be less regular ; they produce strong ripplings, and set with con- 
siderable strength. 

The COAST, from Cape Blanco southward, is low, and the beach re- 
gular, until near. Port Desire, when it rises into a remarkable bluff. This 
coast line, however, was imperfectly seen ; within the distance of 3 to 5 
miles from the shore there are several small patches of rock, which 
uncover at half tide, but beyond that belt the coast is free from any 
known danger, and may be approached to not less than 15 fathoms; within 
that limit the ground is fouL 

VOST pasma, at the mouth of a river of the same name, lies 33 
miles to the southward of Cape Blanco; it has rather a difficult entrance, 
from the strength of the tide and its narrow breadth, and it is rendered 
still more confined from several rocky reefs that extend off the north 
shore, or that lie nearly in mid-channel. The north point of entrance of 
the port is a steep bluff, and is therefore remarkable as being the only 
point of that description along this part of the coast. At 4 miles 
N. by E. J E. from that bluff there are some rocks caUed Sorrell edge, a 
quarter of a mile without which the depth is 13 fathoms. The Tower 
rock, on the south side of the port, becomes visible after passing this 
ledge ; it opens out when the North bluff bears S.W. ^ S.* The anchorage 
is off the ruins on the north shore, and the vessel should be moored; the 
tide sets in and out regularly.f 



* See View on Chart, No. 1,309. 

t See Admiralty Plan of Fort Desire, Ka 1,309 ; tcaley'm s I * 6 inches. 
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Some jears since a Spanish colony was founded at Port Desire, but not 
answering the purpose, it was soon given up. The ruins of the edifices 
which are of stone, and the remains of a &uit garden, which in the year 
1829, produced quinces and cherries^ distinctly point out the spot. 

The river was examined as far as a boat could go, and from a neigh- 
bouring hill it appeared at that time to bo fed by a very small winding 
stream; but from the broad level ground, and muddy flats on either side 
of the stream, and the steep cli£& which bounded them, it appears pro- 
bable that they form the bed of a large river at certain periods of the year, 
like that of the Samboronbon, which runs into La Plata. 

Boppiies. — Four miles above the ruins there is a small peninsula, connected 
by a narrow isthmus to the north shore; by sending a party up, and stationing 
men ¥rith guns on the isthmus, it is very likely that several guanacos 
may be shot as they are driven across it ; for the peninsula is their 
favourite feeding-place. These animals are abundant, but unless strate- 
gem be used, they are very difficult, from their shyness, to be approached. 
The easiest way of shooting them is by lying in wait, at break of day, near 
the places where there is fresh water. Guinea pigs are also numerous, and 
excellent eating. 

There are some holes near the rains, which generally contain water, 
but of so brackish a quality as scarcely to be worth notice. The 
wood is the same kind that was described in the account of Santa Elena, 
and it burned well ; but on the islets farther up the inlet, and in many of 
the valleys, firewood of a superior quality may be freely obtained. The 
country appeared to be a parched barren desert, with some strag- 
gling tufts of brown grass and a few stunted bushes. Of edible vegetables 
there are few or none; good wildfowl are plentiful, and fish, especially 
shell fish, are abundant. 

Once or twice in the year, a large body of Indians visit this 
place as if to reconnoitre, and' therefore no straggling parties from 
the ship, much less individuals, should venture to any distance without 
having ascertained that the natives are not in the neighbourhood. 
"War to the knife" with all white men is now their maxim, in conse- 
quence of the treatment they have received from the Spaniards and their 
descendants. 



the entrance of Port Desire, it is high water at full and 
change, 10 minutes after 12 o^clock, and the springs rise 18 feet. 
It should be borne in mind, when approaching any part of the 
coast between Union bay and Port Desire, that there is a difierence of 
half a tide, or 3 hours nearly, between the turn of the tide-stream in the 

n 2 
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offing and the time of high water in the harbours. Three hours after high 
water in the harbours, or rather upon the shores, the tide ceases to run to 
the northward, and begins to run in a contrary direction. Also 3 hours 
after low water on the shore, the tide turns in the offing. 



lonowB. — A vessel bound to Port Desire, or merelj wishing to 
anchor in the bay which fronts it, may procure a good berth in 7 fathoms^ 
at low water, well sheltered from N.N.W. round westerly to S.E. with the 
North bluff bearing N. W. J W., and Tower rock W. | S. This situation 
being a little to the southward of the fair way of the port, and about 1^ 
miles from the nearest shore, is out of the strength of the tide. The 
bottom, however, being strewed with rounded stones, is rather foul for 
hemp cables, but the holding ground, although of such suspicious quality, 
seemed to be good. 

Waiting for low water, all the dangers that exist will be seen, and 
the vessel easily dropped in with the tide, should the wind be, as it 
generally is, westerly. If it be fair, it will be advisable for the ship to 
be in the entrance at slack water; or, if the breeze be strong enough, 
a little before : as the water is deep on the south shore, there seems to 
be no real danger that may not be avoided by a careful look-out for 
kelp, which on that coast always grows upon, and therefore plainly 
indicates the existence of rocky ground. The course in is about W.S.W.^ 
and the distance from the entrance to the anchorage is 1^ miles. 

Captahi Fitz-Roy adds to the above account by Captain King, that 
vessels of 300 tons will not find easy access to Port Desire, the narrow 
and hooked entraace, the strong tides, the short interval of slack 
water, and the uncertain bottom, are sufficient obstacles to deter any 
large ship from making the experiment, unless urged by necessity. la 
the Beagle's last visit she knocked off a piece of her forefoot against the 
rock, to whigh she has given her name, and which lies N. -^ E. 3 cables* 
lengths from Chaffers point. Entering by a compass course is out of the 
question; two leads, a sharp eye, the braces in hand, and moderate sail 
are precautions absolutely necessary, as the tide hustles a vessel through 
in a few minutes, even against a strong wind. 



12 miles south-east from Port Desire, is 
hold on the outer side, and may be passed very close without 
danger, for the tide rather sets off than towards the shore. The tide 
is very rapid, and forms, even in a calm, strong ripplings, which in a breeze 
must be very dangerous for boats to pass through, and, indeed, not 
agreeable for vessels of any size. 
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r, inside Pengnin island, is a good anchorage, bat 
from the strength of the tides troublesome to enter. The bottom, 
besides, is very- foul, and 30 fathoms deep ; and though an anchor 
might save a vessel from driving ashore, she would not be likelj to 
regain it. In entering the bay, border pretty close to the Wells point, 
the low rockj point to the southward, in order to avoid Maj reef, which 
lies about a quarter of a mile IN. ^ E. from it ; but as the sea always 
breaks upon it, the eye and a due consideration of the tides are the best 
guides.* 

iKay mecT extends for some distance to the eastward of the breakers, 
and therefore the tide, when within it, sets in or out of the bay, 
but with little strength. Should a vessel not be able to enter the bay, there 
is anchorage off Wells point between it and the reef, on, it is said, toler- 
ably clean ground. There is 12 or 13 fathoms off the reef;, then the 
depth shoals for one or two casts of the lead to 7 fathoms, after which it 
deepens again. From thence the vessel may haul across the bay, and 
anchor in 4 fathoms at low water, at about a quarter of a mile within 
Wells point, bringing it to bear £. by N., and avoiding the kelp which 
projects off from the sandy beaches. For further directions the Plan will 
be the best guide. 

When once in, the anchorage is good, and protected at all points, except 
between N.E. and E. by N., but from the appearances of the beaches it is not 
probable that a heavy sea is often thrown in. There is no wood to be 
procured of any size. A few gallons of water may be collected in the 
wells situated immediately within Wells point : the passage to them 
lies over a small rocky bar, that a boat may cross at three-quarters 
flood ; there is also a small spring at the north end of the third sandy 
beach, which a herd of guanacos was observed to visit every morning, but 
as the water only trickles down in a very small quantity, it cannot afford 
more than a temporary supply. In short, besides a secure anchorage, 
this place affords no other advantage, though convenient for sealing vessels 
to anchor in while employed in their occupation upon Penguin island. 
Wells Point is in lat 47° 57' 20" S., and long. 65° 45' 40" W. 



^It is high water, full and change, in Sea Bear bay at 
12h. 45m., and the tide rises 20 feet. The food sets to the northward, and 
during its strength at more than 3 knots; and the ebb has been known to 
set a ship 15 miles to the south in 5 hours. Off Penguin island the high 
water, or the termination of the northerly stream, takes place at about 4h« 
or 4h. 15m. after the moon's passage ; which is 3^ or 4 hours at least after 
it is high water at the shore. 

^ See Admiralty Plan, No. 1,309; ma'0'4 of an inch. 
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r 10 contained between the sonth head of Sea Bear bay 
and Hilly point ; it forms a deep bight, 13 miles across, bat is much 
exposed, being quite open to the south and east, and at the conclusion of a 
8oath*west gale, when the wind always veers to south and south by east^ 
there is a considerable sea. The shore is skirted for some distanoe off 
with many rocks, and the bay altogether is quite unfit for anchorage. 
The land is of the same height as about Sea Bear bay, but has more 
lamps or nodales of rocky hills visible on the outline of its soimnit. 

Off this bay, in the old chart, is laid down a rock called the Eddystone ; it 
would seem that this rock and the Bellaco rock, discovered by the brothers 
Nodal in 1619, are the same danger ; but the whole coast between Cape 
Blanco and Port Swn Julian is much strewed with shoals, which are the 
more dangerous from the strength of the tides which set between them. 
In navigating upon this part of the coast, the depth and quality of the 
soundings is a good guide, and, as a general rule, when the depth is more 
than 40 fathoms, there exists no known danger.* 

In directing the ship's course by night near this coast, regard should be 
paid to the tide, which sets with considerably strength, the current 
parallel with the shore. 

TiM 8HAO mocK is a whitish mass of rock, perfectly bare, lying about 
1^ miles off Hilly point ; 2 miles to the southward of it there are four small 
dark-coloured rocks ; and a mile farther there is rather a large rocky islet. 

On the land, ai^ at a short distance from the coast, there are three 
hiUs, which appear, when a little to the southward of Sea Bear bay, to 
be round-topped, but on reaching more to the southward, they extend in 
length and form into two hills, and when 9 miles to the southward of 
the Shag rock, they appear to form one mass of table land. 



OAPB "WATCSMAir, 22 miles from the Shag rock, is low, but may 
be distinguished by its bell- shaped mount ; at 6 miles from the point 
there is a shoal with kelp on it, and only 3 fathoms water. There are 
also many other shoal patches, but all are buoyed with seaweed ; the ship 
passed between several in 7 and 9 fathoms. 

. I ■ . - ■ II ■■ III 111! 

* On March 10, 1849, the Sirius^ merchant ship, is said to hare ran on a reef of roeka 
about 10 miles E.N.E. ftom the southern point of Spiring hay. The captain, in his 
report to the owners, and by them transmitted to the Secretary of the Admiralty, states, 
that after striking about 20 minutes, by throwing all aback, the ship went off into 4 or 5 
fiithoms water, but before way could be gathered on her, she again struck on her port 
bilge ; though there were at the same time 7 fathoms under her starboard fore channel. 
Soon after, however, the vessel got clear, without damaging her rodder, but making a 
great deal of water. The position of the reef, according to the same Report, is about 
48^ 7' S., 65 ^ 37 ' W. ^ee also Nautical Ma^zine for August 1849, page 433. 
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•The groimd is very foal for more tium 4 miles fi«m Ca|)e Watohman, 
and is 00 uneTen that the tide ripples much. Though no positive danger 
has been discoyered, it would always be prudent to give the cape a wide 
berthy and pass to the eastward of the Bellaco. When the cape has been 
passed, a hill will be seen to the N. W. of it, somewhat resembling Monte 
Yideo^ in the river Plata, both in shape and colour, but not quite so high; 
it also is called Monte Video, and is in lat. 48'' 13' 40" S.» and long. 
66P 25' 50" W. 

asaveioar aajr lies to the northward of Cape Watchman, the shpre 
filling back into a bight, which offers good shelter from westerly winds ; 
bat in approaching or quitting it, due allowance must be made for the 
tides, which sweep along the shore from 2 to 3 knots. 



Tlie iiTLTiACO ROCK, or the San Estevan shoal, was searched for in 
vain in the voyage of the Descubierta and Atrevida ; but Captain Stokes, 
in the early part of 1828, on his passage down the coast, found it, and 
had an observation of the sun close to it for the latitude, which is 
48** 29' 20" S., and the long. 60"* 12' 15" W. It bears S. 40 E. true, or 
nearly S.E. by E. ^ E. magnetic, distant 10^ miles from the extremity of 
Cape Watchman, and S.E. \ E. from Monte Video. The rock is a dark 
mass, about 6 feet above the water at high tide, and has the appearance 
of a boat turned bottom up : within half a mile of its south side the 
Beagle sounded in 12 and 15 fathoms, rocky bottom, and on its east side, 
at the same distance, the depth is from 20 to 24 fathoms. The ground 
around it being foul and uneven, the coast in its neighbourhood should be 
avoided. 

&ooxoirr vozvr. — From 4 miles to the southward of Cape Watch- 
man to this point the land rises and the coast is safer ; but 5 miles to the 
eastward of Lookout point, there is a large patch of foul ground with 
much kelp. The land still rises, in advancing to the southward, till it 
attains the height of above 600 feet, and is then remarkable for its 
horizontal outline. Flat and Bird islets, 11 miles to the southward of 
Look-out point, though low, are too near the land to be dangerous to 
vessels that keep a fair offing. r 

SAVOSO BBBF lies 9 miles to the southward of Flat islet, and off the 
high table land of Cape Danoso it is a dangerous reef, projectiDg 3 miles 
from the shore lo the south-eastward, hut it does not appear to be steep- 
to. From thence to Fort San Julian, there is no known danger ; Mount 
Wood, near that port, and the above-mentioned long range of horizontal 
land, show so far out to sea, that they are unfailing guides for making 
that port. 
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»OAT MMM Jvujur is 73 miles from Cape Watchmui. Mount 
Wood, 951 feet high, and visible from the deck for at least 33 miles, is 
a good mark for this port, being flat-topped and much more elevated than 
the land about it ; the trend of the coast maj also be useful as a mark ; 
and the land about the port being higher than that on either side of it» no 
mistake can be made. 

The north head, Cape Curioso, 4^ miles to the northward of the 
entrance, is a low point jutting out to the northward, formed of clifb 
horizontally stratified, of which the upper part is white brown, and the 
lower generally black, or with black streaks. The little monument erected 
by his shipmates to the memory of Lieutenant Sholl, close to the point 
of the same name, 1^ miles within Point Pena, the northern point of 
entrance, stands in kt. 49'' 15' 2(X' S., and long. GT" 42' W.* 

An extensive bar crosses the entrance, and in the middle dries at 
low water, leaving a channel on either side, with something less than 2 
fathoms in them and rather intricate. But the great range of tide (30 feet 
at the highest springs, and 16 in the dead neaps) makes the passing this 
bar comparatively easy. A reference to the plan will show the way 
across it better than any description, but great attention should be paid to 
the set of the tides, which run in and out sometimes at the rate of 4 knots. 
Half-flood is the best time for entering, as a vessel will then have depth 
enough on the bar and the parts that dry at low water will still be 
visible. The most convenient anchorage is off Sholl point in 4 fathoms. 

No fresh water was found in any part of the inlet, its upper division 
being a chain of salinas ; but wood may be procured with c^a^ on Shag 
island, and at other places. Abundance of seafowl may be killed, and 
flsh of various kinds are plentiful. 

TIBB8. — It is high water at full and change, in Port San Julian, at 
lOh. 45m., and at high springs the tide rises 30 feet, at neaps to 23 feet, 
and neaps range 16 feet. 

BXSSCTZOirs. — Having made out the two points which form the outer 
entrance, Curioso and Desengano, which will be easily distinguished 
when at the distance of 6 or 7 miles, or more, according to the state of 
the weather, steer for the latter, keeping Mount Wood in a line with it^ 
bearing W. by S. \ S., and if the tide does not serve for going in» 
anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms about a mile N.E. of that point till a proper 
opportunity offers. But if the wind be S.E., or the weather threatening, 
stand off and on. 

The coAtnSm — The land to the southward of Port San Julian is uniform, 
flat, and low : it is covered by scrubby bushes, and fronted by a shingle 

* Set Admiralty Flan of Port San Jali|ua, No. 1,292 ; icate, m al*6 inch. 
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beach. At 10 or 12 milee soath of it, coining from the eastward, a small 
flat-topped hill id seen over the low coast hills. 

In lat. 49^ 29' S., the character of the coast changes to a range of steep 
white day cli&, the average height of which was calculated to be about 
'315 feet. They rise like a wall from the sea^ which, at high water, 
nearly washes their base ; but at low water they are fronted by a con- 
siderable extent of beach, partly of shingle and partly of mud. Some 
short rocky ledges, which break at half tide, lie off several parts of this 
range, but none of the ledges extend for more than a mile from the 
shore. This cli^ range occasionally forms projections, but so slight as 
not to be perceived when passing abreast of them. 

Anchorages along the coast may be taken up with the wind off shore, at 
from one to 2 miles from the beach, and in from 9 to 14 fathoms oozy bot- 
tom. In lat. 49^ 58' S., the range of steep white cliffs begins gradually 
to diminish in height, and terminates at 9 miles farther to the southward, 
in a comparatively low point, 180 feet high, forming the northern side of 
the entrance of Santa Cruz river. It is called in the chart North point, 
and is in lat 50'' 5' 20" S., and long. 68"" 3' W. 



osirz. — The appearance of the coast about the 
entrance of this river of Santa Cruz is remarkable, and easy to be 
known, from the conspicuous manner in which it makes either to the 
northward or the south-eastward. From the latter direction a coast line 
of cliffs and downs of considerable height is seen extending from the 
southward, as far as the eye can reach, and terminating abruptly in the 
high, steep, flat topped cliff, Mount Entrance, of which the upper part 
descends vertically ; the lower slopes off and appears to be united with 
some low land, which will be seen (according to the distance off) two or 
three points of the compass to the right of it. Mount Entrance stands on 
the south side of the river, 1 1 miles from North point, and is 356 feet 
high ; the low land is on the northern side, and outside of the river. 
Twelve miles up the river, on the south bank, is Weddell bluff, 300 feet 
high, a conspicuous headland ; and 6 miles farther, on the opposite shore, 
is another called Beagle bluff.* 

If the object of entering this harbour be wood, water, or reflt, a 
good berth will bo found above Sea Lion island, and near the shore 
under Weddell bluff ; but strangers should first anchor in the bight near 
Keel point, so that another ebb may expose to view the shoals that sur- 
round that island. If it be intended to sight the vessel's bottom, the 
sloping shingle beach at Keel point, 3 miles &om the entrance, where the 



* Sw Adminltj Flaa of Santa Cms, Ko. 1,308 ; scale, m » 0*5 indu 
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Beagle yrna placed on ihe shores in 1834, offers a most oonrenient spoi ; 
and the great rise of tidOi and clean shore, renders Santa Crus a 
ijiDet desirable place for that operation. The anchorage off Keel point 
is easily taken or quitted, bnt in moving all yessels should have their 
anchors ready, and a boat ahead, for the tides are sometimes strong, from 
3 to 6 knots, and the banks are somewhat changeable. In bringing upi 
heavj anchors should be used, and plenty of cable veered, taking care not 
to anchor in the strength of the stream s and if near high water, the 
probable fall of the tide should be carefully considered. 

Firewood may be cut near the anchorage, but water can only be obtained 
by sending the boats up the river ; during the last half of the ebb the river 
water is generally fresh above Weddell bluff. 

WortlMna Ana. — At Weddell bluff the river divides into two arms ; the 
northern one, which passes under the east fall of Beagle bluff, was examined 
by Captain Stokes for 12 miles above its commencement, where it ceases 
to be navigable, even at high water. Its bed was divided by banks of 
sand into several little fordable streams, preserving, as far as the inequali* 
ties of the land would permit the eye to follow their course, a mean 
N.W. by N. direction. The stream at this part was quite fresh, but still 
subject to the regular ebb and flow. On the boat's return she was left 
dry for 6 hours, in the middle of the channel, above 2 miles about Beagle 
bluff. At half tide the boats took in their water at this place. 

The shore on the south-west side is a range of clay cliffs, of the average 
height of 250 feet with grassy downs, and intersected with valleys and 
ravines. On the eastern side the land, for the most part, is low and level, 
with a shingle beach ; the aspect of the country is dreary, the soil 
gravelly, and the vegetation scanty, the largest production being bushes 
bearing berries, but none exceeding 7 or 8 feet in height. Many brant 
geese and ducks were seen, as well as the common sea-fowl of these parts, 
such as penguins, cormorants, gulls, ducks, and divers : several ostriches 
also made their appearance on the beach, and traces of guanacos were 
observed. 

The ^HTeBtem Arm, which is far the more considerable of the two, was 
examined by Captain Stokes for 33 miles. It appeared to Weddell to be of 
such magnitude, as to be likely io communicate with some branch from the 
strait of Magellan. The first reach of the arm runs S.W. by W. 6 miles, 
with a mean breadth of 2^ miles. At 4^ miles up, the influence 
of the tides had altogether ceased, and the water was quite fresh. The 
stream ran beautifully clean and pure, with the velocity of at least 5 miles 
an hour, over a bed of pebbles mixed with dark sand ; its mean breadth 
being three-quarters of a mile, and depth in mid-channel 8 feet. It runs 
between two nearly parallel ranges of hills, about 4 miles asunder ; be- 
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jond ibis the reaches are short, seldom more than 2 miles long, and forming 
tortnons courses. The wind blew directl7 down, and the rapidity of the 
stream was so great that the boat was obliged to be tracked up the 
river.* 

Capiain Fitz^Roj undertook an expedition up the riTter, with three lighi 
whale boats ; thej laboured against the stream, bj rowing or trackings 
for 16 days, when their provisions falling short* they were obliged to 
abandon this interesting exploration and to return to the ship, which^oc*- 
cupied.but four days. The utmost point they reached was 140 miles ia 
a direct line to the westward of the entrance, or 245 by the course of the 
river ; and they were then witiiin 30 mOes of the foot of the snow-capped. 
Andes. The temperature of the water was there much higher than that 
of the idr, which proved that the sources of the river were to the north* 
-ward ; and that they were still very distant, was equally shown by the 
ccmtinnoDS breadth of the stream, which had scarcely narrowed for the 
last 100 miles. The spot reached was 400 feet above the level of the 
sea, and, therefore, 1 '6 feet per mile was the mean descent or fall of the 
river, though in many places it ran like a torrentf 

TxnmBm — ^It is high water, full and change, in the river Santa Cruz, 
at 9h. 30 m. ; spring tides range 40 feet, the neaps 18, and they run from 
6 to 3 knots. In the offing they turn 2 hours later than in the harbour, 
and the flood runs to the northward. Well up the harbour the spring 
tides rose 42 feet, and ran sometimes 6 knots. The neaps rose only 
18 feet, and with a much more moderate velocity. In the offing the 
tides were observed to flow regularly 6 hours each way, but to turn 
2 hours later than the time of high water in-shore. The flood, as before,, 
was observed to run to the northward. 



rs. — The outer part of the bar, on which at low spring tides 
there are 14 feet^ lies 4 miles outside of Mount Entrance. There are 
several shoal patches on it which dry, or at least break, at low water. 
Weddell bluff kept open to the north of Entrance point, and seen over Sea 
Lion island, on the bearing of N. W. by W. J W., seems to offer the most 
direct route across the bar ; with this mark on, and at high water, the 
Beagle crossed the bar in 7^ fathoms ; and the Beagle blufi^ a little open 
of the low points on the north side of the river, is also a leading mark to 
cross the bar. After passing the bar, which is about a mile brodd, there 
is no impediment to a free course up the river, keeping midway between 



* The above description of Sasta Cnu and the river, is taken ftom the late Commandar 
Stokes* MS. JonmaL 

t See Captain Pitz-Roy*s Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of II.M.S. Adcentitre 
and JBeagle. (Colbi^, IS39.) 
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the narrow points of entrance until reaching the shoals which project off 
the east point of Sea Lion island. 

The ahore mark, howeyery does not agree with that given bj Cap- 
tain Kin^ and Weddell ; and Captain Fitz-Boj remarks that where the 
tides are rapid, and a heavy sea frequent, it is is not probaUe that 
a bar of sand and shingle stretching across the month of a large river 
should long retain its position. Strangers are therefore advised to remain 
outside the bar, either at anchor or under sail, till low water, when its 
shallow parts will show themselves ; and then, as the tide rises very high, 
to weigh at half or two-thirds flood, and steer directly in through the 
most convenient of the channels, of which there were three open in 1834. 

The best anchorage seems to be that on the south side of Sea lion 
island, where the water is shoaler, and the tide not so strong. At an 
anchorage outside the bar, Mount Entrance bearing W. | N. 5 miles o£^ 
the Beagle f in 1827, rode out a gale from S.S.W. with a heavy sea^ 
without driving. The soundings that are marked in the chart, outside 
the bar, were taken at low water, while the brig occupied the above 
anchorage. 



COT zw&ST. — ^Between Santa Cruz and Coy inlet, a distance of 58 
miles, the coast trends in, so as to form a considerable bight It is a sue* 
cession of cliffs and intervening low beaches, bounded by a ledge of rock% 
which are either dry at half tide, or are then shown by a line of breakers ; 
they extend as far off as 3 miles. On one occasion the Beagle anchored 
among them, and had some difficulty, and not a little risk, in escaping. 

Coy inlet is conspicuous, as it is the only part of the coast that has 
the appearance of an inlet between Santa Cruz and Cape Fairweather: 
When within 7 miles of its lat. (50° 57'), as well to the northward 
as to the southward, a ship should keep at the distance of 4 or 5 miles off 
the coast. There can bo no inducement to go nearer, as it affords neither 
fuel nor water, and if incautiously approached much trouble and danger 
may ensue, from the ledges of rocks, which project at least 3 miles, and 
perhaps more, from the coast. 

There is no account of Coy inlet in Captain Stokes's Journal ; what is 
here given has been collected from oral information. It is said to be a 
shoal basin of some miles in breadth at high water, terminating 19 miles 
from the entrance, and fronted by a bar of rocks, leaving a passage of 
only 6 feet water ; inside there are little more than 3 feet water, and in 
most parts of the inlet the banks, which are of mud and sand, are dry at 
low water ; it seems to be useless for any other purpose than to afford 
shelter to a small boat The southern side of the inlet is cli%, and at its 
termination receives the drains of an extensive flat country. 
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Between C07 inlet and Cape Fairweather the coast is similar to that to 
the northward of the inlet^ but more £ree from rocky ledges, and goo4 
anchorage may be had from 2 to 6 miles off*6hore, in from 7 to 12 and 14 
finthoms mnddy bottom, the water shoaling gradually to the shore. The 
beach is of ahingle to high-water mark, and then of hard clay as far as 
100 feet beyond the low water limit, where a green mnddy bottom com- 
mencea, and the water gradually deepens. The outer edge of the clay ia 
bounded by a ledge of rocks, on which the sea breaks ; it extends for some 
distance parallel with the coast. 

TTMvaMm — It is high water at full and change in Coy inlet at 9h. 30m., 
and the tide rises 40 feet. The flood sets to the N.W. by N., and the 
ebb &£. by S., 6 hours each way. 

tXBMm TAXXWHULTamatt 38 miles from Coy inlet, is the southern 
extremity of the long range of clay cliffs that extends from Coy inlet, 
almost without a break. The cape resembles yery much Cape St. Vincent 
on the coast of Portugal, and appears to be of the same character as 
Cape Virgins, at the entrance of Magellan strait, for which it has frequently 
been mistaken, notwithstanding that there is more than 45 miles dif- 
ference in the latitude of the two headlands. This error was made by one 
of the ships belonging to the fleet under the command of Loyasa, in the 
year 1525 (see Bumey's Collection of Voyages, voL i. p. 131) : and the 
brothers Nodkl, in their description of the coast, warn the navigators 
from mistaking the one for the other, **j venido de mar en fuera a buscar 
** la tierra, facilmente podian hacer de Rio de Gallegos el Cabo de las 
Virgenes " (and in making the land [the north point ef entrance of] the 
river Gallegos may easily be mistaken for Cape Virgins.) — Vot/age of the 
NodaleSj p. 53.* 

On the old charts of this part of the coast the shore is said to be formed 
of chalk hills, '' like the coast of Kent ;" the resemblance certainly is very 
great, but instead of chalk they are of clay. They are from 300 to 400 
feet high, and are horizontally stratified, the strata running for many miles 
without interruption. The interior is formed by open plains of undulating 
country, covered with grass and plants, among which is abundance of 
wild thyme, but entirely destitute of trees : it abounds with guanacos, 
which may be procured by lying in wait at the water-holes. 

^T^fer. — About 17 miles north of the cape there is a ravine containing 
abundance of fresh water, which may be obtained, when the wind is off 
shore, without any difliculty ; it is standing water, and being much grown 
over with plants, may not keep, but for a temporary supply it seemed to be 
good. Besides this pond, there is no want of fresh water ; it may be 
seen trickling down the face of the clifls at short intervals. 

* Viije de Bartbolom^ y Qonaalo de NodU en 161S^19. 
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FOST OAS&BOOS. — ^The entrance of this river And port is formed on 
tbe north side bj the clifiy land of Cape Fairweather, and on tlf^ south bj 
a low shore that is not yisible at sea for more than 4 or 5 leagues, ex* 
eepting the hills in the interior called the Friars, the Convents, and North 
bill. It is fronted bj extensive sand-banks, most of which mnj be crossed at 
high water, but at half-ebb thej are almost all drj. The entrance is round 
the south extremitj of the shoals, which bears from Lojala point S.E., 
distant 10 miles. The passage in is parallel with the coast, taking care 
not to open the land to the northward, the most eastern trend of Cape 
Fairweather. The shore maj then be gradually approached, bat in the 
present state of the knowledge we possess, the ship should be anchored 
there in 10 fathoms, to wait low water, at 1^ miles from the shore, as soon 
as Lojala point begins to be observed to trend round to the weatwafd ; 
the anchorage there is good, and well sheltered from the prevatliag 
winds.* 



u — It is high water, full and change, in the entrance of Port 
Oallegos at 8h. 50m.; the rise of tide at springs is 46 feet, and the 
stream runs as much as 5 knots. 

By anchoring, the passage in wiU be easily detected, and may be passed 
before the shoals are again covered, which will be a good guide. An- 
chorage may be taken up on the south side, for to the northward the banks 
are extensive. There is also a middle channel, and as it appears to be 
the widest, may be the best for crossing the bar. The outer part was not 
examined, but no doubt there is a sufficient depth of water at three- 
quarters flood for any vessel to pass it The water of the River Gallegos 
is fresh at 25 miles from the mouth. 

The COAST from Port Gallegos towards Cape Virgins extends in a south- 
easterly direction for nearly 50 miles, and, for the first half of the distance, 
is formed by a low shelving coast which, at a few leagues from the shore, is 
not yisible, so that a stranger might readily suppose it to be the entrance of 
the Strait of Magellan. There are, however, some marks by which it may 
be known, even should the latitude not have been ascertained. In clear 
weather the Friars and the other hills, which are situated to the southward 
of Port Gallegos, will be visible, and in thick weather the soundings off 
the cape will be a sure guide ; for at the distance of 4 miles off no more 
than 4 fathoms will be found, whereas at that distance from Cape Virgins 
the depth is considerable ; the bottom also to the north of Cape Fair- 
weather is of mud, whilst that to the north of Cape Virgins is of gravel or 
coarse sand ; and the latter cape has a long low point of shingle running 



• See Admiralty Flan of Port Gallegos, No. 1,809; scale, m»-0'4 of an inch. 
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•ff for nearlj 5 miles to the S. W. ; and, lastly, if the weather he clear, the 
distant land of Tierra del Fuego will he yisible to the S.S.W. 

At 18 miles to the southward of Cape Fairweather the cliffs again com- 
mence, and continue to Gape Virgins, with only one or two breaks, in one 
of which, 8 miles north of the latter cape, a boat might land, if necessary. 
There is good anchorage along the whole coast between the Gftllegos and 
Cape Virgins, at from 2 to 5 miles from the shore ; but the bottom isi 
rather stony, and might injure hempen cables. As the cape is approached, 
the ground becomes still more fouL 

^tnULTBMWU — ^Between the parallels of 40° and 50° on this coast much 
uniformity of weather prevails, those ten degrees of latitude causing 
less variation of temperature than could reasonably be supposed. The 
winds are also more regular than those about La Plata, and as the 
quantity of rain which falls during the year is beyond comparison less, 
the climate is at least as warm as that of Buenos Ayres, and so very dry 
that the land is generally parched and sterile, except near rivers. In 
some ports on this coast, San Bias, the Oven, San Antonio, and others, it 
is ruinous for a ship to lie moored during many summer months ; even 
weeks of delay are injurious, so powerful is the effect of the sun, rarely 
clouded, and acting throughout the whole day upon the wood* work, un« 
moistened even by dew. 

vroBt aad SalL — ^In winter there are sometimes sharp frosts at night, 
but they do not continue through the day, snow is rarely seen : hail with 
southerly winds is common and very large. During the summer months, 
while the air is in a settled state, the wind generally veers round the 
compass during the 24 hours. A moderately fresh sea breeze from the 
S.E. in the afl;ernoon being succeeded by a land wind of similar strength 
from the N.W. during the night, light winds or calms prevail in the 
mornings and evenings. 

In settled weather the wind always goes round with the sun from east 
to west by the north : when it takes the opposite direction bad weather 
usually follows. Gales from the south-east occur once or twice in a 
month, and generally it is said about the full or change of the moon. In 
summer these gales are heavy, and are very much felt on the coast, as 
they send a heavy sea into the harbours, and are sometimes accompanied 
by rain and thick weather. Other strong winds blow chiefly from the 
land, and bring clear pleasant weather ; N.E. winds sometimes bring rain, 
but they rarely, if ever, increase to the strength of a gale. During the 
winter season, or from May to November, southerly winds are more 
frequent, and last longer than in summer ; more rain is brought at that 
time by winds from N.E. and S.E., but the latter wind is not usually so 
strong as in summer. 



n 
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On Hub part of the ooast» as well as in La Plata and about Tierra del 
FuegOy bad weather with northerly winds will oontinue until the wind 
shifts to the southward, going round by the west Squalls or gales of 
more or less strength from S.W. to S.S.E. soon clear the air, and the 
louder and longer the southerly wind blows the finer and the more lasting 
will the weather be afterwards. These southerly winds are dry, cold, and 
elastic ; they cause the mercury in a barometer to rise unusually high, 
and have very beneficial effects upon the human frame. 

With northerly and westerly winds there is at times much lightning and 
thunder, particularly during the warm months. Winds from the north- 
ward begin and increase gradually; those from the southward are sudden, 
and at times they are instantaneously violent Ships should be always 
ready for a sudden shift to the southward when the barometer is low, with 
a northerly wind blowing and the weather threatening. 

BAturacBTBB. — ^Very thick gloomy weather, with northerly winds, and 
perhaps rain, with lightning and thunder, is sure to^end in a sudden shift 
to the southward. If the mercury is low — that is to say, about 29 '60 in 
a barometer averaging 30 inches in settled weather — a gale may be ex* 
pected. After falling, the mercury will rise shortly before the wind shifts, 
and therefore the time when the mercury ceases to fall and begins to rise 
should be carefully noticed. The mercury rises higher with S.E. than 
with S.W. winds of equal strength. Northerly winds cause the mercury 
to fall : it falls most with the wind at N.N.W. and rises most with winds 
from the S.E. 

During settled and clear weather a S.E. wind will raise the mercury to 
near 30' 50 inches. With weather equally settled, and apparently equally 
clear, a N. W. wind will depress it to 29 ' 80. S.E. and S.W. winds affect the 
barometer as the N.E. and N.W. in England, while N.E. and N.W. have 
similar effects to those of our S.E. and S.W. winds respectively. A 
north-easterly wind causes a high glass in England ; so a south-easterly 
one does the same in these latitudes ; and a N.E. or northerly wind 
depresses the mercury as the southerly winds do in England. It is neces- 
sary to attend to these points in judging of the wind and weather by the 
barometer, or by the sympiesometer, since the same height (29*80) which 
would indicate only moderate breezes from the northward would accom- 
pany a heavy gale from the south-east. The sympiesometer is sup- 
posed to be constructed so as to correspond in its average height with 
the barometer. 

The rising of the mercury always precedes, by an interval more or less 
short, this change from a northerly to a southerly wind. Northerly galea 
are preceded by gloomy overcast weather, by numerous small clouds 
apparently very high in the air, sometimes by a mistiness or a thick haze. 
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and aomeiimes by much lightniDg. Southerly gales may be foretold bj 
large masses of heavy clouds, with hard defined edges, rising in the 
aoathem horizon, those who distinguish the clouds by names will imder- 
stand that the last mentioned are Cumuli ; the former, or those preceding 
northerly winds, as Cumulo-strati and Cirro-cumuli. 

irams. — ^Westerly winds are the most prevalent throughout the year, 
and they generally bring clear fine weather. Gales of wind sometimes 
begin blowing from the N.E. while the mercury in the barometer is high ; 
if moderate at first, the wind generally increases and draws to the north- 
ward as the mercury falls, until it reaches north and N.W., when it blows 
hardest. Haying continued to blow for 12 or 24 hours, it moderates, 
perhaps falls entirely, particularly if there be rain, and in a few hours 
afterwards shifts to the southward, quickly increasing to a gale, which 
win be strong in proportion to that which preceded it ; or perhaps it may 
shift suddenly in a squall to the southward, and blow with yiolence. 

SQVAUUL — Fogs oecur during the winter months, but they are neither 
finequent nor are they of long duration. Squalls are less numerous, and 
give more warning than in most other parts of the world, but when they 
do rise they are not to be trifled with. Those from the southward some- 
times require nearly all sail to be taken in ; and if the barometer has been 
very low, and the clouds look very heavy, and you cannot see underneath 
them, it will be prudent to furl almost every sail, and even to run before 
the first heavy blast, which seldom lasts many minutes. If attention is 
not paid to this advice, dearly-purchased experience will soon teach the 
propriety of this cautious prudence, and especially to those who navigate 
small vessels in this climate. 

ovBmswTS. — ^When more than 50 miles from the coast of Patagonia, 
very little current is found during settled weather and moderate winds : 
what there is sets sometimes north, and at other times south, about half a 
knot ; but before strong winds, and while they are blowing, the current 
mns a knot, or perhaps 2 knots, in the same direction as the wind. Gene- 
rally speaking, the currents from the southward have more strength, and 
ran longer than those from the opposite point ; they are, however, very 
irr^^ular, and appear to be governed chiefly by the winds. Nearer than 
SO miles from the land, the current sets more strongly from 2 to 3 knots, 
particularly near the projecting headlands. When nearer than 20 miles 
to the shore, the influence of the tides begins to be felt, especially if to the 
soathward of Cape Corrientes. 

TTPM Ainng the almost unbroken coast, extending from Cape Cor- 
rientes to Bahia Blanco, the stream of the tide is very weak, although the 
water rises and falls about 10 feet* 

[8. A.] « 
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The great Bottthem tide-stream here appears to end, af1»r sweeping 
along the southern half of South America. In the archipelago of Herra 
del Fuego the flood-tide comes from the N.W., passes round Cape Horn, 
and through the strait of Le Maire, and then, from Cape St. John, sets 
strongly to the eastward and north-eastward. From thence the flood runs 
to the N.E., along the north side of Staten island and Tierra del Fm^o, 
occasions very high tides at the entrance of the strait of Magellan, where 
it unites with the stream which has come directly through the Strait^ and 
passing onward along the coast of Patagonia, produces high-water at each 
place in succession until it is lost near Cape Corrientes. 

Near the coast hetween the dangerous banks of San Bias and Bahia 
Blanco, the flood and ebb streams set nearly north and sonthi from 1 to 4 
knots, according to the wind and the age of the moon. Between the banks 
of San Bias and the Bio Negro, the tides are regular a little more than 
six hours each way, if not aflfected by the wind ; but they are Tery strongs 
running from 2 to 5 knots, particularly along the^cpast between San Bias 
bay and the Rio Negro. But these strong and dangerous tides are not 
much felt at the distance of 15 miles from the land. Between San Bias 
and Cape Bermejo the tide stream sets N.£. and S.W. equally strong each 
way ; if there is a diflerence, the flood is the stronger. In the depth of 
the Gulf of San Matias there is very littie stream of tide, but a rise 
and fall of from 20 to 30 feet. 

In the Bay of St. George there is not much stream of tide, nor more 
rise and fall than 12 feet. Off Cape Dos Bahias and off Cape Blanco^ 
particularly the latter, the tides are again strong, and there are two or 
three races off Cape Blanco almost as dangerous as those off the Peninsula 
of San Josef. 

Within the Gulf of San Matias, and near the entrance of the Bay of 
San Jose^ there are races yiolent at times, but not equal in effect to those 
at the east side of the peninsula. 

In moving along this coast the mariner should bear in mind that 
between Port Desire and Bahia Blanco there is a di^rence of half a tide 
between the turn of the tides in the offing and of high or low-water in the 
harbours and along the shore ; the turn of the stream in the offing being 
three hours later than the corresponding turn of the tide in-shore. In 
other words, the northern or flood stream runs outside three hours after 
the tide has begun to ebb on the shore ; and the conyerse. 

TZBB BXFB. — Off the peninsula of San Josef there are dangerous 
tidal races ; and so high and so violent are the waves at particular 
times of tide, that a small vessel might be most seriously injured if not 
totally destroyed by getting into them. Lieutenants Wickham and Stokes, 
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while sunrejing this part of the coast in two vesselsy one of 9 and 
the other of 13 tons burthen, were drawn during a cahn within a mile 
of one of these races while it was roaring and boiling furiouslj. No an- 
chorage could be had, for no bottom could be found with the deep-sea lead, 
and thej were fast approaching the fatal race when a breeze fortunately 
sprung up, wbich enabled them to stem the stream, and after a struggle 
with oars and sails, at last to orercome the tide and avoid the 
danger. 

▼ABXiLTZOV<*-The variation at the begmning of the year 1860 off 
the Rio Negro was 15" E. ; off Gala Chica, 16" ; off Cape dos Bahias, 17" ; 
off Cap« Blanco, 18" ; off Pdiikt Lookout, 19" $ at the river Santa Cruz, 
20^ $ at Cape Virgins, 21^" £. The curves of equal variation on this 
pari of the coast assume a S.E. by S. direction (triie), and the degrees lie 
about 90 miles apart* The tariAtion is decreasing tit the rate of about 
4' annaally. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS— EAST FALKLAND. 
Vasiation 16* to 18* Eaft in 1860. Annual deereue 6'. 



m^ the Mabmines of the French, and Mai' 
vinas of the Spaniards, form an island group in the South Atlantic, 
belonging to Great Britain, consisting altogether of above 200 islandfl^ 
large and smalL Thej He off the coast of South America, about SSO miks 
due East, true, of the south-eastern entrance of Magellan Strait, between 
lat. SVnud 52|'' S., and long. 57^'' and 61^'' W. Onlj two of the isknds 
are of any considerable sixe ; these are called respectiyelj East and West 
Falkland, and are separated from each other bj a Sound yarying in 
breadth from 2| to 18 miles. East Falkland is about 90 miles in length, 
and about 40 miles in average breadth, and has an area of 3,000 square 
miles. West Falkland is 80 miles long, bj a mean width of abont 
25 miles ; area 2,000 square miles. The other islands vary from 16 miles 
long by 8 broad to mere islets of half a mile in diameter, and may 
comprise another 1,000 square miles, making a total of 6,000 square miles. 
The whole group is indented in a remarkable manner by sounds and 
bays, which form excellent harbours, and these, together with the varied 
outline of the mountains, constitute the principal features in the general 
aspect of the country. 

These islands were seen by Dr. John Davis on the 14th August 1592, 
in Cavendish's second voyage. In 1690, Strong sailed through the 
channel which separates the islands, and called it Falkland Sound, which 
name afterwards was transferred to the whole group. In 1710 a French 
vessel from St. Male touched at them, and named them lies Malouines. 
Settlements were afterwards formed on them by the French, Spaniards, 
and English alternately, which will account for the foreign names of some 
of the ports and harbours ; they have ultimately remained in possession of 
the English. 

surnvjUM , — The Falklands have been surveyed by the Admiralty at 
different periods between the years 1834 and 1845 ; and the surveys are 
published in one general chart,* and 7 plans of sounds and harbours. 



« See Admiralty Chart of the Falkland isles, No. 1,354 ; scale, a *« 0*2 of an inch. 
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The East Falkland was examined by Lieutenant Wickham of H.M.S. 
Bectgle^ and Captain B. J. Suliyan> the West Falkland by Ck>mmander 
W. Robinson. The following remarks are chiefly from Captain R. 
Fitz-Roy's " Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle,^ 

AMPmoTm — ^In the general appearance of the Falkland islands there is 
little remarkable. Ridges of rocky hills above 1,000 feet high are seen 
irayersing extensive tracks of moorland, without a tree, and bounded by 
a low rocky coast. On the northern part of East Falkland the hills attain 
a considerable elevation^ but the whole of the south portion is so low that 
it can barely be seen from the deck of a ship at 5 miles distant. The 
principal range of hills are the Wickham heights, stretching east and 
west, and rising to a height of from 1,400 to 2,300 feet. The average 
height of the western isle is greater than that of the eastern, the highest 
peak. Mount Adam, in the north-west part of the island, reaching 
2,316 feet above the level of the sea. On the western face of the island, 
and on some of the adjoining islets, there are some precipitous cliffii, 
exposed to the fury of the western seas. The summits of the hills and 
mountains are rugged, terminating in points and ridges, are seldom 
rounded, and never tabular. 

mma. — Excellent harbours, easy of access, affording good shelter, 
the very best holding-ground, formed by the remarkable indentations 
of the coasts, abound among these islands, and with due ciire offer ample 
protection from the frequent gales. 

Vbe VXBBS differ much as to strength and direction in different parts 
of this group, but the times of high water, at the full and change of the 
moon, only vary from 5 to 8 o'clock ; and the range is almost similar every- 
where, — about 4 feet at neap, and 8 feet at spring-tides. The great tidal 
wave which pours its streams among these islands comes from the south- 
east, and therefore scarcely any stream is perceptible on the south-east 
coast of East Falkland ; while along the north, south, and west shores, it 
increases in strength, until among the Jason islands, it runs 6 miles an 
hour, and causes heavy and dangerous races. Into Falkland sound the 
flood enters at both ends, and meets near the Swan islands, showing pro- 
bably that the principal wave impinges upon the coast considerably to the 
eastward of south. 

Generally speaking, the sea is much deeper nearer the southern and 
western shores than it is nearer those of the north ; and to these local 
difieiences may be attributed the varying velocity of the minor tide 



-Besides these movements of the surrounding waters 
there is a current settfaig past the islands from south-west to north-east ; 
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a current which continually brings drift-wood to their Bouthem oout*. 
On all parts of their southern shores that are open to the Bouth-west, the 
beaches or rocks are corered with trees which have drifted from Statea 
Land, or Tierra del Fuego. Great quantities of this drift-wood may be 
found between Cape Orford and Choiseul bay, an interval of coast in 
which a vessel may not otherwise find a good supply of fueL On Breaker 
island and in the bays behind the southern Sea Lion islands, portions of 
Fuegian canoes have often been found ; one consisted of an entire side 
(pieces of bark sewed together), which could not have been made many 
years. At sea, when north-eastward of the Falklands, great quantities of 
drift-kelp* are seen, besides water-worn trunks and branches of trees^ 
near which there are generally fish, and numbers of birds. These sure 
indications of a current from the south-west have been met with upwards of 
200 miles to the northward of Berkeley sound. There is not, however, reason 
to think that this current ever runs more than 2 knots under any circum- 
stances, and in all probability its usual set is even less than a knot. 

WIVP0« — ^Wind is a great feature in the climate of the Falklands ; a 
region more exposed to storms both in summer and winter it would be dif- 
ficult to mention. The winds are variable, seldom at rest while the sun ia 
above the horizon, and very violent at times. During the summer, a calm day 
is an extraordinary event. Generally speaking, the nights are less windy 
than^the days | but neither by night nor by day, nor at any season of the 
year, are these islands exempt from sudden and very severe squalls, or from 
gales which blow heavily, though they do not usually last many hours. 

It has been stated by Bougainville and others, that in* summer the wind 
generally freshens as the sun rises and dies away about sunset; also, diat 
the nights are clear and starlight Such may be generally the case ; yet 
it is also true, that there are many cloudy and many windy nights in the 
course of each year, or even month. The Magellan was driven from her 
anchors, though close to a weather shore in the narrowest part of Berkeley 
sound, and totally wrecked in Johnson harbour about midnight of the 12tfa 
of January 1883. 

The prevalent direction of the wind is westerly. Crales in general com- 
mence in the north-west and draw or fiy round to the south-west ; and it 
may be remarked, that when rain accompanies a north-west wind, it soon 
shifts into the south-west quarter, and blows hard. Northerly winds bring 
cloudy weather, and when very light they are often accompanied by a 
thick fog ; it is also worthy of notice, that they almost always occur about 
the full and change of the moon. 

Norih*east and northerly winds bring gloomy overcast weather, with 



* fiea-veed dtlMhad ftomlha radu, aad diiMig Witt ^ cnmot 



mach rain ; sometimes thej blow bard and bang in tbe N.N.E., but it is 
more common for tbem to draw round to tbe westward. Soutb- easterly 
winds also bring raiQ ; tbej are not frequent, but tbey blow bard, and as 
tbe gale increases, it bauls to tbe soutbward. During winter tbe winds 
are cbieflj from tbe nortb-west, and in summer tbey are more frequently 
soutb-west Though fogs occur witb ligbt easterly or northerly winds, 
tbey do not often last tbrougb tbe day. Gales pf wind as well as squalls 
are pore sadden, and blow more furiously from tbe soutbern quarter, 
between aontb-west and soutb-east, tban from any otber direction. 

Wind from tbe east is rarely lasting, or strong ; it generally brings fine 
weather, and may be expected in April, May, June, and July, rather tban 
at other times ; but intervals of fine weather (short indeed), with light 
blazes from E.S.B. to E.N.E., occur occasionally throughout the year. 
Neither lightning nor thunder are at all common ; but when the former 
occurs, easterly wind is expected to follow. If lightning should be seen 
in the south-east while the barometer is low, a hard gale from that quarter 
may be expected. South-east and southerly gales last longer tban those 
from the westward, and they throw a very heavy sea upon the southern 
shores. In the winter there is not, generally, so much wind as in the 
summer, and in tbe former season, the weather, though colder, is more 
settled and considerably drier. 

.T^TB^yp ' ""^ — ^^very material change in the weather in tbe vicinity 
of these islands is foretold by tbe barometer, if its movements are tolerably 
understood by those who consult it, apd i£ it hefrequentfy observed. 

9lw WKraRATinui may be considered equable: it is never bot, 
neitber is it very cold ; but the average is low, and in consequence of 
frequent raui and wind, a really moderate degree of cold is much more 
noticed tban would probably be tbe case if the weather were dry and 
serene. Since 1825, tbe thermometer has only once been observed 
as low as 22^ Fabr. at mid-day ; and but once above 80° in the shade. 
Its ordinary range is between 30° and 50° in the winter, and from 40° to 
65° in tbe summer. 

CUOKATB. — Captain Sulivan observes on the climate of the Falkland 
islands, that tbe dryness of tbe weather in summer is remarkable, on one 
occasion neiurly two months having passed without any rain falling. Ice 
has not been known to exceed an inch in thickness ; snow seldom lies 
npon the low lands, or at any period exceeds two inches in depth. 
Alihongh rain is so frequent, it does not continue falling for any consi- 
derable time ; and as evaporation is rapid, in consequence of so much 
wind, there are no unwholesome exhalations ; indeed, tbe climate is ex- 
eeedingly healthy, and no disease whatever has been hitherto contracted, 
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in consequence of its inflaence, excepting ordinuy colds or conghsy or 
rheumatic affections brought on bj nnusaal exposure to weather. It is 
said by those who have had the most experience there, that the climate of 
West Falkland is milder than that of the eastern island. Probably the 
west winds are chilled in passing orer the heights, and upon reaching Stanley 
harbour become several degrees colder than when they first struck upon the 
western islands. In Tierra del Fuego, and other places, the case is 
similar, the western regions having a milder climate than is found about 
the eastern districts. 

oao&ooT. — The more elevated parts of East Falkland are composed 
of quartz rocks ; clay slate prevails in the intermediate districts. Sand- 
stone, in which are beautifully perfect impression of shells, occurs in beds 
within the slate formation ; and upon the slate there is a layer of day, 
fit for making bricks. A peculiar feature in the geology of these islands 
is presented in streams of stones, or fragments of quartz, which appear 
to flow down the sides of the hills. These streams are from 20 to 30 feet 
wide, and the stones vary in size from one to four cubic feet, and are 
spread out in the valleys to a great extent. The soil of the islands is 
chiefly peat, but near the surface, where the day is of a lighter quality, 
and mixed with vegetable remains, it is good soil, fit for cultivation. 
Stone of two or three kinds, suitable for building, may be found in 
different parts of the islands. Lime may be obtained by burning the 
fossil shells brought from the coast of Patagonia, where the cliffs are full 
of them ; or by collecting shells scattered upon the Falkland shores. 

waOBTAB&BS. — ^A remarkable feature in the botany of the Falklands 
is the entire want of trees, but there is a great variety of sweet-scented 
flowers, which in November and December nearly cover the ground. The 
tussac grass {dactylis glomerata\ a gigantic sedgy grass, having blades 
7 feet in length and | of an inch in breadth, was formerly abundant on 
the mosses, but rarely extends more than half a mile from the sea beach. 
Anti-scorbutic plants are very plentiful in a wild state, such as celery 
(apium graveolens), scurvy-grass {pxalis €nuphylla\ sorrd, &c. ; there 
are also cranberries and what the settlers call strawberries, a small red 
fruit growing like the strawberry, but in appearance and taste more like 
a half-ripe blackberry. A little plant which grows like a heath in many 
parts of the Falklands, as well as in Tierra del Fuego, has long been 
known and used by the sealers as a tea plant {myrtus nummuralia) ; but 
it has a peculiar effect at first upon some people ; which is of no conse- 
quence, as it soon goes off. 

CATT&Jk — Animals increase here rapidly, and the quality of their 
hides or fur improves. It must be remembered that cattle are no longer 
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wild, but are the property of some owner, and there is a penalty for shoot- 
ing them. Cows give a large quantity of milk, from which good butter 
and cheese may be made. For much of the produce of these islands, 
sach as salt meat, potatoes, oil, butter, cheese, tallow, &c, a ready sale 
would always be found on the coasts of South America. Should any 
aeddent happen to a vessel in doubling Cape Horn, obliging her to make 
for the nearest port at which she could obtain supplies, she would find all 
she required at the Falkland isles. 

It may not be uninteresting or be unimportant to vessels returning from 
the Pacific to be informed, that, according to an official report which has 
been recently received from the Grovernor at Port Stanley, relative to the 
agricultural produce of the settlement, it appears that every useful kind of 
green crop or garden produce can be raised there, and of unexceptionable 
quality. At the first exhibition of the kind, held at Stanley by the ** General 
Improvement Society" on the 17th April 1849, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
carrots^ caulifiowersy beans, onions, &c. were shown, all of excellent quality. 
A few English flowers were also to be seen, such as carnations, stocks, 
mignionette, he. Several milch-cows, butter, piga^ and poultry were 
exhibited of a very passable description. Hence the admirable position 
of the East Falkland, and the facilities it afibrds from its safe anchorages, 
together with the daily increasing facility of procuring the above men- 
tioned refreshments, so essential to the health of the seamen, will most 
probably induce many vessels to touch there in their homeward voyage, 
in preference to Bio de Janeiro, or other ports in Brazil, especially when 
a great advantage will be derived from shortening the length of the 
voyage ; for instance, Capt. J. B. Maxwell, in H.M.S. Didoy touched at 
Port Stanley instead of Bio de Janeiro, on his return from New Zealand, by 
rounding Cape Horn in December 1848, and thence direct to Spithead in 
50 days. Had he pursued the usual mode, by touching at Bio de Janeiro, 
he considers it would have prolonged the voyage three weeks, the 
average time occupied in the passage from the Falkland islands to Bio de 
Janeiro. 



(both hair and fur) and sea elephants were abundant along the 
shores of these islands in former years, and by management they might be 
encouraged to frequent them again, but now they are annually becoming 
scarcer, partly from indiscriminate slaughter, and possibly from the islands 
becoming more inhabited. 



frequent the surrounding waters at particular seasons, and 
they are still to be found along the coasts of Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego (within easy reach from the Falklands), though their numbers 
are very much diminished by the annual attacks of so many whale 
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sbifWy which have made the FalklancU their head-quartern dariag the last 
20 years. There is also a description of blubber to be found in the waters 
about the Falklands, from which large quantities of oil may be extracted 
with niuch ease ; but the art of fishing for it seems only known to the 
Danes, who find the same ingredient in the northern seas, where it is in 
great request, and afibrds occupation to a considerable number of yessels 
that are engaged in securing it 



[. — ^A valuable source of daily supply, and, by salting, of foreign 
export, is the inexhaustible quantity of fish which swarm in every har- 
bour during the summer. The description which most abounds is a kind 
of bass, from 2 to 3 feet long, and 6 inches in depth ; it takes salt well, 
and has been exported by cargoes to the River Plata, and to Rio de Ja- 
neiro ; and there are small deliciouQ fish in such shoals, that our boats* 
crews were sometimes obliged to let a large portion escape from the net 
before they could haul it ashore without tearing. 

In the fresh-water ponds, so numerous on the large islands, there is a 
very delicate fish, somewhat resembling a trout, which may be caught by 
angling. The shell-fish are chiefly mussels and clams, both of which are 
very abundant, and easily gathered at low water. 

It may here be remarked, that the cod-fishery ofi* Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego might be turned to very good account by settlers at the 
Falklands. 



\ — ^In approaching any part of the Falkland Islands, and espe- 
cially while entering a harbour, a careful look-out should be kept for 
'< fixed kelp," or the sea-weed which grows on every rook that is coyered 
by the sea» and not very far beneath its surface. Lying upon the water, 
the upper leaves and stalks show, almost as well as a buoy, where there 
is a possibility of hidden danger. Long stems, with leaves lying regularly 
along the surface of the sea, are generally attached to rocky places, or 
else to large stones. In passing to windward of patches or beds of kelp, 
or rather in passing on that side from which the stems stream away with 
the current, care should be taken to give the place a wide berth, because 
the only part which shows when the tide is strong, lies on one side of, 
not over the rocks. Where the stream of tide is very strong, this kelp 
is quite '' run under,** or kept down out of sight, and can no longer be 
depended on as a warning. When a clear spot is seen in the middle 
of a thick patch of fixed kelp, one may expect to find there the least 
water. 

Drift kelp, or that which is fioating on the surface of the sea, unattached 
to any rock or stone^ of course need not be avoided; and it may be known 
at a glance, by its irregular huddled look. 
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K — ^liie two ports most easy of access to vessels 
from tbe East island are» White Bock harbour at the north entrance, and 
Fox baj at the sonth entrance of Falkland sound. There is a little good 
grasqr land near White Bock harbour, though quite cut off from the cen- 
tral Talley; but Fox baj, though not a good port for large vessels, has a 
safe aa<^orage for small ones in the he%d of the cove in the north-west 
comer, and a break in the hills there would admit of an easy road to the 
centre of the island. Yessels bound there from Port William would have 
sheltered andux'ages all along the south side of East Falkland and through 
Eagle ehanneL 



—All vessels intending to touch at the Falkland 
islands^ and coming from the northward, should endeavour to get soundings 
off Cape Corrientes, in about lat. 39^ S. If their longitude is incorrect, 
thej would thus be able to correct their position ; for the edge of the bank 
is 80 steep that in a distance of 10 miles the depth changes from 100 
fiUhoms no bottom to 60 fathoms sand ; and by sounding every 2 or 3 
milesy until the edge of the bank is hit in about 80 or 90 fathoms, a vessel 
might obtain her longitude within a very few miles of the truth. In the 
parallel of 39'' S. the edge of the bank is in long. 5$" 46' W. ; in kt 41% 
in about long. 56^ 65' ; in lat 45% in about long. 60° j and in lat. 46° S., 
in about long. 60° 15'.* 

Shonld a vessel be unable to get in with the coast so as to strike the 
edge of the bank as far north as lat. 39° S.| she should endeavour to do so 
as soon afterwards as possible ; taking advantage of every northerly and 
N. W. wind to steer about S.W., in order to make up for what she is certain 
to be driven to the south-east when the wind draws to the S. W., which it 
does at least every second or third day. By persevering in getting to the 
8onth-weat» whenever the wind will allow it, until to the westward of long. 
60^ W«, there will be no fear of being driven to the north-east of the 
islands ; wb^reas^ if a vessel make a straight course for the islands wh^n 
the wind is fair, she will be certain of being driven to leeward by the 
frequent south-westerly winds, and find great difficulty in getting to 
windward again. Having, if possible, kept as far to the westward as 
long. 60^ W«, nntil in lat. 49° W S. soundings will be obtained on the 
bank to the northward of the Falklands, in about 80 to 85 fathoms, 
fine dark sand. If the longitude can be depended on, a course may then 
be steered to make the land about 20 miles to the westward of Volunteer 



• See Admiralty Chart of the South Adantic Ocean, No. 2,203 ; scale, d a 0*4 of aa 
Inih. 
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point ; but if the position of the vesflel is doubtful, or the wind drawing 
round from the N.W. towards the S.W., it would be better to keep to wind- 
ward, so as to make the Eddjstone rock. 

Between the Rio de la Plata and the Falklands the bank of soundings 
will be found useful in approaching the islands from the northward ; 
soundings may be obtained in good time to prevent anj dange( except 
off Cape Carysfort^ where a light would be of great service. 

There is a current to the north-east, probably part of the Cape Horn 
drift, which has been found 500 miles from these islands, sea-weed, drift- 
wood, and a commotion in the water, strongly marking its existence. 

On the way to the Falklands, penguins may be seen and heard full 300 
miles from the land ; they need not, therefore, cause any alarm ; one sign, 
however, is well worth noting, viz. : that of the diver bird called the 
** shag,** which is rarely seen more than ten miles off the land, and often 
at a less distance. 



lying N.W. by W. ^ W., distant 4 miles from 
Cape Dolphin, the northern point of the East Falkland, is seen well from 
a vessel's deck about 8 miles off, and exactly resembles a ship under all sail 
when seen at that distance. It is visible in the darkest night, if the 
horizon is clear, before a ship would be in danger, as there is deep water 
dose round it ; but if the longitude is uncertain, it would be better, in the 
night, not to run on, after shoaling to 50 fathoms, should the wind be 
towards the shore, as a vessel might pass the Eddystone, and become 
embayed in the deep bight to the westward of it. The same rule should 
apply in thick weather, which is always the case with northerly and 
N.E. winds ; but if a vessel has had observations shortly before, and can 
depend on her position, she may run for the N.E. point of the island in 
any weather ; and if the land is not seen about Macbride head, or Cape 
Carysfort, when the water shoals to 40 fathoms, her head should be put 
off shore until daylight, or until a break in the thick weather enables the 
land to be seen ; but the days of thick weather are very few, and it is not 
often that the land cannot be seen when 20 miles off. 

The first appearance is very unfavourable ; rugged hills, the summits of 
which are stony and very light-coloured, have made many suppose that 
the highland is always covered with snow; but this is rarely the case from 
October to April or May, except patches in the hollows of the mountains, 
which sometimes remain till November. 



CAva BO&rBZV is a long, low, and narrow strip of land jutting out 
from the north-west part of the East Falkland ; there is a shoal about three 
quarters of a mile to the S. W. of it, marked by kelp. Between this Cape 
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mnd the Eddjstone there runs a turbulent race, which would be often 
fatal to boats and very small yessels. 



bears £. ^ N., distant 23 miles from the 
Eddjstone rock. Between this cape and Cape Dolphin the coast slightly 
indents^ and an indraught was observed. The depth of water, at a distance 
of 4 mileSy was found to be from 40 to 46 fathoms (a fine greenish-coloured 
sand, with small black specks), gradually decreasing to 12 fathoms close 
to the shore. Fire miles to the westward of Cape Bougainville, off a 
h eadl an d, there is a cluster of rocks, with 10 fathoms a cable's length from 
them on the outside. With northerly winds, a heavy sea prevails all along 
the eoast, firom Cape Carysfort to Cape Dolphin. 



lies 7 miles eastward of Cape Bougainville, with 
reefs extending off each point of the entrance, which is difficult on ac- 
count of its long and narrow channel, as well as from the rapidity of the 
tides, which sweeps the kelp under "ifater, and causes in many parts of the 
channel a violent race ; moreover, the water is deep and the bottom hard, 
consequently it is doubtful whether an anchor would hold, if necessary to 
let one go. The extent of the passage is 7 miles from Hut point to Flat 
point ; it is more difficult to enter than to quit, as the wind generally 
prevails out, and it is absolutely necessary to have, on entering this port, 
a good commanding breeze. 



r should be used when passing the entrance of Port Salvador, 
as the tide rushes in strongly, and the reefs on either side make it dan- 
gerous, if a vessel should get embayed in bad weather. 

Turn. — ^It is high water, full and change, in the lagoon at the en- 
trance at 8h. 10m. ; the rise and fall being 8 feet. 



\m — The usual passage is to the westward of Centre island, 
but after passing well to the southward of Mid rock, to cross over between 
it and the island, and work up on the eastern side, as the water is not so 
deep, nor the tide so strong as on the other side of the island ; but, with « 
fair wind, perhaps the western channel is the best, though it requires a 
strong breeze, as the ebb runs out at the rate of 6 knots. 

After passing Centre island, there is more working room, and anchorage 
for one vessel may be obtained at the mouth of the lagoon, on the west 
side, in 7 fathoms good bottom, but it shoals suddenly to 2 and 3 fathoms. 
Having cleared the entrance channel, good and secure anchorage abounds 
all over the port. The strength of the tide is trifling everywhere but in 
the channel and between some of the islands, and there it seldom exceeds 
1^ or 2 knots. The dangers are all visible, with the exception of two 
shoals, and they are marked in the chart, and carry not less than 2 
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fathoms. The coves and creeks aboond with fish, and the shore with 
cattle, rabbits, and wild fowl, heath fuel, and good water. The best time 
to ent^r this spacious and magnificent port is at low water, or the earlj 
flood, and to leave it at the last quarter ebb. 



bears E. ^ N. distant 19 miles from Cape Bou- 
gainville. In coming from the northward, the Qiost eastern hills seen 
flre those immediately over Berkeley sound; by steering for them, 
when within 6 or 7 miles of the land, the diffii of Macbride head and 
Cape Carysfort will be plainly seen. Both these cApes, and & pro- 
jecting point between them, have small detached rocks off them, which 
show plainly in coining from the westward. 

OAVa OABTttPOBT may be passed at a mile distano% and the low 
land and rocky islets which form Volunteer point will then be distinctly 
seen. Cow bay Ues a couple of miles to the southward of Cape Carysfort 
and affords clean sandy anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms^ but open to the east- 
ward. It is easily known by its white sandy beach, and the bluff land 
about the cape $ and, at the close of the evening, vessels bound to Stanley 
might find it oonvenient to drop an anchor here for the night 



lies E. by N. one mile from the rocky islets off Volun- 
teer point A berth of 2 miles, therefore, should be given to them in 
order to clear the Uranie rock, on which a French frigate of that name 
struck. It is the more dangerous, as with westerly winds the sea seldom 
breaks on it, and it is the only rock of the whole group on which no kelp 
grows. The best marks to clear it, particularly in the night, are the 
bearings of Cape Carysfort and Mount Low ; by keeping Cape Carysfort 
to the westward of W.N.W., until Mount Low bears S.S.W. ^ W. or 
Cape Pembroke Light bears S. ^ E., a vessel will pass nearly 2 miles 
outside of it^ and may then haul up for the light 

The most eastern high hill on the island. Mount Low, is easily seen, in 
a clear night, when to the northward of Volunteer point ; the summit, 
which is 840 feet high, forms two jj^aks, and from the eastern one the 
land slopes down to the point that divides Berkeley sound from Port 
William. 



u — ^The entrance to this capacious sound lies be- 
tween Eagle point and Kidney island, opening out directly after passing 
Volunteer point, and cannot be mistaken either by night or. day. It is 
4 miles wide at its entrance, and upwards of 6 leagues in length, termi- 
nating in the three excellent anchorages of Johnson harbour, Stag road, 
and Port Louis. After passing Eagle point, from which a reef extends half 
^ mile to the eastward, the sound is clear of all danger up to Sea Lion 
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rocks. These rocks make at a distance like two or three small boats ; 
and vessels bound to either of the above three anchorages should in tho 
first instance steer for these rocks, the dangers round which are well 
marked bj kelp.* 

Berkeley sound may be entered by night, if the entrance has been made 
out before dark ; aiid even worked into safely, by standing close to the 
shore on each tack till* nearly abreast of Johnson harbour, where a ship 
can anchor in from 12 to 15 fathoms, outside the kelp patches oJBTLong 
island, but rather to the southward of mid-channel, to avoid getting too 
close to the Sea Lion rocks, which cannot be seen in a dark night. 

JO/BMBOV RABBOUS. — ^The entrance to this harbour is two-thirds 
of a mile in breadth, from kelp to kelp, which shoots up there in 5 or 6 
fathoms, and well marks the limits of the channel. Off Lamarche point 
the kelp will be seen to run out a long way, with another large patch 
opposite to it, which together narrow the passage to a third of a mile. 
After clearing these, the vessel may boldly proceed up the harbour and 
anchor off Magellan cove, in from 5 to 6 fathoms, mud. The Conway 
found the ground there so tough that in weighing the anchor the head of 
the capstan was wrung. The watering-place is at the north-west comer 
of Magellan cove, but it is inconvenient, as the beach shelves out a long 
way, so that the people are obliged to roll the casks some distance, and 
are therefore constantly wet. If not in want of water, a better berth may 
be found farther to the westward, for the sake of shelter during heavy 
S.W. and southerly gales, which raise a heavy sea off Magellan cove. 
The landing, also, is more sheltered on the western shore; and that side of 
the harbour abounds with rabbits. 

mtam Boad ofiers a still better anchorage for large ships off Bougainville 
creek $ the two large kelp patches may be passed as close as possible, and 
the largest ship may work in, and anchor in 4^ or 5 fathoms in any part 
of the road. The best berth and the best ground will be found in mid- 
channel between Hog island and the north shore ; but it is 2 miles from 
the watering place, which is to the westward of the Carenage. 



tT &OVX8 lies in the western extremity of the bay. The entrance is 
between Long island on the south and Peat and Hog island on the north ; 
but a rocky patch nearly mid-channel contracts the passage to a little 
more than a cable's length. After passing this narrow gullet, keep to the 
northward of Round island. This anchorage is nearly land-locked ; the 
most convenient berths for small vessels are off Carenage, in 3 fathoms, 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, or farther over to the southward, 
in S^ or 4 fathoms. The French made a settlement here in the year 1764. 

* See Adminlty Flan of Berkeley floond. No. 1,326; seale, m ss 1 incL 
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The Carenagey at its entrance, is scarcely more than 100 jards across, 
bat expands to a sheet of water of nearly a circular form, and nearly half 
a mile wide ; from the shoalness of the water, however, it is only adapted 
for boats. The old settlement was on its western side. It is high water 
at Port Louis, full and change, at five o'clock, and the rise of tide at 
springs does not appear to be more than 7 feet. 

ojjra yaxBmoxB &zcnbt is ^ fixed white light placed at an elevation 
of 114 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be visible in all 
directions except from the westward, when bearing between N.E. ^ £. and 
8.E. ^ S. In clear weather it should be seen from the deck of a ship at 
a distance of 15 miles. The illuminating apparatus is catoptric, or by 
metal reflectors. The light-tower is an iron circular building, 60 feet 
high, and painted white. It stands about 100 yards from the extreme pitch 
of the cape, in lat. 51° 40' 42" S., long. 57° 43' 0" W. The beacon 
which formerly stood on this cape is to be removed, it is said, to William 
point. Pilots are ready to board ships off the lighthouse. 



the outer approach to Stanley harbour, is entered 
between William point on the north and Cape Pembroke on the south, and 
is well marked by the lighthouse on the latter, which is level land of 
about 30 feet high. William point is low and rocky, and was formerly 
distinguished from the rest of the land by tu88ac,t which has the appear- 
ance of low green bushes, but which is now gone. On it (it is said) 
stands a beacon, 84 feet high, and visible from sea at a distance of 10 
miles. 

The port is entered after passing William point, and there is good 
anchorage in the bay, between it and Cape Pembroke, in from 11 to 12 
fathoms^ sheltered from all the prevailing winds. The next point is 
Charles point, about 2 miles farther ; it has two small detached rocks at 
its extremity, off which there is a kelp patch, extending about a third of 
a mile : there is deep water close to the edge of the kelp. 

Tiie BUly m«ok« which always shows at half<tide, or when there is much 
swell, but at high water is covered, lies in a line with William islets and 
the Seal rocks, and with Cape Pembroke light bearing S. by W. ^ W. 
distant 4^ cables' lengths. This rock is more particularly to be guarded 
against in leaving Port William to pass round Cape Pembroke with an 
ebb tide. The passage between it and the east William islet should not 
be attempted. 



* See Admiralty Flan of Stanley Harbour with Ports William and Harriett, Ko. 1,774 ; 
scale, m » 2 inches, 
t Tussac is a very high coarse grass, vhlch affords excellent food ibr homed eattlt. 
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He about three quarters of a mile from Cape Pem-^ 
broke, and are clean on all sides. The tide runs north and south 3 knots 
between the cape and the rocks, the flood stream setting to the northward 
and the ebb to the southward. 

m« iroir Bock is of a triangular shape, each side being about 3 cables. 
Cape Pembroke bears from it N. ^ E. distant nearly 3 miles. 

Tteice Fointf on the south side of the harbour, and the islets to the 
eastward of it, are all steep, and may be approached within 100 yards ; 
the entrance is wide enough for a line-of-battle ship to work in, and the 
edge of the kelp is a secure guide ; but the white sandy bay on the south 
aide should not be entered, as it is shallow. In standing towards it, a 
Teasel should tack when in the line of the islets and of Yorke point. 
Immediately this point is passed. Sparrow cove will be seen open on the 
north side of the harbour, under Mount Low, and the entrance of Stanley 
harbour (where the settlement is now) on the south side. 

flpttnow Oore forms a good anchorage for vessels that remain in Port 
William ; there is an unfailing supply of good water in its north-west corner. 
Kearly half a mile from the entrance of Sparrow coyo is Doctor pointy oo: 
which stands a sign post pointing to the Narrows : there is a similar one 
on Tussac point. 

Sailing ships bound round Cape Horn should not enter Stanley harbour, 
as the wind which would be fair for them to sail, would be foul for getting 
through the Narrows ; they may anbhor outside the entrance about a 
quarter of a mile north-west of them. But those coming from Cape Horn 
may enter, as any wind which would be fair for them to sail, if bound to 
the northward, would also be fair to leaye the harbour. 

Large ships, when abreast of the entrance, in coming up Port William, 
not intending to enter Stanley harbour, should stand towards the Narrows 
tin they shut in the entrance points of Port William, when they may 
anchor in from 6 to 7 fathoms, about a third of a mile from the shore, and 
can easily leave with any wind. 



\otnin — The entrance to this harbour is little more 
than a cable broad, lying between Engineer and Navy points, both of 
which may be passed within 30 yards, and all dangers are buoyed by kelp. 
The harbour is excellent, being a large natural dock, 3 miles long by about 
one-third of a mile broad. On the south shore stands the town of Stanley, 
situated on' the slope of a hilly range. The population of the islands 
was about 500 in 1868 ; and in the previous year 52 vessels of 20,672 tons 
entered Stanley harbour. 

SvjPpUM. — A reservoir has been constructed at Port Stanley, from which 
vessels can be supplied with water at a moderate charge. Good an4 
[s. A.] » 
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dieap beef and mutton maj be obtained in anj qnanttty, and wild fowl 
and ilsk are also Tery abundant. Coals may usually be procured from ibs 
Falkland Islands Ck>mpan7, as well as ships' requirements of all sorts. 

Wood is scarce, but peat, which is a fair substitute for it^ is plentiful, and 
when compressed is found to be a raluable Aiel. 

Morreu mtrmrn — Above Port William anchorage, a long creek winds 
through the hiUs to the westward, up to this river, its whole extent being 
about S^ miles. It varies in width from a fifth of a mile to half a cable's 
length for the first mile, with a depth of 3 to 2 fathoms, beyond which it 
shallows rapidly, so that a boat cannot get up till the tide begins to flow. 
The landing on all the beaches is very bad, in consequence of tiie 
scattered fragments of quartz rock from one to three feet long, which may 
greatly injure a boat if she touches them ; the only safe landing is on the 
rocks where the shores are steep-to. There is a very good watering-place 
on the west side of the cove on the north shore, in a bight outside the 
entrance to Weir creek ; but care must be taken in landing on account of 
the stones. Nearly every hollow has a small stream running through it, 
and peat may be dug in several places. 

TxnmBm — ^It is high water, full and change, in Ports William and 
Stanley about 5h. dOm., the rise and fall being 4 feet at neap, and 7 feet 
at spring tides ; and about the same at all places on the south-east coast 
of the East island. It sometimes rises and faUs 8 feet, but very seldom. 
On the south-east coast of the Falkland islands there is so little tide that 
it need not be considered, though a current' will generally be found run- 
ning with the wind, of from half a knot to one knot ; but after passing 
Port Harriet a strong tide begins to be felt. The flood runs to the north- 
east, past the Wolf rock, and becomes stronger as it approaches Cape 
Pembroke, round which it runs from 2 to 3 knots, according to the age of 
the moon. The flood runs directly to the northward of the Seal rocks to 
Volunteer point, while very little tide is felt within the heads of Berkeley 
sound or Port William. The ebb runs equally strong to the southward, 
and when there is a strong breeze, a heavy tide rip extends 2 miles oft 
shore. 



L — ^When bound into Port William with a fair wind, after 
rounding Volunteer point, steer for the lighthouse ; some white sand-hills 
will then be seen a-head, and close to Kidney island ; at the same time the 
beacon on William point will be seen just inside of Cape Pembroke. 
William point* may be passed within a cable's length, and the entrance to 
the harbour will open. 

With a flood tide it is necessary to guard against being swept too near 
Cape Pembroke or the Seal rocks. With a commanding breeze vessels 
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have xMB80d between the rocl^s and the Cape, but it is best to pass outside 
both the Wolf and Seal rocks.* Should a vessel find that she is setting. 
towards the Seal rocks, the only altematiye is at once to trj and pass 
between them and the cape, as the tide sets through stronglj; but there is 
the Billj rock to be avoided in this passage. There being no tide felt 
while running down the port till near the Billy rock, and then the outside 
tide being met running stronglj to the southward, it is very likely to 
sweep a vessel towards the rock, unless allowance is made for it. In 
passing Cape Pembroke bound to the southward, the same rule applies as 
when bound into Port William ; and in light winds, or much swell, it is 
better to keep well to the northward of the Seal rocks^ in order to allow 
for the tide running to the southward. 

In coming ftom the southward the lead will not be a guide, as Beauchene 
island (see p. 9S) is on the southern edge of the bank which surrounds the 
Falkland islands ; and within 4 miles of the south point there is not any 
bottom wi& 100 fathoms. After passing outside Beauch^e, a I^.N.E* 
oom^se for 60 miles will clear all the islands off the south-east coast of the 
East Falkland, and the depth then will be from 50 to 56 fathoms, about 
15 miles to the south-east of Lively island. This is supposing it to be 
night, or thick weather ; if daylight, and the weather clear, the high land 
in the central chain will be seen, and a course may be steered nearer the 
coast, passing about 6 or 7 miles outside the east Sea Lion island, and the 
same distance from the Shag rock (which shows high out of the water) and 
from Lively island. In either case, after passing Lively island, a course 
should be steered towards the easternmost of the hOls ; if thick, or too 
dark to see the hiUs, a vessel will be in a very good position for waiting for 
daylight, and should endeavour to keep in about from 40 to 50 fathoms, not 
standing in shore into less than 80, nor off into more than 60 fathoms. 

When Cape Pembroke light can be made out, bring it to bear N.N.E., and 
keeping it on that bearing it will lead into the shore, where it can be ap- 
proached in perfect safety, just outside the entrance to Port Harriet. The 
Wolf rock will then be seen ; and, by passing a mile on either side of it, the 
Seal rock% at the entrance of Port William, will show clear of the extreme 
eastern point of Cape Pembroke. If the wind is off the land, a vessel 
Slight pass inside the Wolf rock, but not nearer to it than three-quarters 
of 8 mile, as some rocks run out nearly half a mile to the westward of it ; 
nor should the kelp near the main shore be approached nearer than a 
quarter of a mile, as there is a sunken rock at its outer edge, which breaks 
when there is any swell. 



* By neglecting tiiis caution the American clipper ship JRuaseU struck on a reef close 
to tibe Billy xock on the 4th of September 1859, and sank in deep water. 

F 2 
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Coming from the northward, with westerly winds, make Cape CaryBforty 
or with easterly winds, Volunteer point ; when thej are passed, steer for 
Cape Pembroke, on which the lighthouse will be seen, until Port William 
opens to starboard, when run in and anchor, or wait for a pilot. In case 
of darkness or fog, ships maj anchor in the mouth of Berkeley Sound or 
of Port William, or stand off and on, as may be expedient^ there being no 
danger that is not buoyed by the kelp. 

If the wind is southerly, the passage into Stanley Harbour should not 
be attempted, except by a small quick*working yessel ; but, with the 
wind to the westward of south-west, it may be passed by large ships ; it 
is little more than a cable's length broad, but both points can be passed 
within 80 yards. If the wind is south-west, so as to make it necessary 
to pass very close to Navy point to fetch through, a vessel should work 
up well to windward of the entrance, and entering the passage under all 
sail and with good way on, directly the sails lift from the wind drawing 
out in passing the point, she should be kept a little higher, so as to shoot 
through with the sails shaking till she gets the steady wind inside the 
point. 

When through the Narrows, the harbour may be traversed by any vessel 
under 20 feet draft ; there are 3^ fathoms at a cable's length from the 
kelp on each side, and above 4 fathoms in mid-channel, close up to the site 
of the town, which is about 2 miles to the westward of the entrance, on 
the south shore. Large ships have plenty of room to round-to and anchor 
in mid-channel, in about 5 fathoms, as far up as they choose to fetch. After 
passing the Narrows, the bottom is excellent — a stiff mud, which often 
causes some trouble in getting the anchor up again. 

In January 1869, II.M.S. Cumberlandy drawing 24 feet water, sailed 
both in and out of Stanley Harbour, mooring just south of Navy point, 
with open hawse, to the north-west, having not less than 75 fathoms on 
the south-west anchor, and 50 on the north-east ; the winds being violent 
from S.S.W. to N.W. 



»osT BABBZBT is the first port to the south-west of Port William. 
The entrance being about 5^ miles to the south-west of Cape Pembroke, it 
lies immediately on the south side of the ridge, which separates it from the 
settlement and Stanley harbour ; the distance across being about 2^ miles. 
Ships working from the southward, intending to touch at Port William, 
and finding a strong northerly breeze, and a good deal of sea, for getting 
round Cape Pembroke, would find excellent anchorage in Port Harriet, 
about a quarter of a mile N.N. W. of the south entrance point, which is low - 
and has a round low mound off its extremity, to which it is joined by 
rocks ; off this mound a ledge runs out above half a mile» but the kelp 
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marks its extent. There is a good stream of firesli water in a cove on the 
north shore, about a mile inside the entrance. 

Aboat a quarter of a mile N.W. by N. from the extremity of Seal pointy 
there is good anchorage in from 6 to 7 fathoms, just outside a small kelp 
patchy which is nearly in mid-channel. From that anchorage supplies could 
be obtained from the settlement, while waiting for a fair wind. On the 
above-mentioned kelp patch, the least water found was 3 fathoms, with 
S &thoms on each side of it. At about half-a-mile within it, a bar extends 
across from Lake point on the north shore (off which there is a small de- 
tached rock) to the south shore, at about three«quarters of a mile from Seal 
point. The deepest water on the bar is 3^ fathoms, fine sand, in mid-channd, 
and shoaling gradually to 2 fathoms, close to the kelp on each half side. 
It is about a mile wide, and its inner edge suddenly deepens from 4 to 7 
fathoms^ the bottom changing from fine sand to soft green or black mud. 

The only wind that would raise any sea in the harbour would be from 
E.N.R to S.E., which seldom blows ; and should it rise from that quarter, 
and be too strong to work out against, by running in over the bar a secure 
anchorage may be found in any depth, and quite sheltered. No marks 
are necessary for passing over the bar, the above description being suffi- 
cient. 

TIBX8. — In Port Harriet it is high water, full and change, at 5h. Om. 
p.m. ; the rise and fall 6 feet. There is scarcely any tide felt. 

VEMMCTZomB*^ After passing the bar Port Harriet affords excellent 
anchorage for an extent of 3 miles, the breadth being nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. All the dangers are marked by kelp, except in 
one place about half-way up the harbour, where a sand-bank, without 
kelp, extends about a cable's length off the south shore ; the best an- 
chorage is in mid-channel, in order to have plenty of room for getting 
underway if the wind should be blowing strong off either shore; the 
depth varies from 5 to 8 fathoms, the bottom soft black mud. The 
head of the harbour is terminated by a creek which runs about 2 miles 
to the westward ; it is only a cable's length wide at the entrancoy but it 
gradually widens, and near the head is about half-a-mile across ; for a 
mile inside the entrance there is anchorage for small vessels in from 2 to 3 
fathoms ; but after that it becomes very shallow, being dry at low-water 
half-a-mile from the head, and the bottom strewed with fragments of 
rock. The land on the shores of Port Harriet is generally swampy, and it 
will probably never be a port of any importance, beyond affording a good 
stopping-place for a vessel that cannot reach her port before night. 

GAimov. — ^No vessel should attempt to enter any of these ports on the 
south-east coast^ except with good daylight, the kelp being the only guide^ 
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and that cannot be seen at nighty except in bright moonlight, and then- 
it is difficult It should be an invariable mle never to pass tlirongb 
kelp, unless perhaps through a few straggling stems outside a lai^ bed, 
where there is generally sufficient water for all ships. In general, bj 
keeping dear of kelp you keep dear of danger, but this most not prevent 
attention to the lead, as the rule sometimes fails ; for the Arrow^ after 
passing the kelp patch at the entrance of Port Harriet, ran aground cat 
the north side of the harbour at the distance of about the vessel's length 
outside the kelp on a bank of white sand extending more than a cable's 
length from it. Parallel ridges of kelp have generally deep water between 
them, neverthdess a good look out should always be kept aloft ; for the 
shallow sandy bottom can be plainly seen, on which no kelp grows. 

THe COAST from Port Harriet trends to the westward to Beach point, 
and there is no danger outside the kelp that fringes the shore ; but be- 
tween this point and East island, which forms the south entrance point of 
Port Fitz Roy, there are numerous kelp patches. From Beach point the 
coast trends W.S.W. for 4 miles, terminating in a bay open to the 
eastward, in the middle of which there is a rock dry at low water and 
surrounded by kelp. The south horn of this bay is Bold point, the north 
entrance to Port Fitz Roy. At the north side of the bay, there is a 
narrow inlet, leading to North basin, and passing through a gorge in the 
ridge of low hills : the depth in the narrow part is from 1 to 1^ fathoms. 
The basin is a mile long and very shallow. 



MOUVT MMmTm — It is difficult to make out the entrance to Ports Fitz- 
Roy and Pleasant, when standing in direct from the sea, as the land is low, 
and the points cannot be made out distinctly till close to. The best guide 
is the high range of hills north of the port, with three peaks near each 
other, the middle one showing a broad flat summit. The westernmost and 
highest of these, Mount Kent, bearing W.N.W., will lead direct to East 
island, and when near it the kelp wUl lead into either channd of Port 
Fitz Roy. In approaching all these shores a good look-out should be 
kept for detached patches of kelp lying some distance off, which are 
numerous. 

po&T rzTZ BOT lies 8 miles S.W. by W. of Port Harriet ; the coast 
between them is bold and rocky, and nearly straight, except about half- 
way, where there is a small bight with a white beach open to the east- 
ward. There is a bar extending across the harbour^ from the west 

* See Admiralty chart, Porta Fitx Roy and Pleaaant, No. 1,956 ; scale, in k 1*7 
inches. 
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end of East island ; the deepest water is dose to the eoath edge of the 
kelp patchy where there are 3 fathoms gradnallj shoaling to 2 fathoms 
close to the kelp off East island : to the northward of the kelp patch there 
is a narrow passage with 2^ fathoms, but it can onlj be passed throngh 
with a fair wind. 

SMt xoad* — ^Between the west end of East island and the point of the 
mainland forming the south shore of Fort Fitz Boy, there are several small 
islets, between which there is a deep, but narrow and winding channel 
into the port ; it is well marked by kelp : the depth of water in it varies 
firom 4^ to 7 fathoms ; and some rocks nearly awash lie very close inside 
the kelp edge, on both sides of the channel. 

^nute Voiiit. — For 3 miles above the bar, the port is fully a mile wide, 
and quite clear of danger to within 2 cables of the shore, and to near 
that distance the kelp extends. There is, however, a sandy point on 
the north shore, with a small knob on its extremity, from whence a sand 
jBpi^ without kelp, and with less than a fathom water on it, projects about 

2 cables' lengths : it is easily seen, as the water looks quite white. 

vtts MtuOatu — ^This wide part of the port affords excellent anchorage for 
the largest vessels ; the depth varies from 6 to 4 fathoms, and the bottom 
is mud. On the north shore there is a remarkable gorge in the ridge of 
low hills, through which a very narrow inlet runs for about half a mile, 
with a depth of from I^ to 2 fathoms ; it then opens out into Fitz basin, 
large and shallow, like that of North basin. 

Twmmc XUaad— About 3 miles inside the bar the port is divided 
into two arms by a point with a low island formerly covered with tussac^ 
The southern arm is very shallow, and nearly all covered with kelp, 
except close to Tussac island, where there is a small patch of clear ground 
with 2 fathoms water. 

To the northward of Tussac island, and directly in the middle of the 
entrance to the northern or main arm, there is a large patch of kelp, with 
only one fathom on it. On the north side of this patch there is a channel 
a quarter of a mile wide, with 3^ fathoms water for about a mile ; and 
further on will be found the best anchorage for small vessels in 2^ fathoms 
soft mud, abreast of Garden point, on the north shore, where the harbour 
turns to the northward. Between this point and the point on the opposite 
shore there are some rocks dry at low water, but the kelp extends well 
eatside of them, leaving a passage in mid-channel nearly 2 cables' lengths 
wide ; the harbour then opens into a wide space, but all shallow except in 
the channel, which is about a cable's length wide, with a depth of 2 to 

3 fathoms. 

On the north side of this open space there is a very narrow opening, 
through which the channel runs close to its eastern shore, and so steep-to 
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that large vessek maj lie alongside the rocks, which would onlj reqniie 
levelling to make excellent wharfs ; bat the cliannel is hardlj wide enough 
for swinging a large vessel, the opposite side being low, with rocks lying 
some jards from the shore. The depth of water close to the steep shore 
is 4 fathoms. Inside of this passage it opens out again to a wide creek 
which rons above 2 miles to the westward, and ends in a small fresh-water 
river. Much of this upper space is dry at low water, so that a boat cannot 
get within a mile of the river, which, though rather large for this island, 
is too shallow at the mouth for the smallest boat to enter. There ia good 
anchorage for small vessels for half a mile inside the narrows, in 2 and 3 
fathoms muddy bottom. 

TZBas. — ^There is scarcely any tide to be felt in Port Fitz Roy, except 
in the small entrance through the islands, where it runs about 1^ knots, 
and in the narrows near the head, where it is rather stronger. It is high 
water on full and change days at 4h. 45m. ; the rise and fall 6 feet. 



I. — ^The best course into Port Fitz Boy, coming from the 
eastward, is to the northward of all the kelp patches between Beach and 
Bold pointy keeping dose to the kelp on the main shore, where the passage 
is, in the narrowest place, above a quarter of a mile wide ; but if the wind 
should be blowing hard from the southward, it would be advisable to keep 
to the southward of all the kelp patches, and run for the large kelp patch 
that extends above a mile off the east end of East island. Following the 
inner edge of this kelp patch will lead right into Port Fitz Roy ; but 
when abreast of the island you must cross over to the north shore, looking 
out for another kelp patch which lies one mile inside of Bold point (or the 
north entrance point) and nearly in mid-channel. 

A large ship should not attempt the channel through East road, unless 
the wind be between South and East, or to come out unless between 
North and West, as nothing but a small craft could work through it^ 
and in some parts it is too narrow to bring up a large vessel ; the middle 
part of the channel opens out to about a-third of a mile in breadth, and 
forms a nice anchorage for small vessels. 



wowr wiMAMAMT lies immediately south of Port Fitz Roy. It has 
two entrances, formed by a long narrow island with some small islets : 
these islets are surrounded by a large and thick kelp patch of 2 miles in 
length ; its edges are the best guides into both entrances. Mount Kent 
bearing N.W. by N. will lead directly south of this patch, and is a good 
mark for the port. 

JBimnm — This port also has a bar in both channels; the north one is 
abreast of the second of the small islets : the south one is a little inside the 
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eMt end of Pleasant island ; the deepest water on both is 2^ fathoms^ 
but ships drawing 17 feet might enter with a leading wind, during the 
last qnarter flood. The north bar carries its 2^ fathoms right across to 
the kelp on each side ; but the south bar has only 2^ fathoms close to the 
island kelp ; and from these shoals to 1^ fathoms on the south shore. The 
north channel is therefore the best for large sailing vessels ; but they must 
have a fair wind, as a little above the bar the channel is contracted to 
about 100 yards by one of the small islets : but there are 8 fathoms water 

• 

Ihere, and it is quite steep-to on both shores. When inside of this, the 
harbour expands to about three-quarters of a mile, and continues that 
breadth till it is joined by the south channel, round the west end of the 
island ; the bottom in all this space is soft mud, the depth varying from 
10 to 6 fathoms. After passing the bar at the south entrance, there is a 
depth of 4 fathoms to wl^ere it joins the north channel ; but about a mile 
inside the bar, off a remarkable white sand patch on the south shore, there 
is a low projecting patch of rocks, nearly covered at high water, from 
which a sand bank extends, with less than a fathom water on it. The 
water over it is quite white, and it may easily be seen ; but the best way 
is to keep close to the island kelp when entering by the south channel, 
and directly you pass the west end of the island stand over to the north- 
ward, as along the south shore there is a shallow bank. 

artaad Barbour. — ^Round Turn point there is a narrow opening to a 
large inlet, which winds through the hills for about 3 miles to the S.W., 
and then leads into Island harbour. For the first mile, the inlet is about 
a third of a mile wide ; it then opens out to a space about three-quarters 
of a mile each way : the deep channel runs close to the south shore of this 
space, and then turns to the southward, into the narrow part of the inlet, 
which for 2 miles is scarcely 100 yards across. There are 4 and 5 fathoms 
water in the channel, and though it occasionally crosses from side to side, 
no small vessel would find any difficulty in sailing through it with a fair 
wind. Island harbour is almost all shallow, but there is space for small 
vessel to moor across it with one anchor close to the kelp on the south 
shore, and the other on the edge of the northern mud bank. A mile from 
the head it is dry at low water, as well as in all its small creeks. 

Off the south entrance point of the port. Pleasant Point, a kelp patch, 
extends above a mile, and on it there are some rocks which break very 
heavily after southerly gales. 



IB. — ^The tide in both entrances of Port Pleasant runs nearly a 
knot at the springs ; and in the narrow pass of the north entrance it runs 
nearly 2 knots : it is high water on full and change days at 6h. Om. ; and 
the rise and fall 6j^ feet. 
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ritoftted to the soathwiwd of Port Heaaant, ia wofl 
cheltered from the soathward and south-eastward by a bed of kelfs whiiA 
extends 3 miles off the shore, and is 3 miles wide ; in it are three smafl 
islands about a mile from the shore. The road is of course exposed to 
N.E. gales, bnt thej are not frequent ; and the holding ground is good, 
being sand with' a stiff clay under it. The Arrow rode out a NJB. gale 
here, without bringing home the stream anchor by which she was riding. 



r^ is a shallow piece of water, about 3^ miles long and 
from 1 to 2 wide ; it has several islands in it, and two entrances, but both 
of them are blocked up by kelp, which extonds nearly 2 miles off shore, 
and is a continuation of the large kelp patoh south of Pleasant road. 



extends 26 miles from east to west ; it is 5 miles 
across from Fox point to Lively island, gradually becoming narrower 
towards its head, where it is about 2 miles wide. Fox point, about 9 miles 
6.W. of Pleasant road, forms its north entrance, which is best known 
<;oming from the eastward by the long white sandy beach to the north-east, 
with a small dark islet that shows plainly on the white ground behind. 
Fox point is the southern extremity of this long beach, with a small 
islet off it ; and the kelp extends about 2 miles farther to the eastward.* 
The entrance to the sound, from the main land to Phillimore island, is 

3 miles wide ; but divided into two channels by Middle island, which lies 
within 1^ miles of Phillimore island. The best channel into the sound is 
to the northward of Middle island, between it and the two Black rocks^ 
which are several feet above water, and lie about half a mile off the north 
shore, with a long tail of kelp to the eastward. There is a passage with 

4 fathoms water between the rocks and the shore, but only small vessels 
can work through it. The channel between Middle island and the Black 
rocks is about 2 miles wide, and clear of all danger, except two or three 
small patehes of kelp inside which are easily seen. A long kelp pateh 
runs 2 miles to the eastward of Middle island : there are two small islets 
in it, with a large black rock near its outer extremity. Between this rock 
and Phillimore island there is a wide and deep passage, but full of large 
kelp patehes. 

Mare Barbour. — ^After passing the Black rocks, in the north channel, 
the first opening in the north shore leads into Mare harbour, one of the 
finest on the coast, and easy of approach for the largest ships. The 
entrance is nearly 2 miles wide, but the kelp extends a long way off the 
western side, from Seal island, contracting the. channel to less than half a 
mile ; but inside it opens into a clear piece of water, about 2 miles long 

* See Fl&n of Choiseal loand and Bodie inlet, No. 2,671 ; scale, m s 1*4 inches. 
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and 1 mile wide, with ezcellent andiorage for the largest ahlps^ in fieam 6 
to 10 fathomfly muddj bottom. r 

The whole of the country round is covered with herds of cattle. The 
soil appears good, and there are no swamps, except in the bottoms of the 
Tallejs : in some parts of Swan inlet, the shores are so steep that a vessel 
mxy lie alongside the rocks. Water can be found in most of the hollows^ 
but the smaller streams are dry in the middle of summer. 

SMt Core*— On the east side of this harbour, an opening a quarter of a 
mile wide leads to East cove, another very fine harbour, and the best for 
a vessel that intends to remain a long time, but with westerly winds a 
large ship could not work out. It is nearly a mile wide, and its east end 
terminates in two coves, with sufficient water for small vessels. On the 
western side of Mare harbour there are also two coves ; one of them, West 
cove, is nearly 3 miles long, and for nearly 2 miles affords good anchorage 
for small vessels, in 3 fathoms water. 

mwmn ikii«k stretches 7 miles to the N.W. from the northern side of 
Mare harbour, and terminates in a small river. For 5^ miles this narrow 
inlet has a depth from 2 to 1^ fathoms ; it then opens into a wider apace, 
and becomes so shallow that a boat cannot go higher at low water. 

j^AM'WTM BA&BomL — In the north-west comer of the sound there 
is a good harbour, called after Captain Fitz Roy's scientific companion, 
Mr. Charles Darwin, but the entrance is narrow, between two large 
clusters of islands and the east shore. Outside the entrance there is also 
excellent anchorage between the two clusters of islands and the shore. 
To the southward of these islands there is also another good anchorage 
in Arrow harbour, inside the Arrow islands ; the best entrance to which 
is between the islands and the south shore. 

Bodie Creek. — Choiseul sound terminates, at its south-west extremity, 
in a long and narrow inlet, called Bodie creek, which runs about 4 miles 
to the westward of the head of the sound, with 3 fathoms water at a mile 
from its western end, and varying in breadth from a quarter of a mile to 
100 yards. 

vitnyai fciA BABBont. — ^The whole of the sound is studded with 
islands which form well-sheltered anchorage for small vessels ; there are 
also numerous creeks and coves, in many of which they may lie securely ; 
large ships can bring up in any part of the sound in from 12 to 18 fathoms 
water : the bottom is all mud, but generally covered with shells and weed, 
which give it, on the arming of the lead, the appearance of a rocky bottom, 
but all the rocky dangers are marked by kelp. On the south side of the 
sound about half way up» a large roomy inlet has been honoured with the 
name of Victoria harbour; it is formed by a long peninsula running 
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paraDel to the shore, and extends about 7 miles ; the first 4 miles of 
which has good anchorage for large ships, in from 10 to 5 fathoms water. 

The TZDwrn ran nearly a knot in the entrance of Mare harbour ; it is 
high water full and change at 6h. Qm. ; the rise and fall 6 feet. There is 
but little tide in the sound, except in the entrances to creeks and between 
the islands. In the south entrance to the sound also, both ebb and flood 
are strong ; at springs about 1^ knots, and when blowing hard thcj cause 
a ripple off Pyramid point, which is dangerous for a boat. The flood sets 
to the northward in this entrance, but in the north entrance there is 
scarcely any tide, and the little flood there is, runs to the eastward out of 
the sound. 



iT X8&AVB is a large island 6 miles long by 6 broad, lying in 
the entrance of Choiseul sound ; reefs and kelp passages extend for 4 miles 
off its north-east point. The south-east and south-west points have also 
reefs extending nearly 8 miles from them. 



•T soun. — ^To the westward of Lively island there is good 
anchorage for a vessel for the night, on the west side of Lively sound, to 
the northward of Motley island ; and any vessel bound to the westward, 
and not able to reach Bull road before dark, would find tliis the best 
anchorage ; but if it should be blowing hard from the southward or S.E., 
a heavy swell would set into Lively sound ; in wh|ch case it is quite safe 
to run up the sound, taking care of the shoal off Sal island, and either 
haul into Seal cove, or pass further on, and anchor on the north side of 
Pyramid point, where there is very good anchorage, in from 6 to 8 fathoms, 
the bottom as usual sandy, with a stiff clay beneath. 

Seal Core. — ^For vessels going to remain any time in this part of the 
island there is no spot superior to Seal cove ; it is sheltered from 
every wind, and it is well watered. There are large rivulets running 
into the head of the cove, and several small streams on the north shore 
dose to where vessels would anchor. Seal island is the best guide for the 
cove. There is deep water close round the kelp, on the north side of the 
island ; and though long kelp reefs project from it, there is plenty of room 
for a square-rigged vessel. 



r. — The entrance to this bay lies between the north point of 
Breaker island and the rocky Triste islands on the opposite shore, 3 miles 
apart, after which the bay expands to a breadth of 8 or 9 miles, with a 
depth of water from 15 to 22 fathoms. 

It is indented with several bights and bays, and although inviting in 
appearance they are not advisable anchorages, as the ground is rocky and 
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fool in many partSy and a heavj swell rolls in with southerlj gales. There 
is no danger in it except a patch of rocks, dry at low water and fringed 
with kelp, lying midway between Bluff head and Turn island : its outer 
edge bears from Bluff head south 1^ miles. That head may be easily 
recognised, being a dark bluff cliff of 60 feet in height, and the most con- 
spicuous object in the bay, with a small islet close to it. The character 
of the land in this part of East Falkland and to the southward is low, 
few places being of greater elevation than 150 feet. 

TISBS. — ^It is high water, full, and change in Low bay at 5h.y but 
accelerated and retarded by southerly or northerly winds ; its velocity at 
the entrance of the bay is about a knot. 



is a long, low, and narrow island, lying at the 
entrance of Adventure sound. Between the north end of this island and 
North Point island, there is a passage for small vessels of about 5 or 6 
fathoms depth. 

A bay on the north-east side of Bleaker island, between Lively sound 
and Bull road, forms the most convenient stopping-place ; the water is 
deep, a vessel has to work close to the head to get as little as 12 fathoms, 
but she is then well sheltered from almost every wind. The anchorages 
are very good inside of Bleaker island, but as there is no passage out 
between the south-west end of the island and Driftwood point, they are 
not convenient for vessels bound to the westward. 

Bait Island lies three miles 8. by E. from North Point island, with a 
long kelp spit running off it, but affording for small vessels a fair 
anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, over a bottom of stiff mud. There are 
no other anchorages round Bleaker island. To the westward long spits 
run off from the points, and there are several kelp patches, but the water 
is deep between and around them. There, are ponds of fresh water on the 
island. 



5 miles S. by E. from Motley island, is an excellent 
guide in running from the southward for either Lively or Adventure 
sound. It is a high peaked mass, situated in the north part of a kelp 
patch 3 nules long by one broad, which can be seen 5 or 6 miles from a 
vessel's deck, and there is no other island that resembles it ; while the low 
land is all so much alike, that it is almost impossible for a stranger to 
recognise his landfall, particularly as the high range of hOls is seldom seen 
so far south : but the Sea Lion islands, or the Shag rock being made out^ 
the chart will show the bearings of the points. A vessel coming from the 
8.W. and wishing to get into a port before dark, should endeavour to 
make the west end of the Sea Lion islands, in order to haul up for Bull 
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Knd ; or, if dajlighi aUoirSy by making the Shag roek ahe may run for 
LiTelj sound. If boond to Port William, but not caring to run during 
the night, she may run through the south entrance of Choiseul sound, so 
aa to anchor inside Pyramid point ; and in the morning go out through 
the north entrance of the sound by Middle island. 



m consist of one large and three small islands lying 
11 miles to the southward of Bleaker island ; they extend W.S.W. and 
E.N.E. 12 miles, and have an outlying reef distant 3 miles N.E. by E. from 
the eastern islet There is a safe passage between them to the eastward 
of the large island ; but a long reef which breaks heavily extends 3 milea 
to the southward of that island, for which a good look-out must be kept, 
in running for the opening. 



IB in hit 52? 54' 45" S., long. 59° 12' W^ 
distant 30 miles S. i E. from the Sea Lion island ; the south and east 
sides form high cliffs, but the west side slopes gradually to the sea. 
There is no danger within a quarter of a mile of the shore, so that it may 
be run for in safety. Vessels from the southward, wishing to call at Stanley 
harbour, should make this island, which is about 2 miles long and half a 
mile wide. Its northern point rises to a green mound about 200 feet 
high ; the southern end is less than half that height, and is all rocky. 



is 20 miles in length from Bleaker island to its 
north-west extremity, and its general breadth between 3 and 4 ; it contains 
seyeral good harbours, and yarious creeks and coves. Those on its soath- 
west side are to be preferred, as they are sheltered firom the prevailing 
winds. It has several islands formerly clothed with tussac, and its shoiea 
are fringed with kelp. The two best harbours are in the southern part of 
the sound ; the principal one. Adventure harbour, the other Moffat bay, 1^ 
miles to the southward of it. 

Advwutiira Barbour. — ^In proceeding to this harbour, after having 
rounded Bleaker and North Point islands, a W.S.W. course 4 miles will 
carry the vessel abreast of Little island, which is a small dark^looking 
mound of tusSac ; from thence a S.S.W. course, nearly 3^ miles more^ 
will lead into the entrance of the harbour, which is deur of all dangers^ 
and in which a good berth may be taken in from 12 to 5 fathoms, stiff 
mud. A look-out must be kept in going up the sound for the kelp patch, 
which lies S.E. by S., distant 1^ miles from Little island ; there is, how- 
ever, plenty of water close to the kelp. This fine harbour is fit for vessels 
of any dass; and excellent fresh water may be obtained firom the ponds^ 
which are frequented by quantities of wild fowl. 
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FiMl (a' great derideratnm to vesseb -that liave not tnne or opportatih^ 
to drjtlie peat) maybe had here for dailjnse in the dry season, by 
gathering the heath, the resinous qnalities of which cause it to emit a very 
powerful heat, and it cooks excellently. It was constantly used in the 
Arrow* Drift-wood also may. be procured from the sea-coast, but it liea 
at a great distance, and requires much time and labour to collect and 
embark it. 

Banow KaiDonr. — ^In steering for Barrow harbour, afler having passed 
Turn and Large islands, which have both deep water close to them, little 
direction is necessary, as no danger exists in the passage to it. The course 
from Turn island is S.W. by W. \ W. 6 miles, passing close to a little 
lelp island, which is steep-to on the northern side, and about three* 
quarters of a mile to the northward of Large island. On gaining the 
harbour, a berth may be taken in any depth of water from 10 to 4 fathoms^ 
good bottom. For small vessels either of the arms will be found equally 
convenient Grood water and fish may be procured here as plentifuUy aa 
in Adventure harbour. 

VttK KartMmr is the next anchorage to the northward of Barrow har* 
bour, but not so desirable, as it has less water, and there are some shoals in 
it ; it is, however, a good place for small craft, and fish abounds in it& 
creeks in the proper season, that is, from November to February. 

oreat ttiaad is half a mile to the northward of Fox harbour. Between 
it and Law point there is a passage for boats and small craft, with 3 
fathoms water; the shore frcmi thence to the promontory is only fit for small 
vessels to navigate, several kelp patches lying off it. Nearly half a mile 
E.8.E. from Great island there is a patch of kelp, with 6 and 6 fathoms 
close to its edge, and also a small round island, named the Button, liea 
£.N.E. of Great island ; there is, however, deep water between them, but 
the passage is narrow. From the North point of the island runs a rocky 
spit half a mile to the northward, but partly dry at low water, carrying 
4 fathoms close to the kelp. Vessels proceeding to the upper part of the 
Sound, after passing Turn island and Shell point, must keep a look-oui 
for a small kelp patch nearly midway between Shell and Button islands, 
and bearing from the former W. by S. rather more than a mile. Then^ 
passing a quarter of a mile to the north-eastward of Great island spit, a 
W.K.W. course of 3 miles will bring the vessel between Promontory and 
Saturday points. 

fluUvaii Barbour has a good anchorage, with 5 to 3 fathoms, muddy 
bottom. Up the creeks and arms there is abundance of fish, wild fowl^ 
and good water. Small vessels may proceed up the West arm, by keeping 
dose to the north shore when abreast the little spit that runs off firom the 
opposite side ; the passage there is very narrow and the tide runs out 
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strongy but there is plenty of water. Small craft may also anchor inside 
North island. The creek and cotcs on the north-east side of the Sound 
are only fit for boats and small vessels. 

TZBBS. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Sulivan harbour, at 
5h. 30m., and nearly the same in all parts of the sound. With the ezcep-^ 
tion of the narrow passage in the west arm, the tides are .Tery weak. The 
rise and fall is generally from 5 to 6 feet. 



Thm BAT «r BABBomM, from Cow point to Bull point, is 7 mileff 
wide : nearly midway is Middle shoal, with a rock awash at low water : 
there is, however, plenty of water between it and Small island, if necessary 
to go between them : it bears S.E. from Small island H miles. The bay 
extends 20 miles in a north-west direction, contracting to 1} miles be- 
tween West and Cattle points. 

Boll Boad is by far the most convenient anchorage in the southern 
part of East Falkland ; the largest ships can work into it, and by anchor- 
ing close to the shore, on the south side of the bay, off the entrance of 
Bull cove, the large kelp ree& on the north side of the point will com- 
pletely shelter them from easterly winds. The bottom is excellent, and 
the depth from 7 to 10 fathoms. Except during a very dry summer, there 
is water in all the bights on the south side of the roads, but the best 
watering-place is in a cove on the western side, off which there is good 
anchorage.* 

The guide for Bull road is to make Bull point, which is low, and off 
which there is a rocky islet, surrounded by kelp. Follow the edge of the 
kelp to the north-west, and it will lead into the roads. The chart and 
the kelp will be the best guides in this, and in every part of the Falklands. 

Vaimj Boad is the only other advisable anchorage to the southward 
of West point. It is secure, with a good depth of water over a bottom of 
sand and mud ; it is formed by the Fanny islands and West point, and 
shows three beaches of white sand. No direction is necessary for it 
beyond a look-out to be kept for a small kelp patch, which lies half a 
miles outside of the islands. 

Large vessels bound up the bay, with a leading wind, should keep a 
mid-channel course between Cow point and Small island, to clear the kelp 
spit, which runs off Eelp island. A course of 6 miles W. by N. ^ N* 
will carry them past West and Cattle points, and clear of 3 kelp patches, 
which lie W.N.W. IJ miles from West point. 

Northward of West point there is good anchorage for large vessels 
between the 3 kelp patches and the cliff off Snug cove, as there is aa 

* See Admiralty Flan of Boll rood, No 1,985 ; scale, m ss 1*7 inches. 
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easier depth of water there than there is in the other parts of the bay, 
and it is the weather shore ; the bottom is mud and sand, 15 or 16 fathoms, 
and it will be necessary to moor. 

The arms and creeks present for vessels of moderate tonnage and small 
craft secure and snug berths ; the only direction necessary for them is to 
look out for the kelp running off the points and islands, and which is 
generally bold-to. Here, as in Adventure sound, the hills seldom exceed 
in height 160 or 180 feet, and are of an uniform appearance. Fish and 
water are procurable. 



iBm — ^It is high water, full and change, in the Bay of Harbours at 
6h. The rise and fall of the tide is 5 feet, with little or no velocity. 



VAOSAoa lying between the East Falkland and a chain 
formed by Speedwell, Greorge, and Barren islands, is not recommended for 
large vessels, as there is a tide race of 3 knots. Vessels passing through may 
go on either side of the kelp patch which lies 1^ miles to the north -westward 
of Blind island. The only other obstruction in the passage is Mid island, 
with its two reefs marked with kelp, and extending three-quarters of a 
mile N.W. -^ N. and S.E. by £. The sea breaks heavily on them in bad 
weather, as it does on all the coast from Porpoise point to Mid island. 
After passing that island the channel becomes narrow but clear of 
dangers. 

TXDas. — ^It is high water, full and change, at 8 hours, in the Eagle 
passage, rising 4 feet, the flood setting through to the northward, and the 
ebb to the southward, at a velocity of from 2 to 3 knots, but greatly influ- 
enced by the winds. 

ovmsm BOAB. — Of the group of islands that form this passage, Barren 
and George islands are the southernmost, and between them there is good 
anchorage for any kind of vessel in Owen road. But in coming from the 
southward care must be taken not to pass nearer to Barren island than 2 
miles, as there are two reefs off it full that distance in a north-easterly 
direction. From the western point of George island a reef runs off about 
3 miles to the south-west, with kelp extending 2 miles farther in the same 
direction. 



rs. — ^Vessels should not haul up for the anchorage until the 
passage between Barren and G«orgc island is opened, or until the north 
point of Barren island bears S.S.W. ^ W., and the north point of George 
island W. ^ N. ; then a S. W. by W. course will lead to a good berth. There 
is also a kelp-covered reef, half-way between the eastern points of George 
island and Barren reefs-; the passage lies to the southward of it, more than 
[a. A.] G 
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a mile wide and quite dear. The best anchorage in Owen road is off 
George island in 8 or 10 fathoms ; straggling stems of kelp will be seen, 
but thej are of no consequence. 

With a S.W. gale, a vessel may work up to this anchorage, as the 
water is pcrfectlj smooth ; and with a S.E. gale, which causes the 
heaviest sea on the coast, she will ride in smooth water, if the north-east 
part of Barren island bears east. The bottom is chiefly stiff clay covered 
with a crust of broken shells. Large vessels should anchor before shutting 
in the points of the passage between the islands. This passage is onlj fit 
for boats. These islands are well supplied with water from many lakes : 
the largest is on George island, and is nearly a mile in extent. 



is to the northward of Geoige island, and is 
the largest of the group, being 9 miles in length and about 3 miles broad ; 
it is low and flat, about 70 feet high, and scarcely visible more than 3 
leagues from a vessel's deck. It has two good anchorages for small 
vessels on its north-eastern side, where fresh water is procurable. 

MmMtwmj Cove is the first, and lies immediately to the southward of a 
small rocky islet ; but it is small and requires quickness in coming-to. 
There is a great deal of kelp on both sides, but not less than 5 or 6 
fathoms water on its edge ; the holding-ground is excellent, and the depth 
from 6 to 8 fathoms. The second or northernmost anchorage is about a 
mile within the north point of the island, in the first sandy bay seen in 
standing along the island to the southward. Between Greorge and Speed* 
well islands there is a passage for small vessels, bnt it requires a good 
pilot, as there are some rocks in it. It is sometimes used by small craft, 
in running for the southern anchorage of Speedwell island. In making 
for either of these anchorages from the northward, keep about 2 miles to 
the northward of the Elephant cays, and of the islets between them and 
Speedwell island, as there are patches of kelp off them both, but outside 
that distance all appeared clear. 



sue BUmAST OATS are low sandy islets surrounded by reefs and 
kelp : there is no passage between them and Speedwell island. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FALKLAND SOUND AND WEST FALKLAND. 
Vabiation 18° East in 1860. 



is a narrow strait, which separates the two main 
islands of East and West Falkland from each other. It extends 45 miles 
in a northerly and southerly direction, and varies in breadth from 18 
to 2^ miles. At its southern end there are many flat islands, and some 
shoals ; the dangers are, however, generally visible. It ought not to be 
navigated by night ; and as good anchorages may be obtained in almost 
any part of it, and good harbours abound, a safe position may always be 
selected before dark ; the water being always smooth, and thick weather 
seldom occurring^ its navigation is rendered easy. 

The eastern side of the sound, after passing the N.W. islets and Gran- 
tham bay, changes its aspect to a low country, with gently undulating 
hills, which seldom exceed 150 feet in height ; and it maintains this 
character to the southern extremity of the ^ound. Its shore is indented 
with excellent harbours and creeks, affording good shelter in all weathers, 
and fronted with flat islands, particularly at the S.E. part. 

The western side, on the contrary, is high and bold, forming a singular 
ridge, varying from 300 to 500 feet, nearly the whole length of the 
Sound, but reft asunder in three places, and thus forming Port Howard, 
Shag harbour, and Hill gap. From Bold point again it is a continuous 
ridge, lowering gradually to White rock. South point, separated midway 
by the entrance to Manybranch harbour. These gaps, or Assures, in the 
southern portion of the sound, form excellent guides to the opposite har- 
bours and islands on the flat side of the sound, by determining their 
podtion by bearings from them. The Hornby Hills extend in a parallel 
line immediately behind this ridge as far as Hill gap, from whence they 
take a westerly direction, and range from 1,800 to 2,300 feet in altitude. 

The ports in Falkland sound need but few written directions, as the 
shoals are all buoyed by kelp. The chart is the best guide. Tho harbours 
on the East Falkland will be first described. 



vom and MmBUB SATS lie between Cape Dolphin and Race 
poiBi ; they present no inducement to enter, being both lee-shore bays, 

G 2 
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and the first is encumbered with shoals ; it has, however, a shallow har- 
bour in its bight, but with a shifting sand-bar, very difficult, and onlj fit 
for very small craft. 



wowx BAM cukB&08 is one of the finest harbours in the Falklands, 
being capacious, secure, and clear of all dangers. Anchorage maj be 
taken either in the bay formed by the long tussac islands, or in the south 
or west arm; and the river is navigable for small vessels 3 or 4 milea up, 
or for boats about 6 miles. Just inside the Narrows, on tho north side, 
there is an excellent cove for placing a vessel on the ground, and ex- 
amining her bottom. 

VZBSB. — ^It is high water, full and change, in the harbour at 7 hours* 
and one hour later in the river, rise and fall 8 feet. 



vomv muummXf in Grantham bay, is a snug and good harbour for 
small vessels ; the best anchorage is round the fiat stony point, about a 
mile up on the southern side, in 4 and 5 fathoms, stiff mud. It has 
plenty of good water, and is an excellent port for careening or refitting, 
but there are no inhabitants. There is a small kelp patch at the entrance 
of the harbour, with no less than 4 fathoms on it; but the kelp extending 
from the East point must be avoided. Keep therefore near the West 
point in entering. 

Breaten &oeli has a narrow entrance and a strong tide, and is therefore 
only fit for small vessels or boat^, and its navigation is impeded by several 
rocks and shoals ; but it is admirably sheltered, afibrds a water commu- 
nication of 9 miles in length from the centre of the island to tho sea, and 
nearly joins Choiseul sound, from which it is separated by a narrow neck 
of land little more than a mile in breadth. From the number of islets 
within this great inlet it would appear to be a good resort for seals. 

TIDB8. — ^It is high water, full and change, at the entrance of the loch, 
at 8h. 15m. ; rise and fall, 8 feet ; in Port Sussex there is but 6 feet. 



is a little port well suited to small vessels on the south 
side of Grantham bay, in which there is good anchorage in 6 to 4 fathoms 
Btifi* clay, under a surface of sand. It is open to the N.W., but little sea 
sets in. Anchor rather on tho western shore, near a small cove, about a 
mile from the outer point. 



CTCWBT, MXMOt ^WJUftTOW, and VX»&AT SAJtBOUXS are 

situated inside the Tyssen islands ; all excellent and secure, particularly 
the three latter, having no shoals in them of any consequence. The first 
has several small kelp patches, which would render it inconvenient for a 
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square-rigged Tessel to work in ; but it is a capital harbour for small 
Teasels. There is good anchorage in the bay on the eastern side of Great 
island in 12 to 16 fathoms; and it is a good starting point for vessels 
bound to the southward. It is high water, full and change, in these four 
harbours about 8h. 30m.; rise, 5 and 6 feet. 



r lies abreast of the Calista islands, and the passage to 
it is between Buggies and Wolf islands. Very good anchorage maj be had 
in Danson and Moffat harbours ; thej are clear of dangers, and the bay is 
a good starting port when bound to the southward ; there is, however, 
a scarci^ of fresh water in the summer season. It is high water, full and 
change, at 7h. 30m. ; rise and fall, 5 feet. 

Returning now to the northern end of the sound, the several ports which 
lie along its western shore will be briefly described. 



is an excellent port, and can be entered or left 
with any wind ; but care must be taken to avoid the rocks off the entrance. 
If strangers are entering from the northward, with a foul wind, they 
should work up on the eastern shore, near Race point, till they can 
weather the dry rock in the centre of the passage, and then they may stand 
across into the harbour. If leaving the harbour, and bound to the north- 
ward with a northerly wind, they should stand across, passing either side 
of the dry rock, and work out on the east shore, in order to keep them 
clear of the Sunk rock, and the rock a-wash off White Rock point. This 
rock is surrounded with kelp, which only shows at slack water, being run 
under by the tide. With a fair wind a vessel may run in or out close past 
the large white rock at the extremity of White Rock point. Whether 
bound through the sound, or into White Rock harbour, should a vessel 
ha?e to wait outside for the change of tide to enable her to work to the 
southward, she should keep a little to the westward of the entrance, under 
easy sail, where there is scarcely any tide. 



roB BA&BOint can only be sailed into by fore-and-aft 
craft, in consequence of its narrow and crooked entrance between its high 
heads, which flaws the wind in all directions. For large square-rigged 
vessels, warping or towing must be resorted to in the mornings or evenings, 
when the wind is generall}' moderate. It is a good harbour inside. It is 
high water, full and change, at 7h. 40m. ; rise and fall, 7 ft. 6 in. 



has also a narrow entrance, but the harbour opens 
out immediately inside the heads, and a vessel would shoot well in by keep- 
ing close round the south head, with the wind to the southward of west. 
With a northerly wind a square-rigged vessel would scarcely succeed ; 
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and as there is good anchorage outside in 11 and 12 fathoms, she should 
wait there for the morning and evening calms. It is a very narrow 
harbour, but very secure, and there is plenty of good fresh water, fish, and 
geese. The best anchorage for large vessels is just inside the heads, in 
4 and 5 fathoms. High water, full and change, at 7h. 15m. ; rise and fall, 
8 feet 



\omL is fit for small vessels only ; the gusts of wind down 
the ravine are very violent, but the holding ground is excellent. There is 
good anchorage ground between the Swan islands and the West Falkland. 



is wild, and exposed, with south winds, to a heavy sea, but 
should a vessel be caught there, there is a good retreat in the north 
arm, which is quite secure.* 

The passage to it is between the kelp, which extends from either side, 
and which always shows itself ; and a berth in 3 or 4 fathoms stiff mud, 
with the first fiat island inside the Narrows, bearing south about 5 cables' 
lengths, is secure and free from danger, with perfectly smooth water. 
This inner harbour is small, and can be entered by square-rigged vessels 
with a fair wind only ; but it can be easily left with all northerly or 
westerly winds. 

We shall reserve the description of Forts Edgar and Albemarle till we 
come round to the southward of the West Falkland, as vessels are most 
likely to have recourse to them when making this great group of islands 
from the south-westward ; and we shall now, therefore, proceed to the 
north coast of the West Falkland. 

TXBB8. — ^It is high-water, fuU and change, at Race point on the shore 
of the northern entrance of Falkland sound at 6f h., but the flood stream 
continues to run in till 10 o'clock ; its velocity here is about 4 knots, but 
to the southward of Fort San Carlos its rate diminishes to less than 2 
knots. At the southern entrance it is high water, full and change, at 7h. 

The tide sets to the westward during the flood along the whole aonth 
shore of East Falkland ; its strength is from 1 to 2 knots, but near 
Forpoise point nearly 3 knots, and, with westerly gales, forms a strong 
race. The stream turns when it is high water by the shore, which at full 
and change is about 6h. 10m. 

The tides in both entrances are strong, and between the islands, but 
in the main stream they are moderate. The stream of tide at the north 
entrance does not run into the sound until 2^ hours before high water on 



* See Admiralty Plan of Fox bay and ports in West Falkland, No. 1,874 ; scale, 
« 1*0 inch. 
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the shore, which at full and change is 6f hours. At the south entrance 
the stream sets in at 7 hours ; it will, however, sometimes vary more 
than an hour. Among the islands in the south-eastern part of the sound 
the tides are very irregular in their set. 

There appears to be tide and half-tide all through Falkland sound. 
The flood-stream commences by running to the northward when it is 
half- ebb by the shore, and runs till half-flood ; it then turns and runs 
to the southward until it is half-ebb again. In the northern entrance to 
the sound it is very strong, running from 4 to 5 knots at the springs. But 
the tides among these islands require further investigation ; Captain 
Fitz-Roy states that the tide flows into both ends of Falkland sound, and 
that the two streams meet near the Swan island.* 

BSBaCTXOiTB. — In coming from the northward or eastward, and 
intending to enter the sound, steer for Fanning head, the high double 
peak on the eastern side of the entrance ; or, if it be obscured, make 
a S. by E. course, from the Eddystone rock, until within a couple of 
miles of Race point, when the eastern shore must be kept on board to 
avoid Tide rock. Awash rock, and Sunk rock ; the two latter are lurking 
dangers, but as the Tide rock shows itself, and is steep-to, it forms a good 
guide to avoid the others, by never bringing it to bear to the eastward of 
aoath. 

The soundings from the Eddystone to the entrance of the Falkland 
soimd are pretty regular, &om 22 to 26 and 18 fathoms, over a bottom of 
fine sand and black specks. 

Off Race point there is a ledge, which does not, however, extend 
beyond a cable's length from the point; and from thence to Fanning 
head is all clear, with a depth of 20 fathoms. K the wind should be 
blowing strong from the southward, and the tide running out, there will 
be a great difficulty in entering the sound until it changes inwards. 
Small smart- working vessels may, however, in that case, accomplish the 
passage by getting close under the north shore of the West Falkland, 
where the water will be smooth, then stand for the White Rock, luffing 
close round the margin of kelp which surrounds it, and which is not in 
less than 10 and 1 1 fathoms water ; make short tacks, not standing to the 
eastward more than 4 cables' lengths or half a mile, and work into White 
Rock bay, where the influence of the tide is soon lost. The current sets 
very strongly past the White rock, but when once to the southward of it, 
a secure anchorage may easily be reached, in the upper part of the harbour, 
where a vessel may wait till the tide turns. 

* Narratiye of the Surveying yoyages of H.M. Ships Adventure and Beagle, yol. ii. 
p. 242. This hook is recommended to the attentive perusal of all persons sailing along 
either shore of South America. 
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A South course for 9 miles from White Rock bay will bring the vessel 
to the North-west islets, which lie off Grantham bay, where the high land 
of the East Falkland terminates. Starting therefore from these a S.S.W. 
course of 17 miles will take her abreast of High Cliff island, which, 
although small, is the highest in the Sound, being nearly 100 feet above 
the sea. It is remarkable for its white cliff, somewhat discoloured by 
birds, and is first seen from the deck when abreast of Grantham bay ; 
afterwards the Swan islands will be seen ; they are low and flat. 



^CMi is between High Cliff and Swan island. Vessels 
should round the south-east point of the latter island, and then borrow 
on the West Falkland to clear the large kelp patch off the Tjdaea islands, 
which has from 4 to 5 fathoms close to its edge. A good leading mark 
from this point, to clear the patch, is a horizontal line of white sand, 
deposited in the ridge of the West Falkland, and bearing S.W. about 
9 miles. The course from between the Tyssen patch and the West 
Falkland is about S. by W., so as to pass to the eastward of West island, 
and to the westward of the Calista islands. 



-In many cases, however, it may be more advantageous 
to pass west of Swan island, and the Swan passage is straight and clear, 
the water is smoother, and there is better anchorage near it than in the 
main passage ; where, with a strong gale against the tide, there is a heavy 
race. In both passages with a foul wind the tide is too strong for a vessel 
to get through ; and in this case, or if waiting for the night, if bound to 
the southward, the best anchorage is near the north end of West Swan 
island, and if bound to the northward, in the comer between W*est Swaii 
island and Hill gap. There is a passage only for small vessels between 
West Falkland and the West Swan island. 



-The passage between the Tjrssen islands 
and East Falkland to the several harbours of East Falkland is clear and 
good, the narrowest part being to the eastward of Sandbar island ; but 
even there it is rather more than a mile wide, with a good outlet to the 
main passage, round the north point of Great island. The only shoals 
in it are, a reef about 2 cables from the north-eastern point of Great 
island, which always shows the kelp ; and a spit extending about 4 cables 
from the. south end of Sandbar island, which must be attended to, as the 
tide sweeping down the kelp, frequently conceals it. Tickle Pass, a 
passage for small vessels, between the south-east part of Great island and 
the next island, is very narrow, and the tide runs rapidly through ; but 
the least water is 7 fathoms. 
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tiM SOU'A'MWABll. — ^In entering the sound from the south- 
ward, after passing Wood shoal, which is marked by kelp, keep on the 
West Falkland side, at a moderate distance from the shore ; and then the 
conTerse of the above directions will be a sufficient guide to any vessel. 
With northerlj and N.W. winds a passage to the northward through the 
sound, as the water is always smooth, is sooner effected than by proceed- 
ing round by the east coast. 

Vessels, at either extremity of Falkland sound, intending to proceed to 
86% should the day be at all advanced, would do well to anchor for the 
nigbty and start at daylight ; as in that case they would have the whole 
day to get clear of the entrances, and thus save some anxiety and risk, as 
the wind generally becomes light after sunset Grood starting posts from 
the northern entrance are Port San Carlos and White Rock bay; and from 
the southern Anchorage bay, on the east side of Great island, and Ruggles 
bay, but well up towards Danson harbour, as the ground is hard near the 
entrance. 



is the first port on the coast of West Falkland, but 
it is not advisable for any strange vessel to use it. The entrance or pass is 
▼ery narrow, and a reef extends nearly half-way across from the west 
entrance point. The kelp on this reef is run under by the extreme 
strength of the tide, and the eddies are very dangerous. There is also a 
kelp patch, which shows at slack water, in the centre of the channel, 
between the outer and inner entrance ; but the least water we found there 
was 3 fathoms, and the sealing vessels never avoid it. The tide sweeps so 
rapidly through, that a vessel wishing to bring up in Tamar harbour 
must haul out of the stream very quickly, to prevent her being carried 
through into Pebble sound. 

Small vessels, when well acquainted with the passage, may find it very 
useful to pass through it into Pebl^le sound, if bound to the westward, as 
it vrill give them smooth water and good anchorage all the way to Port 
Egmont ; but the North-west Pass out of Pebble sound is almost equally 
dangerous, being only a cable's length wide, with a furious tide ; and 
nothing but a smaU, quick-working vessel should attempt to work 
through it. 

Tmas. — ^It is high water, full and change days, at 9h. ; the rise and 
&I1 is 8 feet. Bunning along the north coast of the islands to the west- 
ward, the flood rushes through Tamar and Whaler passages and sweeps 
round the West Pebble islet into Keppel sound, filling that sound, and 
Port Egmont, two hours before it has ceased running to the westward. 
Boshing through the North-west pass at 6 or 6 knots an hour, it sweeps 
along part of Pebble sound^ meetinj^ the flood-tide that comes in with 
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equal Telocity through the Tamar pass, and thus causes whirls and eddies 
in several quarters. 

The water having attained its height remains quiet only a little while 
and then ebbs with similar fury ; the result is, that if bound through the 
Passes to seaward, a vessel should run through the North-west pass with 
the flood and out of Tamar pass with the ebb. 



is formed by Pebble island and the north shore of 
West Falkland. It is about 15 miles long and 9 wide, and is full of 
islands, with good anchorage in every part of it. The islands are low, and 
except Golding and Middle islands, are not well supplied with water 
through the summer. Onq of the largest streams in the Falklands, the 
Warrah, runs into the south side of the Sound, and at high tide boats can 
go up into the fresh water. 

Attzloaa and Creek Vaues. — Besides the Tamar pass and the North- 
west pass, there are two other passages into and out of Pebble sound 
among the islands. Anxious passage, between Golding and Passage 
islands, and another very narrow one to the southward of all the islands, 
close to Creek point ; but the approaches to them are so intricate that 
they are not likely to be used, except by coasting vessels. The chart is 
the only guide to them, for the kelp, as in the other channels, is always 
run down by the tides. There is no good anchorage on the north side of 
Pebble island ; but with the wind off shore, temporary anchorage may be 
found on the west side of Elephant bay, though very much exposed if the 
wind should veer to the northward. The peaks on Pebble island are the 
best marks for making out this part of the coast, and are seen very clearly 
when coming in from the northward. 

90XT aoMOVT CATS. — Two islands surrounded with rocks and 
kelp extend 5 miles W.N.W. from the west point of Pebble island, 3 
miles farther to the west are Port Egmont cays of a similar nature. Wreck 
island is long and low, with a reef to the northward of it, lying North 
distant 5^ miles from Elephant point. Sedge island is larger, lying 
W. by S. 5 miles from Wreck island ; it has a reef and kelp patc/h extend- 
ing one mile from its north-east side. 



»FB& SOTOB lies under the west end of Pebble island, between it 
and Keppel island. From a peninsula which forms the east point of the 
latter island a reeif extends about 1<^ miles to the north- east ; south of this 
peninsula lies Committee bay, in which is the Patagonian Mission station. 
The passage into this sound is clear, and there is another from it into 
Port Egmont, round the south side of Keppel island, which is quite 
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dear of danger, and well marked by kelp, but it would only be used by 
vessels that bad passed through Pebble sound.* 



vomv aOMOHT* in which was the old settlement, is situated to the 
southward of Keppel island, between it and Saunders island. There is 
good anchorage in every part, and the tide is not strong. The north, 
and usual entrance, is between Saunders and Keppel islands, nearly a 
mile wide> and clear of danger; but it would take a very fast- 
sailing vessel to work into it against the tide. The best anchorage is off 
Old Settlement cove, close to the southward of a kelp patch, or in Sealers 
cove, a little further to the south-west, which is better sheltered from the 
southerly winds. Fresh water is abundant in both these coves. 

Bomt SanNrar. — ^There is a narrow and winding channel out of the 
south side of Port Egmont into this harbour, and through it to the head of 
Byron sound ; but it is not fit for large vessels. Burnt harbour is the only 
good anchorage in the head of Byron sound, and on the north side there is 
a good watering-place ; but a long reef in the western entrance forms two 
narrow channels, through which a small vessel only can work. There is 
a very narrow channel round the east end of Burnt island, but it is only fit 
for coasting vessels. 

TZBas. — ^It is high water, full and change, at 7h. dOm., in the Old 
Settlement cove, and the rise and fall is 11 feet, which makes it the best 
place in the islands for beaching a vessel. 

BiBScnovs. — Vessels bound to Keppel sound and Port Egmont 
from the northward should endeavour to make the high land of Mount 
Harston, on the western peninsula of Saunders island, which will be seen 
in clear weather long before Sedge and Wreck islands, which are low islands, 
and lie about 6 miles to the northward of it. Passing between Wreck 
island and Egmont cays, the entrance to Port Egmont will be plainly seen. 
There is a clear passage on either side of Wreck island, as well as of 
Egmont cays ; and between them and the entrance of Port Egmont, there 
is no danger, except a small kelp patch, which always shows about 
1^ miles to the N.W. of Gull point. 



The BJICB nooMB lie W.N.W., distant 1^ miles from Elephant point, 
the north-west point of Saunders island ; 1 mile to the northward of them 
is a patch of 4 fathoms, generally marked by a tide rip. 

on the west side of Saunders island, is of little 



• See Admiralty Flan of Fort Egmont, Eeppel sound, &c. No. 2,438 ; scale, m »1*7 
inehca 
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service ; it has a long and narrow entrance, and is shoal with ree& and 
kelp patches. 



is the largest of a chain of islands ranning W. bj N., 
16 miles from the west point of Saunders island ; it is easily distinguished 
by the high double peak in its centre* Off the north-west end lie two 
islands called the Twins ; to the south-east are the Needle rocks, and off 
the south-west side is Carcass reef, a narrow ridge about 1^ miles in 
length. 



—This sound is much exposed to westerly gales, 
which send a heavy sea up to its head ; but there is good anchorage for 
small vessels in the south-east comer, in the entrance to Hill cove^ or the 
cove itself. 



sova KAmBOvm is situated at the north-west point of the West 
Falkland ; there is a bank to the northward of the entrance, but not 
less than 5 fathoms could be found on it. At the head of Hope harbour 
there is a stream, in which, at spring tides, quantities of fish may be taken. 
Vessels going into that harbour should anchor off Grave cove, on the south 
side, where there is a good watering place. 

West Folnt Zsland lies at the mouth of Hope harbour ; there is a cove 
on the north-east side with a large kelp patch off the entrance, but with 
not less than 8 fathoms on any part of it. Should a vessel intend remain- 
ing for a few days, this cove is the best place to adopt, as it is not exposed 
to the heavy squalls off the island which rush up Hope harbour. Rabbits 
are abundant on the island, while there are not any on the main land. 

CMbraitar meef is an extensive ledge covered with kelp, running 
W. by N. 7^ miles from West Point island ; there is a white rock about 
2 miles from the extreme. The tides set directly across this reef, and it is 
to avoid the risk of being set towards it that vessels are enjoined to pass 
to the eastward of Carcass island. 

TXBBS on the MOMTM COAST. — ^In Hope harbour it is high water, full 
and change, at 8h. 10m., though it is not slack water in the passage till 
10 o'clock. The stream of tide sets strongly round the west end of 
Carcass island towards Gibraltar rock, and also through all the passages 
into Byron sound ; but there is very little tide in that sound, nor is a 
vessel sensibly affected by it until as far west as Carcass reef. There 
the flood or western stream will be found setting very strongly towards 
Hope harbour, and through it to the southward. The ebb, or eastern 
stream, sets from Hope harbour towards both ends of Carcass island, 
and through the channels east of the island to the northward ; bat 
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ity likewise, is scarcely felt in Byron sonnd. The flood tide sets to the west- 
ward along the north side of the West Falkland for about 2 hours after it 
is high water in Port £^mont ; the springs run nearly 3 knots off the points^ 
and round the islet, causing strong tide-rips in heavy weather. After 
passing the north-west point of Saunders island, it runs to the S.W., 
between Carcass islimd and the islets near it, and through all the channels 
between West point and the several Jason islands. But here again the tide 
becomes tide and half-tide, as in Falkland sound, for, meeting the southerly 
tide-wave round the West island, the last 4 hours' flood and the first 
2 hours' ebb run to the north-east. 



com. — ^Vessels bound to Hope harbour, or to any of the 
ports to the southward of it, should avoid getting to the westward of 
Carcass island, as between it and the Jasons there are several reefs, the 
kelp on which is drowned by the tide. But from Sedge or Wreck 
islands, to the east end of Carcass island, there is no danger, except 
the foul patch, with 4 fathoms water, outside of the Race rocks. With 
a strong breeace there is a heavy race for nearly a mile from those rocks ; 
but by giving them a berth of a full mile, which all vessels should do, 
there will be no danger, and a direct course may then be steered for the 
Needle rocks, or for the eastern end of Carcass island. 

The passage to the eastward of these rocks is the best^ as they may be 
afanost touched. From thence to the entrance of Hope harbour there 
is no danger but what shows well above water ; and though vessels may 
have to make two or three tacks to reach Hope harbour, it is much better 
to do this than to pass through the reefs to the north-west of Carcass 
island, with the chance, if the wind fails, of having to anchor, in order 
to avoid being swept through between the Jasons and West point. This 
is not a well-sheltered anchorage, if it should be necessary to wait for the 
tide ; whereas, by steering for the eastern end of Carcass island, good 
anchorsge may be taken in the bay at the eastern end of that island, 
except with northerly winds, and then vessels may anchor off the bay, 
on the south side, to the north-eastward of Carcass reef. H.M.S. Philomel 
never anchored in either of these places ; but according to a sealer, who 
knew them well, the anchorage to the east end of the island is very good, 
and much used as a halting-place by the scalers. The depth from 7 to 12 
fathoms. 



r. — ^The kelp off Hope point being overrun by the tide, the point 
should not be passed nearer than a cable's length. No sailing vessel can 
enter against the tide, except with a good leading wind ; and if the wind 
is between N.W. and S.W., it would be useless for her to attempt going 
out through the southern channel against the tide, as the wind would be 
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80 baffling ; bat ahe may bring np in the entrance of the ooye in Weat 
point island, and wait there for alack water. 

In passing to the northward through West Point passage, which liea 
between West Point island and Hope harbour, it is necessary to wait for 
the tide, unless the wind should be to the southward of S.W., and even 
then it may be difficult to get through the northern part of the channel; 
should this be the case, a yessel ought to bring up in the entrance to Hope 
harbour, out of the stream of tide, and wait till slack water. 

A yessel bound from Hope harbour to the northward, should again 
pass to the eastward of Carcass island and the Needles, and to the east- 
ward of Sedge island, thus avoiding all the reefs and tide-rips to the west- 
ward and north-westward of the Twins and Carcass island. Should it be 
necessary to pass to the westward of Carcass island, the best passage is 
near the north-west point of the island and round the Twins ; but to the 
southward of a rock which always breaks, and which lies nearly 2 mOes 
N.N.W. of Carcass island. To the westward of this rock there are some 
reefs, the kelp on which only shows at slack water, and vessels should 
cautiously avoid them, as we have no clearing marks to offer. 

JASOW isuns or the Sebaldines form a chain extending W. by N. 34 
miles from the north-west point of the Falklands. The extreme, Jason West 
cay, is low and less than a mile long ; the East cay is of a similar nature. 
Grrand and Steeple Jasons are lofty, the former being 1,210 feet in 
height ; inshore of these lie the Flat, Elephant, and South Jasons. The 
latter has a ledge termed the Hope reef, extending 4^ miles from its 
eastern point; the space between this reef and Carcass island is full 
of ledges and tide rips. The passages through these islands are not fit to 
be generally used by any vessels ; those between the Flat Jason and West 
point are full of dangers, the tide setting violently across them. 

To the westward of the Flat Jason the passages are clearer, but there 
can be no necessity for vessels passing through them. Should the tide, in 
light winds, set a vessel towards them, by keeping near the middle of the 
passage she will be taken clear through ; but having passed in this 
manner, between the Grand and Flat Jasons to the southward, she should 
be very careful that, on the turn of tide, she is not swept towards the 
South Jason and the reefs off West point 



«lie VBMMi between West point and New island, and in the bays 
within that line, are not yery strong, and, except near the points, would 
not prevent a vessel working either way. They run to the N.E. from 
half-ebb to half-flood by the shore, and to the S.W. from half-flood to 
half-ebb. 
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the first harbour after paBsing West Point passage, 
is a deep bight on the northern shore of King George bay, with a 
moderate depth of water, but rather exposed to westerly and south- 
westerly gales. There is a good stream, and a valley, with pretty good 
land, at the head of the port At Pickthorn point, separating Port 
North from King G^rge bay, there is a good harbour for small vessels, 
between the two Bense islands and the mainland, with a clear passage 
through it i but the land there is very steep and mountainous, and not 
likely ever to be of much value. 



\ — The passage into this bay is quite clear on 
either side of Split island, and the different openings through the Passage 
islands are also plainly seen. 

Bmnmock lUand is the best guide in running up King George bay; its 
peak forms a cliff on the north side, and slopes off to the southward. 
Half-way between Bense harbour and Hummock island, stands Rabbit 
island, the west side of which is a high and conspicuous cliff. Between it 
and Hummock island there is a chain of small islets, through which there 
are three good passages : one, close to the south point of Rabbit island, 
and the other two on each side of the islet nearest to Hummock island. 
They are all clear of danger ; but the tide sets rapidly through them, 
and a vessel should endeavour to keep nearly in mid-channel. 

^nialer Bay, in the comer inside of Rabbit island, offers a safe and 
good anchorage with coves for small craft, and good watering-places. 
There is a narrow channel, between Rabbit island and the main, into this 
anchorage, but it is scarcely lit for the smallest vessels, being very narrow, 
and the tide strong. On the north shore, abreast of Hummock island, a 
very secure and deep creek, called Roy cove, was much used by the 
American whalers, some years since, for trying-out their oiL The rise 
and fall in it is 10 feet at spring-tides, so that it is a good place for 
beaching small vessels ; and, being deep close to the rocks, it answers also 
for heaving down a vessel. There are several good streams of water in 
Whaler bay, and it is a good place for fish, a weir having been built at its 

« 

head by the sealers and whalers. 



-King George bay narrows into this harbour, 
which, one day, is likely to be of much importance, as it leads to the heart 
of West Falkland ; at its head there are creeks, and large fresh-water 
streams running through some of the best watered land in the whole 
group. The entrance to it is well marked by Town point, which, after a 
vessel has passed Hummock island, appears as if covered by scattered 
houses ; this appearance being caused by numerous patches of white sand 
spread over the side of the hill above the point. The three islands 
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between Hummock island and this point may be passed on either side ; 
and there is good anchorage inside them, off the mouth of the harbour, 
where the Philomel rode out a heavy westerly gale in smooth water. 

In the entrance of Christmas harbour there is a long narrow ree!^ 
covered with kelp, and forming two channels. The southern one is 
onlj fit for small craft, there being only 2^ fathoms at low water on a 
bank which extends from the west end of the reef to Town point ; but to 
the northward of the reef the channel is quite clear, with A^ fathoms, as 
far as Tide islet, which is small and green. Abreast of this islet is the best 
anchorage for large vessels. About half-a-mile above it» where the har- 
bour widens, there is a bar, or flat extending across the harbour, the 
deepest water over which is 2^ fathoms, near the south shore ; but in 
mid-channel, and from thence to the north shore, there is only one fathom; 
and this shallow water, having a sandy bottom, is not marked by kelp. 
The best guide is the kelp on the south shore, which should be left about 
2 cables* lengths distant, until the water deepens to 4 and 6 fathoms, 
where there is good anchorage for a space of 2 miles with that depth. At 
half-tide, vessels drawing 18 feet can pass the bar ; and above it there is 
anchorage for a great number of large vessels. About 7 miles from the 
entrance the harbour branches off into several creeks, the southern one 
extending 5 miles up the country ; but it is only fit for boats, which, at 
high water, can go into the fresh water of Chartres river. This is the 
largest stream in the Falkland islands, and drains the fine central valley 
of the West islands. 

Water. — There are several good streams of water in different parts of 
this harbour ; but the easiest for vessels is that marked in the chart, on 
the south shore^ nearly abreast of Tide islet. 



t- — ^King George and Queen Charlotte bays are 
only separated by a long narrow slip of land, the extremity being named 
Dunnose head, off which lies the four Passage islands ; the two eastern 
passages are very good and clear* of all danger. The streams of tide 
set directly through them, and turn when at half-flood and ebb by the 
shore. No very exact observations having been made in these channels, 
it may be found that the time of tide-turn may be half an hour before 
or after half-tide by the shore ; but, as in the other channels, and in 
Falkland sound, it is at or about half-tide. The third or West passage, 
is good with a leading wind ; but so narrow, that it was with difliculty 
the Hiilomel worked through. The fourth or False passage is completely 
blocked up by kelp, with water only for a boat. 

Three-quarters of a mile N.W. of the fourth island there is a kelp 
patch, which may be passed on either side. There are 14 fathoms close 
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to its inner edge ; and, as it is not thick, there is probably deep water 
through it ; bat it was not sounded, and should, therefore, be avoided. 
There is a tide-rip off this point with strong breezes. 

All the shores of the Passage islands are steep ; and there is no outlying 
danger but what shows plainly. Round island and the Sail rock near it| 
arc good marks for Whale passage, the easiest for vessels to pass through ; 
bat with a foul wind it would be always necessary to wait for the tide. 

There is no good anchorage near the islands ; but vessels detained by 
a southerly wind, or caught in a southerly gale, might anchor under the 
lee of Dunnose head near the entrance of Rous creek^ a small cove, in 
which there is water for vessels drawing 14 feet ; and vessels of any size, 
if damaged^ might safely make for this cove, and run on the sand at its 
head, unless at the top of high water ; the cove is well sheltered, and 
the water always smooth. 



r. — This large and extensive bay, 10 miles 
wide at the entrance between Dunnose head and Swan point, is 
generally clear of shoals and possesses several good harbours. On the 
south side of Dunnose there is no safe anchorage short of Shallow 
harbour, which is about 9 miles to the S.E. of that headland. 

Pliiloiiiel Soad ana Shallow Barbour may be easily known in coming 
from the westward, by tbe steep bluff about 2 miles to the westward of 
them. When abreast of this bluff, a small island, which lies off Shallow 
harbour, will be plainly seen. This island may be passed close to its 
south side ; and a vessel can then haul up directly into the road, on 
tlie north side of which lies Shallow harbour. The chart, and a look- 
out for kelp, of which there are several patches, will be better guides 
than any directions. A small islet stands in the entrance of the harbour, 
and may be passed on either side ; but if to the westward, care must be 
taken not to pass too close to Shallow point, on the main land, off which 
the shoal water extends a cable's length outside the kelp. All those 
dangers are marked by kelp, and can easily be avoided. 

There is a narrow channel into Philomel road to the northward of Green 
island. A kelp reef runs a long way off the island, and nearly joins the 
kelp off Dick point ; but there is a narrow clear spot near the point at 
the end of the reef, through which there are 6 fathoms, and, with a lead- 
ing wind, this is a perfectly safe channel ; but it requires a good look-out 
from aloft to find the clear spot. There was a small spring of very good 
water at Spring point, on the south side of Philomel road, but it was 
nearly dry ; and none was found i^n any other part of the south shore* 



I. — ^At the north-east end of Philomel road a long 
narrow channel leads to the large land-locked harbour of Port PhilomeL 
[s. A.] H 
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The tide is so strong in this channel, which is nearly 6 miles long, that it 
is hardly safe for any but small quick -working vessels to venture up it, 
particularly through the Narrows between the two small islands at its 
inner end ; but there is a small bay on its north side below these islands, 
called Halfway cove, in which there is excellent anchorage, out of the 
tide» for vessels of any size. All vessels going through should anchor here, 
even if going up with the tide, and wait till slack water to shoot through 
the Narrows. 

Bo gres^t is the area of this splendid hlkrbour, that the entranee is not 
sufficiently large to admit the water as fast as it rises outside ; and conse- 
quently it is high water inside 2| hours later than in Philomel roads and 
Shallow harbour, and rises 2 feet less. 

When inside the Narrows there is no danger in any part of Port Philo- 
mel, except what is marked by kelp ; there is excellent anchorage in evety 
part of it, in from 7 to 10 fathoms ; and in all the creeks there is good 
anchorage for small craft, in from 2 to 4 fathoms. All the surrounding 
shores of Port Philomel are well watered ; except on the peninsula between 
Port Philomel and Queen Charlotte bay. where there was scarcely a 
drop of water to be seen during a dry summer. On the inner shore of 
the isthmus, in Edye creek, there is a watering-place marked in the chart. 
In the south-east corner of Symonds harbour there is a deep creek, where 
abundance of fish may be caught by shooting a seine across it at high 
water, about the distance of half-a-mile from its head, and then waiting for 
the tide to fall. 

Von Sltibarda lies in the south-east corner of Queen Charlotte bay : a 
deep inlet, the head of which nearly joins the inner basin of Port Edgar. 
But it offers no very good anchorage, except in a cove on the north shore. 
The water is deep in every part of the port, from 15 to 20 fathoms, and it 
is completely out of the track of vessels. 

Anumy Creek and Carew Barbour are two small well-sheltered harbours 
at the mouth of Port Richards ; the water is rather deep, from 12 to 17 
fathomsy except in their southern coves, where there is excellent anchor- 
age in from 4 to 7 fathoms, and very good watering-places. 

Vessels requiring anchorage in the south-east part of Queen Charlotte 
bay, should run into one of these ports in preference to Port Richards. 
The western one is tlie best, as the water is not so deep as it is in the 
other, and 10 or 12 fathoms may be found off a cove on the west shore, a 
little inside the entrance. The land is high on all sides of both creeks. 

Bonble Creek. — ^A little to the eastward of Carew Harbour there is very 
good anchorage for small vessels, inside the islets at the mouth of Double 
creek. 

■-—•It is high water full and change days in Shallow harbour at 
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9h. 3Qm*, and the rise at springs is 6 feet. At Halfway cove in the 
narro^vra leading to Port Philomel it flows till ll|h., and the rise is 8 feet. 



-Vessels bound into any part of King Greorge or Queen 
Charlotte baj, from the westward, should make New island, which is very 
easily known, and, in fact, cannot be mistaken, as it is the northernmost 
of the high cli% islands which form the south-west portion of the Falkland 
groap ; and the lofty cliffs at its north-west points are very remarkable. 
If coming from the south-west, these high cliffs will be the extreme land 
seen ; but from the westward, two small but high islands, North and Saddle 
islands, will be seen to the northward of New island. Between these 
islands and New island there is a clear passage ; but as it is narrow, and 
the winds often baffling under the high clififs^ vessels should pass outside of 
North island, which is bold close to. 

mhUp Xarbour. — If a vessel is bound into New island, she should haul 
round the north-east point, and passing close outside Cliff island, 
haul up for Small islet at the head of Ship harbour. Inside this islet 
the best anchorage will be found, if a vessel is going to remain any time, 
or requires water and peat. There is working room on either side 
of the islet, and deep water close to the kelp in every part of the 
harbour. The best watering place is on the beach at the head of the 
bay : the water is very good ; and it is impossible to find a place better 
calenlated for ships to touch at for the purpose of procuring a supply, if 
passing to the westward of the islands. There is, moreover, abundance 
of excellent peat on the island, and any quantity can be obtained, fit for 
immediate use, from having been charred by fire. Babbits are also very 
plentiful. 

TXBSk — ^It is high water full and change days in Ship harbour 
at lOh. dOm., the stream making to the westward of Grey channel at 7h. 
SOm., when it is half-flood by the shore. 



to the southward of New island, is clear of all danger 
on either side of the Seal rocks ; but the tides are very strong ; and with 
westerly winds there is a heavy race, so that it would be always better 
for ships to pass round the North island. But vessels going to the south- 
ward from Ship harbour with the wind northerly, may always run out 
through Grey channel by waiting the turn of tide. 

BaaaoTXoars. — ^A stranger who has the chart will have no difficulty in 
making out any part of this western coast. Though the bays appear so 
much exposed to westerly winds, there is much less swell in them than 
might be expected. The tide in the offing, running across from point to 
point of the bays, makes their navigation much easier i while they are so 

H 2 
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full of well-sheltered harbours and anchorages, that a stranger, if caught 
in a westerly gale and unable to weather the headlands, need have no 
hesitation in running up either King George or Queen Charlotte bajs : 
in the former he will find good anchorage inside of Hummock island ; and 
in the latter, hauling round Swan point, and anchoring under the lee of 
any part of the east side of Weddell island ; or, if the weather is quite 
clear, running for Shallow harbour on the north side of Queen Charlotte 
bay. 

New island might be found most useful to vessels caught in heavy gales 
to the south-west of the islands, instead of knocking about for days and 
nights, with the chance of getting on a lee-shore, or being drifted towards 
the Jasons. Directly the high cliifs of New island, or Beaver island, are 
seen, a vessel should bear up, and if the tide suits, and the wind fair, 
might run through Grey channel, keeping in mid-channel to the north- 
ward of the Seal rocks, and, hauling in close round the shore of New 
island, along the kelp, might anchor in either South harbour or Ship 
harbour without having to tack. There she might lie quietly, saving all 
the wear and tear of the vessel and crew, and filling up with water and 
fuel, besides giving the men a fresh meal of rabbits ; and as soon as the gale 
is over, and the wind draws round, she can run out either to the north- 
ward or southward, and proceed on her voyage. Those who have neither 
dogs nor guns for procuring rabbits, can always get a few by watching the 
holes they run into, and digging them out, either with a spade or a handsaw, 
the latter being generally the most useful. 



is a large island, forming the west side of Queen 
Charlotte bay ; to the westward of this island lies Beaver island, and in 
the channels between them are numerous anchorages. 

BeaTer Karbonr, on the east side of Beaver island is the best ; and 
the chart and the kelp will guide any vessel into it. The northern entrance 
to these channels is well marked by two singular rocks, called the Colliers ; 
they look exactly, in some views, like vessels under sail. They lie in the 
western entrance to these channels, and may be passed on either side dose 
to. But as all these channels are too intricate to be generally used, little 
more need be said about them. The tide sets powerfully through them, 
and at the southern entrance forms a heavy race. Vessels caught off the 
southern shore of the group in a S.W. gale, and unable to weather 
Beaver island, might rtm for either (Jovemor or Tea channels in safety. 

staats Island, between Beaver and Weddell islands, is easily known by 
the remarkable detached cliff at its south entrance. Immediately to the 
westward of this bluff is the entrance to Governor channel, which ia 
dear of all danger^ and may be entered during the heaviest galea in 
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safety ; and by hauling close round the north end of Staats iskmd, good 
anchorage, sheltered from every wind, will be found off its N.E. point ; 
but the water being rather too deep (15 to 18 fathoms) for merchant 
ships to get up their anchors quickly, it would bo better for them to 
run through Governor passage, past Middle island, and then French 
harbour will be seen a little on the starboard bow. 



(OUR.-^Into this any vessel may run in safety, furling 
her sails if possible before she gets in, should it be blowing strong from 
the westward ; and anchoring in the south comer of the harbour, in 6 to 7 
fathoms. The only disadvantage of French harbour is, that the channel 
is rather narrow to work out again, but it is quite clear from shore to shore, 
and a vessel may tack in the edge of the kelp on either side. 

Tea oiiaaaei. — The passage on the east side of Tea island is also 
▼ery good, being clear right across ; but there is kelp all over the entrance, 
though it shows only at slack water. The least water in the kelp is 6 
fathoms ; but there is a heavy race across the entrance, with a southerly 
gale. This passage may be easily found, coming from the southward, by 
the singular high islet or rock, called the Horse Block, which is about 2 
miles to the S.E. of it. 

In the narrow channel between Staats and Tea islands there is hardly 
water for a boat at low water ; and that to the westward of Governor 
island is also very narrow, and only fit for very small vessels. There is 
kelp across the entrance, with only 2 fathoms water through it. 



lies inside Bald island, on the north side of Weddell island. 
Bald island is small and round-topped, with a high cliff on its west side, 
and lies close off Beacon point, on which there is a hill, about 300 feet 
high, with a small stone beacon, which can be seen several miles. A 
vessel can run between this point and Bald island, and haul up into 
excellent anchorage under Beacon point, in Bald road. It might happen, 
that a vessel endeavouring to enter New island or Ship harbour, either 
from the strength of the gale or from previous damage, might be unable 
to fetch into safety ; in which case she should not hesitate to bear up, 
and, running along the group of islands off the N.W. side of Weddell 
island, she will soon make out Bald island at the entrance of Chatham 
harbour. 

cmafiMUBi Barbour. — If she passes outside Bald island, she must 
give it a good berth, to clear a detached kelp-patch which lies three- 
quarters of a mile to the eastward of it, and she may then either anchor in 
Bald road, or run up to Chatham harbour. All the dangers there are 
marked by kelp ; and the best anchorage is in Elephant cove, where there 
is a good watering place* 
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Jt is high water full and chaogo days, in Chatham harbour, 
at 9 o'clock ; rise and fall 8 feet 



-There is a safe entrance through this channel 
into Queen Charlotte bay, between Weddell island and the main. Cape 
Orford, which forms the south entrance point to this channel, is cMffy^ and 
about 100 feet high ; with a small island called the Sea-Dog, in the offing. 
There is a passage between them, but it is better to pass to the westward 
of all. There is a heavj race in Smylie channel with westerly winds, 
when the tide is running out ; and the kelp, which extends nearly across, 
shows only at slack water ; but under the kelp there are 4 fathoms ; and 
the deepest water is on the Weddell island side of mid-channeL When 
inside this entrance, two openings will be seen on either side of Dyke 
island ; the northern one leads directly into Queen Charlotte bay ; and 
the other into South harbour, in every part of which there is good 
anchorage for the largest ships. 

•top oove is also a very good anchorage on the north side of Smylie 
channel, formed by a low green tussac island, which is joined to the shore 
by a spit, dry at half-tide. Vessels bound to the westward through Smylie 
channel should anchor in this cove, to wait either for the tide or daylight ; 
and it is the best anchorage in any part of the channel. 

Water. — There is a good watering place in Penguin cove, about a 
mile north of Stop cove ; and the geese are very abundant. The reefs at 
the east entrance of Smylie channel always show, and can be passed on 
either side in safety ; but the best passage is that close to the shore of 
Weddell island. 

Vew Tear Oove and Qoll Barbovr, on the eastern side of Weddell 
island, are both excellent ports, but, until the islands become settled, are 
not likely to be frequented by any vessels. 

Benae Oove. — ^There are some good coves on the eastern side of Dyke 
island, with good watering places, but they are out of the way of vessels 
going through Smylie channel. One of those, House cove, is an excellent 
place to lay a vessel ashore, the rise and fall of tide being 10 feet. 



GOVS is between Cape Orford and Port Stephens, the only 
place of shelter on the south side of the West Falkland ; it is a secure and 
safe anchorage, but can only bo entered with a leading wind. The kelp 
extends across the entrance ; but there is water through it in mid-channel 
for the largest ships. A small lane of clear water, near the middle of 
the kelp, shows the channel ; and when inside the kelp anchorage may be 
found in any part of the cove in from 7 to 3 fathoms. 

vomx BVWanaMMB is the first port to the westward of Cape Meredith, 
and may be easily known by reierence to the views. The land is very 
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romiirkable : Bird island and the Castle rock lie to the westward of the 
port ; and a notable hill called the Three Crowns, with three distinct 
masses of bare rock, lies to the south-eastward. Stephens bluff is a 
remarkable cliffjr head, appearing like an island.* 

TZBBB. — ^It is high water full and change in Fort Stephens at 7h. 45m.; 
the tide rises between 7 and 8 feet. 



making Fort Stephens from the north-westward, 
tho Castle rock and the outer part of Stephens bluff have a Tcry similar 
appearance — ^two masses of rock leading to the southward. When running 
for the port, vessels may pass close to them, as they are steep-to ; but if 
there is much swell from the southward, it would be better to open tho 
entrance well out before standing in. It is easily seen between two cliffy 
points, 60 or 70 feet above the sea. The entrance is 400 yards wide, and 
thore is no danger if the kelp is avoided ; the tide seldoms runs more than 
2 knots. 

A small rocky islet lies N.E. of Stephens bluff, off which there is kelp, 
and a rocky bottom, for nearly half-a-mile in an easterly direction ; but by 
passing Stephens bluff to the eastward, so as to bring the entrance of the 
port to bear N.N.E., a ship may steer directly in, clear of all danger. 
Some stalks of kelp may be seen, but they can be avoided by keeping a 
little more to the eastward. 



\ opposite the entrance, is the best anchorage. By 
standing across, leaving the two small rocky islets on the starboard-hand, 
and keeping to the middle of the inlet, which is about three-quarters of a 
mile wide, until opposite a sandy beach on its eastern side, a good berth 
perfectly sheltered, may be taken in 12 or 14 fathoms, sticky mud. Some 
kelp lies off the eastern point of the inlet, but the water is deep to the 
edge of it. There is also a fair anchorage to the south-east of the rocky 
islets. 

Yessels not wishing to enter the port may find a convenient stopping- 
place between Stephens bluff and Fea-point. Steer as if intending to 
enter Fort Stephens, and when about a quarter of a mile outside Fea- 
point haul up to the westward, keeping towards the starboard shore 
nntH past the small rocky islet on the port-hand, when you may near 
Stephens Bluff island, and anchor where most convenient ; the bottom is 
sandy, mixed with mud, and the depth from 6 to 10 fathoms. This is a 
convenient place for vessels anchoring for a night, as it is easier loft than 
Fort -Stephens. In entering it will bo necessary to pass through some 



* See Admiralty Plan of Port Stephens, and ports m West Falkland, No. 1,874; scale, 
m » ro hich ; and views on Chart of the Falkland islands, No. 1,354. 
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straggling atoms of kelp, but tho water is deep. There is a passage to this 
anchorage between the north-west part of Stephens Bluff isUnd and the 
main land, but very narrow and dangerous. 

Port Stephens is not easily quitted, excepting with a fair wind, partica- 
larlj after a breeze from the southward, as then a heavy swell sets in. 

A good anchorage may also be found by passing between Cross island 
and the small islands south-east of it ; but it is difficult to leave, as 
westerly winds blow directly into the entrance, and it is too narrow for a 
vessel to beat through. The small islands to the south-eastward of it are 
joined together by rocks and thick tree-kelp through which it is difficult 
to force a boat. 



are remarkably rugged, with upright light- 
coloured cliffs. They take their name from a natural archway at the 
western end of the largest island, through which a boat can pass. 

Arch Bom4, the next port to tho eastward, is a good anchorage, and 
much firequented by whalers. It is entered by passing to the westward of 
the two large islands, between them and a low dark- coloured island. The 
anchorage is formed entirely by the Arch islands, and is preferred to that 
of Port Albemarle, from being nearer the open sea, and with a more con- 
venient depth of water. Vessels lie here well sheltered from the swell, but 
they feel the full force of the wind. 

JUbemarto Bock, which is a good guide to Port Albemarle, is bold, 
upright, and about 150 feet high ; it is saddle-shaped at the top, and 
whitened at its sides by innumerable birds which frequent it. It bears 
from the N.E. end of tho large Arch island E. by S. | S 1^ miles, and 
may be passed on either side at the distance of a quarter of a mile. 

vomT JL&BaiftAJUbS. — To enter this port vessels may pass on either 
side of the Arch islands. The water in the road is inconveniently deep, 
but free from danger ; and leads to a good anchorage in Lucas bay in 10 
fathoms, to which the largest ship may work up with ease after rounding 
Lucas reef.* 

Obmmn OoUet lies close to the eastward of Lucas point, with deep 
water branches, which extend several miles inland ; but it is too narrow 
to call for a more detailed description at present. 

From the Arch islands to Port Edgar the coast is bold and clear, and 
the tide does not exceed 2 knots. 



vmtT wpgnB is easily known after making Cape Meredith or the Arch 
islands ; and it is the nearest opening westward of Fox bay, about 5 miles 

* See Admiralty Plan of Port Albepiarle, No. 1,874 ; scale, m « TO incb. 
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distant. Tho ontranoe is between two bla£f heads, very narrow, and, with 
the wind northerly, very difficult; indeed, it would be almost impossible for 
a square-rigged vessel to enter at such a time without warping. 

UTood aiioai.^ — ^In going to Port £dgar, it would at all times bo 
advisable to make the land well to the westward, as Wood shoal is only 
9 miles S.E. by E. from the heads ; it extends 3 miles in an east and west 
direction, and in some places is a mile wide. The soundings to the north- 
ward of it are regular, 15 and 16 fathoms, with straggling kelp about a 
quarter of a mUe off. The reef is well marked by thick kelp, and the 
least water found was 11 fathoms ; but having been seen to break during 
southerly gales, it may be much shoaler in some places ; and as thick 
patches of kelp always indicate danger, it had better bo carefully 
avoided. 

vxnwMm — ^There is but little tide at the entrance to Port Edgar. It is 
high water, full and change, at 7h. 16m. ; the rise is 6 feet. 

imuMSTiovs.— When the wind is between west and south-west, it is 
very baffling and squally, therefore good way should be kept on the vessel, 
and the western shore well closed, even to the edge of the kelp, where 
there are 4 fathoms only a few fathoms from the rocks. By these means 
a vessel may shoot in past the heads, so as to get the steady breeze ; and 
with fresh way, this may be easily done, as the entrance between the two 
heads is not much more than half a cable in length, and about a cable 
broad. When once within the heads, the harbour opens out suddenly. Tho 
rocks on both sides the entrance are bold-to ; there are from 16 to 17 
fathoms in mid-channel. 

As a secure harbour. Port Edgar is second to none. It has a great 
advantage over all the harbours to the northward and westward of it, 
having a moderate depth of water for some distance outside. When 
blowing hard from the northward or westward, so as to prevent a vessel 
from entering the port, an anchor may be dropped in from 16 to 20 
fathoms sandy bottom, anywhere under the ridge that forms the western 
point of entrance, and which extends N«N.W. and S.S.E. about 4 miles. 
With these winds the water outside is quite smooth ; and if they should 
veer to the southward, so as to make it necessary to weigh, the port will 
be open to leeward. 

Port Edgar should not be quitted afler a southerly gale without a com- 
manding breeze, as the swell is heavy without the heads, and continues 
some time. But northerly winds generally following a breeze from the 
southward, there is little fear of a vessel being detained. 
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CHAPTER V. 

8TATEN ISIiAND, AND TIIE OUTER OR SEA COAST OF TIESRA DEL 

FUEGO. 

r 

YikBiATiOK 20^ to 23^ 3(y East in 1860. Akkujll Decbkabg about 2'. 



STATBV jBJoan^ lies off tho south-eastern extremitj of the Amorican 
continent^ and, is so deeply indented by bays as to form nearly four 
different islets. It it 38 miles long in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction, 
and is separated from the mainland by Le Maire strait which is 18 miles 
wide. It is composed of lofty hills, the peaked summits of which rising 
to the height of 3,000 feet, are usually covered with snow, and it offers a 
good departure to ships bound into the Pacific, as well as a landfall when 
returning. The harbours are the continuation of the valleys, preserving 
nearly the same direction, and are surrounded by high land, the water in 
them deepening rapidly towards the centre. The coast consists every 
where of rocky cliffs elevated from 200 to 500 feet, which have generally 
from 15 to 20 fathoms water close to their bases.* 

xzBas«— It is high water, full and change, in Port Vancouver on 
the south-eastern side at 4h. 30m., and is very nearly the same in all 
parts of the island ; the rise and fall is from 7 to 9 feet. The velocity of 
the tides is very great, and as they meet with obstacles from the manner 
in which the headlands jut out at right angles to the direction of the 
streams, there is produced, when the wind is strong and contrary, a rough 
cross-breaking sea which is impassable by a boat, and even dangerous 
to a ship of considerable size. 

There is also reason to believe that the meeting of tho two streams of 
flood tide coming round Cape Horn, and through the various channels 
of Tierra del Fuego, contributes to the unusual agitation of the sea in 
the vicinity of Staten island. The flood comes from the eastward along 
tho northern shores of the island, and continues its course southward 
through the Strait of Le Maire, varying in velocity from 5 to 7 knots. 
To the southward of tho island but little amount of tide is perceptible ; 



* The description of Staten island is bjr Lieutenant Kendall, by whom it was surveyed, 
in the year 1828 under the orders of the late Captain Henry Foster, in H.M.S. Chanticleer. 
—Sec the Admiralty Chart of the island. No. 1,332; scale, m = 0*6 inch. 
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there is, however, a remarkable andertow, which renders it dangerous 
for boats to stretch across the mouths of the deep bays, as it is difficult 
to close again with the land ; and for this reason the sealers invariably 
follow the circuitous route of the shores. 

The times of high water, full and change, at Cape St. Bartholomew at 
the south-western end of the island and at Cape Horn are 4h. 30m. and 
3h. 5Qau respectively, thus showing that the great tide wave of flood 
comes from the south-west. The flood stream after having passed Capo 
St. John, follows the direction of the coast of Tierra del Fuego to the west- 
wardy'where it meets the flood coming down the eastern side of the South 
American continent, and also that proceeding from the Strait of Magellan, 
together with those streams that find their passage between the islands of 
Tierra del Fuego. 

The Kariioiirs of Staten island are with one exception confined to 
its northern side: they are named St. John, Port Cook, New Year, 
Port Basil Hall, Port Parry, Port Hoppner, and Port Vancouver. 
There are also two or three small bays in the Strait of Le Maire, but 
they are rendered unsafe by their exposure to the prevalent westerly 
winds* All these anchorages, though well protected when once gained, 
are more or less difficult of access from the force with which the tides 
set across the mouths of the inlets, the depth of water^and variableness 
of tho wind, which in every instance, except that of^ blowing imme- 
diately lengthways of the port, finds its way down the ravines of the 
mountains in various directions, according to the peculiarity of their 
form. 



Sbe nw TSAS X8&AJrB8 afford a sort of protection from westerly 
winds, and there is anchorage under the north-easternmost in 17 fathoms ; 
but it cannot be recommended, being open to the influence of all winds 
between north and E.S.E., the bottom rocky, and the tides rapid, while 
the eddies are so uncertain in their distance from the island, that it is 
by no means easy to keep a ship clear of her anchors. 



is the easternmost in the island, and may be 
easily recognized at a distance by Mount Richardson, at the base of 
which it is situated. On nearing it, a remarkable cliff, like a painter's 
muller, appears on the eastern shore, which is high and steep, the ridge 
over it being 850 feet above the sea. Allowance must be made in 
steering towards the harbour for the set of tho tide, which at all times 
runs rapidly across its mouth ; it is, however, less sensible when within 
the headlands that form the north-west bay, in which, in case of necessity, 
or to await the turn of tho tide, an anchor may be dropped in from 20 
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to do fathoms. The mouth of the harbour is wide, having 25 fathoms in 
the centre, with a rock standing off at some distance from the western 
point, to which a berth must be given. The shores, with this exception, 
are bold, and immediately within the west point there is a small bay 
where anchorage maj be had in 10 fathoms. 

anppiies. — Wood and water are plentiful, and easily procured ; celery 
and wild fowl (race^horse or steamer ducks, kelp and upland geese) may 
also be obtained, and in the proper season (October) a good supply of 
penguins' eggs may be insured by having men in attendance at a rookery 
about a mile to the eastward of tho harbour's mouth, whither they could 
walk along the eastern hills from the vicinity of the Painter^s MuUer, and 
remain to collect daily the eggs as they are deposited, and secure them 
until a favourable opportunity offers of embarking them from the foot of 
the cliff on which the rookery is established. 

Andianiire. — The most sheltered situation is at the head of the 
harbour, distant from the entrance 3 miles S.S.W., where a vessel may 
choose any depth between 20 and 5 fathoms, with sandy bottom, and 
moor with an open hawse to the S.W., from whence the gusts that come 
from the mountains are violent. The wind, anything to the westward of 
N.N.W,, or even N.W. outside, will be found to draw out of the harbour 
on nearing its head, and if at all strong, it will be impossible to beat 
farther, as it follows the direction imparted to it by every ravine in the 
hill as it passes ; and therefore warping will be found the only means of 
advancing, taking care to have hands by a bower anchor ready to let go, 
and the cable stoppered at a short scope, in the event of the hawsers 
being carried awry. A ship might readily heave down on a beach of 
sand at the head of this harbour. 

The shores of St. John harbour are lined with kelp, which is an 
excellent indication of its un-navigable part, its edge being almost in- 
variably in 8 fathoms, and generally near to the shore ; the depth rapidly 
increases towards the middle of the harbour, until near its head, where 
the soundings gradually decrease to the beach. 

yoBT coox is tho most eligible harbour in Staten island for a ship 
in want of shelter, from the good anchorage at its entrance not being in 
too deep water, the greater regularity of the prevailing winds, and tho 
facility of communication with the south side of the island, by means of 
the low isthmus separating it from Fort Vancouver. The mouth, however, 
is narrow, with a small island in it ; there is a rock awash lying nearly 
a mile north from Wales point at tho east side of the entrance. 

vo&T Sjasz& BJL&ii is separated by a narrow neck of elevated land 
from the head of New Year harbour, though their mouths are 2^ miles 
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apart* The former is a most convenient anchorage when once attained, 
and well sheltered from all winds, though the depth of water, and. con- 
traction of its mouth by two detached rocks, render it difficult of entrance 
without a commanding breeze and favourable tide. There are three rocky 
patches nearly in the middle of the space within the entrance, but all the 
danger is pointed out by the kelp, and by the tops of the rocks which 
show at half-tide : they must be passed on their eastern side, where there 
18 a space sufficiently wide to admit of beating in moderate weather. 

flappUM— Wood and water are abundant, and a fine sandy beach 
abreast of the anchorage affords facility for a small vessel in want 
of repair. Fish of a large size were seen among the kelp, and might 
be caught by a hook and line, for the patches of seaweed near the beach 
would prevent the use of the seine. 

Aatiiioraffe. — The best anchorage is between a small green island on 
the western shore, and a fine sandy beach to the northward of the island ; 
it gives from 7 to 10 fathoms, and the island may be passed on either 
side, taking care to avoid a rocky ledge that runs off its south-east 
extremity. Although the whirlwinds common to all the harbours of 
Staten island are found to exist here, yet the comparative lowness of the 
south-western shore renders them less violent than in many of the others ; 
and the New Tear islands afford some protection to the harbour from the 
sea, by stretching, though at a distance, across its mouth. 

There is anchorage on the eastern side also of the bay, just within 
the entrance, but it cannot be compared with the other, being exposed 
to the swell that rolls in from seaward, and open to the influence of 
westerly, the prevailing winds. The best directions for entering tho 
port are, after having passed the rocks in its mouth, to steer for a 
remarkable peaked hill, the easternmost of two hills near the head of 
the harbour, until another peak on the western shore, which stands by 
itself, comes into view, after which the course may be shaped so as to 
pass the island on its northern side, where the best anchorage will be 
found. 



% — The entrance of this port may easily be distinguished 
by its being the first opening to the westward of New Year islands, and 
by Mount Buckland on its eastern side, the quoin-shaped appearance of 
which renders it a very remarkable object. There are detached rocky 
islets off both the points of entrance, but they are bold and steep, and 
there is no danger in approaching them. 

The harbour itself is divided into two parts by the near approach of its 
opposite shores forming a gorge or throat about 2^ miles from the entrance, 
after which it again expands, affording a well-sheltered and secure anchor- 
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age. Tlie depth of water in the gorge of the inner harbour is 8 fathoms, 
and the breadth about 150 feet ; and after haying passed it, the eastern 
point of the outer entrance should be brought in one with the eastern 
point of the gorge, in order to lead clear of two rocky patches that 
lie on either side within it, and are pointed out bj the kelp growing 
on them. 

To this harbour the sealing vessels are accustomed to resortwhen in 
want of repairs, or as a place of shelter while their boats are absent in 
the pursuit of flirs ; in this respect it is, however, very inferior in point 
of convenience to Port Cook, for though the distance across the island 
from the head of the harbour hardly exceeds the breadth of the isthmus 
at Port»Cook, and there is & boat harbour on the southern shore nearly 
opposite, yet the elevation of the land is too groat to admit of a commu- 
nication being kept up without two separate establishments. From the 
height of the land also the squalls are frequent and violent, though not 
sufficient to cause apprehension to a ship well moored. 



—After entering the outer harbour, there is no bottom 
with 30 fathoms, until near the gorge; and the western shore should 
be kept on board if the intention be to anchor in the western arm of the 
outer harbour. If bound into the inner harbour, the eastern shore should 
be hugged tolerably close until abreast of the white ravine. Unless 
with a leading wind, it would be impossible to sail through the gorge. 
If the wind is found to baffle on nearing it, the sail must be taken off the 
ship and preparations made for towing or warping ; indeed it would be 
perhaps better in all cases to adopt those precautions, as the height of the 
surrounding land frequently causes flaws that might, in so narrow a channel, 
drive the ship on shore before the sails could be trimmed. 

An^horave. — ^There is good anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms to the 
southward of a small grassy island on the eastern shore of the inner 
harbour, with sandy bottom, after which the water again deepens to the 
head of the harbour, where a vessel may be moored with an open hawse 
to the S.S. W., opposite to a sandy beach — the place in which observations 
for position were made. 

The deepest water is on the western shore, more particularly abreast 
of a perpendicular cliff opposite to the small island before mentioned. 

There is a rocky patch having 4 fathoms on it nearly in the centre 
of the outer port, and as the water gradually shoab up it, a vessel might 
find there a temporary ancliorage. The depth of water in the western 
arm is an objection to it as a place of long continuance for a ship ; but 
the bottom is good, and both wood and water may be procured, though 
the swell that rolls in on the rocks would be very destructive to the boats 
on landing ; there is, however, a convenient place for the employment of 
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a hose for watering. The hawse should be open to the westward, in the 
event of mooring. 



is the next opening to the eastward of Cape St. 
Anthonjy and is separated from Port Parry by a peninsula of 2 miles. 
This harbour is also divided into two parts, like Port Parry ; it has 
a high rocky island in its mouth, by which it is protected from N.W. 
winds, and within which anchorage may be taken for the space of 
half a mile in from 20 to 8 fathoms. To the south-east of this island, 
however, there is a continuation of rocky patches, two pinnacled rocks of 
which peep above the water's edge, and are surrounded by abundance of 
kelp. 

Near the head of the outer harbour there is also anchorage close to the 
shore, which on the western side is high and precipitous. The gullet is 
not more than from 25 to 30 yards broad, with from 2 to 4 fathoms in it ; 
yet the sealers sometimes haul their small schooners through, into the 
inner basin, where they are completely secure from all winds in from 20 
to 6 fathoms, and moor by hawsers to the rocks. The tide rushes through 
the narrow opening with great velocity ; it would be prudent therefore 
not to commence warping in until the last quarter flood. 

"Wiater. — ^A tolerably full stream falls into the head of the inner basin 
from the mountains by which the whole of the harbour is surrounded. In 
the outer harbour there are no soundings in the middle, with 40 fathoms 
of line. Wood and water are hero tolerably plentiful ; but the harbour is 
by no means so convenient or so secure as either of those previously 
mentioned. 

Tbe COAST on the west side of Staten island forms the eastern side 
of Strait Le Maire ; it is high, rugged, and deeply indented by flinders, 
Crossley, and Franklin bays. Anchorage may be found in the small 
coves on the eastern side of the two former ; they are, however, both open 
to the prevalent winds, unprotected from the sea, and can by no means 
be recommended. 

Tide Xips. — Heavy tide rips are found off Capes St. Anthony, Middle, 
South, and St. Bartholomew, which form the high projecting horns of the 
above named bays ; they extend 5 or 6 miles to seaward, the flood setting 
to the southward with a velocity of 5 to 7 knots. A reef is said to exist 
in the rip just north of Cape South, distant 8 miles from the coast 



u — On the south side of Staten island, the only 
well-sheltered harbour is Port Vancouver, immediately opposite to Pbrt 
Cook, from which it is separated by a low isthmus. A vessel may ride in 
security there in 16 or 17 fathoms, sandy bottom, close to a rivulel^ and 
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near a convenient wooding-place in the western arm. There is a rocky 
island on the eastern side of the entrance, which is always visibley and a 
reef extends some distance from the south point of the western arm, which 
may be avoided by not hauling in for the anchorage until a remarkable 
white ravine on the south shore becomes visible; these are the only 
dangers in this harbour, while it affords a free communication with Port 
Cook and the other side of the island by means of the isthmus, and pes* 
sesses the important advantage of affording a place of refuge during a 
S.W, gale. It may easily be recognized from seaward by its being the 
first opening to the eastward of Dampier islands, from the southernmost 
of which it is distant 4^ miles. A ship must moor with an open hawse 
to the westward. 



cannot be recommended, on accoutit of the heavy 
rolling sea that sets into it with S.W. winds, the scarcity of wood, and 
difficulty of procuring water, in consequence of the surf that breaks on 
the beach. The holding-ground, however, is good, and small vessels go 
in there occasionally in N.W. winds. 

VATmuLXi BZ8TOST — The otter, the rat, and the mouse are the only 
quadrupeds on Staten island. Birds arc more numerous, and comprise 
three species of penguins, gulls, albatrosses, and shags, of which the 
crested shag form extensive flocks, building their nests in the loftiest trees 
on the hills. The black oyster-catcher, the Johnny-rook, the mountain 
hawk, a small owl, a few thrushes, two species of linnet, the humming- 
bird, occasionally ducks, and three species of geese, form the ornitho- 
logical catalogue of the island. The loggerheaded duck, the racer of old 
voyagers but now called the sieamer^ is the finest bird for the table in 
these regions. 

aao&oaT. — ^The geological structure of Staten island is chiefly of 
quartz-rock, greywacke, clay-slate, and micaceous schist. The greywacke 
and quartz-rock are intermixed and alternate, forming the principal 
mountain hills of the island, and unstratified. The quartz in many parts 
is disposed in vertical veins. 

▼BOBTATXOV- — With the most boisterous and humid climate on the 
globe, and with a low but very uniform temperature, vegetation flourishes 
with such surprising beauty and luxuriance, that the rugged aspect which 
the island appears to wear at a distance is changed into perpetual and 
unbroken verdure. Every spot is clothed with plants, the hills are 
crowned with evergreens ; and every season finds them much the same. 
The antarctic beech is the common and prevailing tree. The name is 
neither appropriate nor distinctive, as there is another beech of these 
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TegioDS* Aa the antarctic beech is an elegant evergreen, might it not be 
eaQed ihe/affus iempertfirens f The tree in its yonng state is handsome 
and el^ant. It grows to the height of thirty or forty feet, with a girth 
of firom three to five feet ; find sometimes, doubling these dimensions, it 
forms m^estic trees. 

The next tree to the beeches, both in firequencj and in size, is the 
wmierana aramaHcOj an evergreen with a complete laurel aspect, attaining 
sometimes to a very considerable magnitude, even to that of twenty feet 
in drcnmference. Its general height is eight or ten feet, and girth small. 
The ariuiuM aculeaia^ or the arbutus with sharp pointed leaf, is the 
pride of these regions. It is an elegant and most pleasing evergreen, with 
so much of the appearance of a fine myrtle, as generally to obtain from 
the seamen the name of the myrtle bush. It stands from three to four 
feet in height, leaves small and terminated by a prickle> from whence its 
name. The dadylU glameraia^ or tussac grass, grows in very large mounds 
or tufts ; the stems of it V ere as big round as the middle finger, and the 
lower parts being blanched and having a sweet flavour, were boiled in 
imitation of asparagus, but it was too stringy. The ground was thickly 
covered with a creeping plant like a strawberry with small bright red 
coral berries, each containing one small seed. The rubus geoides^ or 
strawberry plant, produces a very pleasant and agreeable berry. A small 
cranberry plant, with an insipid berry, was abundant in some districts. 

sajuwsnMi entangle the harbours and shores. The sea teems 
with them, especially in the rough and open bays, while they are 
comparatively rare in the still sequestered creeks. They are gigantic 
in 'form, some being 300 feet in length — some of singular strength and 
sturdy stems, and becoming as it were oaks in the sea ; others again 
spread their tough and leathery substance, like hides, so that buckets, 
bowls, and cups, may readily be made of it. Some form ropes and cables 
to moor boats with ; some yield a jelly pure and tasteless, like isinglass, 
far exceeding that of the fucus crispuSf or carrageen moss of our shores ; 
and one pretty tinted green fucus was very acid, being the only species, I 
am aware of, that has the property. 



U the archipelago which constitutes the southern 
extremity of America, consists of one large island, four others of a mode- 
rate extent, and a great number of smaller islands and rocks. The shores 
are intersected by deep but narrow arms of the sea, on the sides of which 
rise the mountains, the summits of which for the greatest part of the year 
are covered with snow, while their steep and rocky declivities are partially 
overgrown with evergreens. The natives of this archipelago JEire low in 
stature, and live in a barbarous condition ; having frequently no other 
[8.A.1 X 
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eoYering than a scrap of hide, which is tied to their waists. Thej hare 
no govemmanty and the neighbouring tribes, who speak different dialects^ 
are almost always hostile. Cannibalism, it is said, is practised. Tbey 
never cultiyate the soil ; but» oconpjing only the sea-shore, live chiefly 
on shell-fish. Almost the only vegetable production which ^ej eat is a 
peculiar fangns (Cyiharia Darvnnn) which grows on the beaches.* 

Tbe COAST from Cape Horn to Cape Pillar is very irregular and 
much broken ; being, in fact, composed of a large number of islands. 
It is generally high, bold, and free from shoals or banks ; but there 
are many rocks nearly level with the surface of the water, distant 2 and 
even 3 miles from the nearest shore, which make it very unsafe for a 
vessel to approach nearer than 5 miles, except in daylight and clear 
weather. The coast varies in height from 800 to 1,500 feet above the 
sea. Farther inshore there are ranges of mountains always covered with 
snow, their heights being from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, and in one instance. 
Mount Sarmiento, 6,800 feet. 

Books imored by Xolp. — ^With daylight and clear weather a vessel 
may close the shore without risk, because the water is invariably deep, 
and no rock is found which is not so marked by sea-weed (or kelp, as it 
is generally called), that by a good look-out at the masthead, its situation 
is as clearly seen as if it were buoyed. By avoiding kelp you are sure of 
having sufficient water for the largest ships on any part of this coast. At 
the same time it must be remembered that kelp grows in some places 
£rom a depth of 30 fathoms, and that on many parts of this coast you may 
pass through thick beds of sea-weed without having less than 6 fathoms 
water ; still it is alwa3rs a sign of danger, and until the spot where* it 
grows has been carefully sounded, it is not safe to pass over it with a ship. 
As an instance :^*After sounding a large bed of this weed in one of tike 
Btagle^s boats, and thinking it might be safely crossed, a rock was found, 
not more than four feet in diameter, and having only one fathom of 
water over it. 

A8FBOT. — Viewing the coast from a distance, it appears high, 
rugged, covered with snow, and continuous, as if there were no islands \ 
but, when near, one sees many inlets which intersect the land in every 
direction, and open into large gulfs or sounds behind the seaward islands. 
The high laud, covered with permanent snow, now disappears, and the 
hills close to the sea will be seen thickly wooded towarils the east, though 
barren on their western sides, owing to the prevailing wind. These 
hills are seldom covered with snow, because the sea winds and the rain 
melt it soon after it falls. A range of high mountains continues uninter- 
ruptedly from the Strait of Le Maire to the Barbara cbanneL Mount 

* Tieira del Fuego was discovered and named by Magalhaeas in 15S0. 
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SanDienta, 6»800 feet above the sea^ is in this range* Southward of these 
mountains is a long extent of broken landy intersected by passages or larg^ 
sounds. A boat can go from the eastern entrance of the Beagle channel 
to the Week islands without being once exposed to the outside coast, or to 
the sea which is there found. 

JurcBomAOWk— Opposite to the eastern Tallejs, where the land is 
corered with wood^ and water is seen falling down the ravines, good anchor- 
age is generally found. But these valleys are exposed to tremendous squalls, 
which come from the heights. The best of all anchorages on this coast is 
where you find good ground on the western side of high land, and are 
protected from the sea by low islands. It never blows nearly so hard 
against high land as from it, but the sea on the weather side is of course 
too formidable, unless stopped by some barrier, cape, or islet. 

lYhere the land is chiefly composed of sandstone or slate, anchorages 
abound ; where of granite, it is difficult to strike soundings. 

The difference between granite, and slate and sandstone hills» can be 
distinguished by the former being very barren and rugged, and of a grey 
or white appearance ; whereas the latter are generally covered with vege- 
tation, are dark •coloured, and have smoother outlines. These slates or 
sandstone hiUs show few peaks, and the only rugged places are those 
exposed to wind or sea. 

sotnrBZVCM extend to 30 miles from the coast. Between 10 and 
20 miles from the land the depth of water varies from 60 to 200 fathoms, 
the bottom almost everywhere a fine white or speckled sand. From 10 to 
6 miles distance the average depth is 60 fathoms ; though varying from 
30 to 100, and in some places no ground with 200 fathoms of line. At 
less than 5 miles from the shore the soundings are very irregular, generally 
less than 40 fathoms> but in some places deepening suddenly to 100 or more: 
while in others a solitary rock rises nearly to the surface of the water. 
K desirous of entering an inlet, after carrying 60, 40, 30, or 20 fathoms, 
towards it, possibly the water will suddenly deepen to 60 or 100 fathoms 
at the entrance, and in the large sounds, behind the seaward islands, the 
water is considerably deeper than on the outside. 

Outer Bank. — ^A bank of soundings extends along the whole coast, 20 
or 30 miles in breadth, and which appears to have been formed by the con- 
tinued action of the sea upon the shore, wearing it away and forming a 
bank with its sand. There-is in fJBkct, much less risk in approaching this 
coast than is generally supposed. Being high and bold, without sand- 
banks or shoals, its position accurately determined, and a bank of sound- 
ings extending 20 or 30 miles from the shore, it cannot be much feared. 
Bocks, it is true, abound near the land, but they are very near to the 

shore, and out of a ship's way. 

t 2 
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Between the isUnds where there is no swell or snrf worth notioey the 
water is deep, and the bottom rery irregular. East of Cape Horn the 
water is not so deep as to the westward, neither is the land so high. 
A small ressel maj run among the islands in manj places, and find good 
anchorage ; bnt she runs into a labyrinth, from which her escape may 
be difficulty and, in tiiick weather, dangerous. 

OATSBBOni »oafT is the north-eastern eztremi^ of Tierra del 
Fnego ; it is formed of shingle, very low, and precisely similar to Dun- 
geness at 18 miles distance upon the opposite coast of Patagonia. Between 
Catherine point and Cape Orange, 26 miles to the westward, there is a 
large bay, called by Sarmiento, Lomas bay. The land around it is very 
low, and the space which, in the chart, appears to be water, is chiefly 
occupied by extensive shoals ; some of them are visible at low water. 

Before describing Magellan strait it is proposed to follow the outer coasts 
of Tierra del Fu^o and lead the mariner round Cape Horn ,to Cape 
PUlar returning to the description of Magellan strait in chapter VL* 



U 8 miles to the S.E. of Catherine point is a 
steep white cliff, 190 feet high, somewhat resembling the gable end of a 
large but low bam ; it forma the seaward termination of a cange of rather 
high land, varying firom 200 to 600 feet^ flying nearly east and west, and 
corresponding somewhat in height and position to the opposite range 
in Patagonia which ends at Cape Virgins, but it is not so flat in outline. 
A reef of rocks lies 2 miles off the cape. 

Momum MBAii. — ^From Cape Espiritu Santo, difis from 100 to 300 
feet in height, extend, but with few breaks, about 23 miles south-east to 
Nombre head : the land is 300 or 400 feet high, irregularly rounded in 
outline, and quite destitute of wood. From thence a low shingle beach, 
or rather a long ridge of shingle, forming a spit, extends 9 miles, ending^ 
in a narrow steep point, called Arenas point Westward of this point, 
and between it and Cape San Sebastian, 10 miles farther south, there is 
a spacious harbour, secure from all but easterly winds, which seldom blow 
home ; or with any strength. Coasting along this shingle spit, the depth 
is not more than 10 fathoms, but it deepens suddenly near the south-east 
extremity. Within the shingle point, which is steep-to^ or nearly so, the 
bottom is uniform, but tiie depth gradually decreases. 



r is an excellent anchorage, as respects shelter, 
good bottom, and ease of access, but without wood, or a good watering 

* See Charts of Magellan strait, Kos. 554 and 1,316 ; scales, m » 0*13 and 0*2 of an 
inch. 
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plaoe» though water iriay be procured. There is no hidden danger on the 
north side of the baj, the shingle is steep-to, the shores of the baj shoal 
grnduMjy the bottom is clean, and the soundings are regular. On the 
south side, off Cape San Sebastian, it is otherwise ; a shoal rocky ledge 
extends underwater to the north-eastward, and requiresa berth of 3 miles: 
there is no kelp upon it. On its edge, the water shoals suddenly from 
12 to 4 fathoms ; the ebb tide sets rather stroogly oyer it, about 2 knots ; 
the bottom is hard, and affords bad holding. 



is a bold cliffy headland, of a dark colour ; 
inshore of it the land rises to near 1,000 feet aboye the sea, and becomes 
more irregularly hilly. From Cape San Sebastian a short range of cliff 
extends ; then low land ; and then another small diff, off which there is 
a rock aboye water, about a mile off shore. 



is a prominent headland, of a reddish colour, rising 
2S0 feet aboye the sea ; the shores near it are free from danger until near 
Cape Fenas, near which are some dangerous rocks. Between Cape San 
Sebastian and this cape, a distance of 22 miles, the shore is rather low, 
irregularly hilly, and fronted by a shingle beach. 



is not more than 100 feet aboye the sea : around it, to 
a distance of 2 miles, there are dangerous rocks ; the sea generally, if not 
always, breaks upon them; but they should be carefully ayoided, especially 
at night. The bay lying to the southward of Cape Fenas appears to afford 
anchorage ; but the appearance is deceitful, as it is shallow and strewed 
with rocks. The hills hereabout are higher and partially wooded, and 
the yiew of the country is pleasing.* 



iz, XSPZO, and BAM VAB&o are high and 
bold; they are fronted by steep cliffs, 200 or 300 feet in height. Hence 
to Cape San Diego there is no outlying danger ; the water is rather deep 
near the shore, but not so deep as to preyent a ship anchoring during 
westerly or southerly winds. 

Thm TABUi of O&OKCO, lying 4 miles inland, is a remarkable table- 
topped hill, about 1,000 feet aboye the sea. Between it and Cape San 
Diego there are three remarkable hills, called the Three Brothers, and 
the westernmost of these hills is yery like the Table of Orozco : they 
are from 1,000 to 1,400 feet in height. Vessels bound through Strait 
Le Maire should make these peaks. 

* See Chart of the soath-eastern part of Tiem dd Fnego, Ko. 1,87S; scale, m -i 0*1S 
in $11 inch. 
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WOJOOMMMO OOVB is ft ddoeiting plsce^ it looks liko a harbour, but is 
fit only for a boat. False core will hardly give a boat shelter. Cape San 
Vicente is a dark-lookiog low bluff pointi backed bj woody hills, 200 or 
SOO feet in height Some rocks and fool ground extend half-a-mile from 
the point of the cape. 



LTf lying between Cape San Vicente and Cape San Diego 
is an anchorage which might be taken by a vessel intending to go through 
the Strait of Le Maire, but detained by wind or tide ; the bottom is 
mixed, rocky in some places, in others sandy, with mud and stones ; and 
the tide sets strongly from 1 to 3 knots across the bay, in a line betweoi 
the heads. There is much kelp in the bay, but no dangers could be dis- 
covered amongst it. When the wind opposes or crosses the tide, a great 
sea rolls into this bay, which can only be recommended as an anchorage 
fit for remaining at during a few hours. In leaving it to pass Cape San 
Diego, a considerable offing must be obtained in order to pass round the 
very heavy tide-race which extends from the cape to a distance of 3 
miles into Le Maire strait, and on no account should a small vessel go 
through it. 



OAFB BJkM BXMO is low, with a smooth outline ending in a small 
bluff. The rocky ledge, extending to the eastward from this cape, is more 
dangerous than has been supposed. So violent was the race of tide upon 
it, as to prevent soundings being taken so frequently and accurately as 
was desirable ; in the middle of the race, they were found to vary suddenly 
from 60 and 70 to 9 and 5 fathoms; it will be, therefore^ but prudent to 
give this cape a berth of at least 3 miles. This race is at times very 
dangerous ; a vessel was once seen to founder in it, but whether from 
striking on a rock, or from being swamped, was not known. Along this 
north-east coast of Tierra del Fuego the soundings * are regular, and 
the bottom in most places clean and fit for anchorage. During westerly 
and southerly winds, a vessel may lie at anchor under the lee of the land 
very conveniently; but a northerly or easterly wind sends a heavy swell 
upon the shore. 

TZBB8. — ^Near the Strait of Magellan, as well as at Cape San Diego, 
the stream of tide is much felt, but there is very little along the interme* 
diate coast. From Cape San Diego to the northward the flood tide sets 
north and west along the shore from 1 to 3 knots. The ebb sets in a 
contrary direction, but not so strongly. 

CMIOB 8irccB88 BAT is 7 miles south of Cape San Diego. It is a 
good anchorage, perfectly safe, provided that a vessel does not anchor too 
far in towards the sandy beach at its head; for, during south-east gales, a 
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heary swell with dangerous rollers sets right into the bay. The best 
berth is shown in the plan. Heights, of about 1,200 feet aboye the sea, 
sorronnd the bay ; therefore with strong winds it is subject to squalls, 
which daring westerly gales are yery yiolent. It is an excellent an* 
<^rage for yessels of any size to stop in to get wood or water, but it 
would not answer if a yessel required to lie steady for repairs, as a swell 
firequently sets in. It is quite safe ; but in the winter season, when 
eastetty winds are common, no yessel should anchor so near the head of 
the bay as she might in summer. The ^'Broad Road," mentioned by Cook, 
ia a good mark for the bay, if the inbend of the land does not sufficiently 
point out its situation. It is a barren strip of land on the height outside 
the harbour. Cape Good Success is high and bluff; some rocks lie 
close to it aboye water.* f 

Tms. — ^It is high water, full and change, on the shore in Good 
Success bay, at 4 hours, and slack water in the strait. The tide slacks 
in the offing at 10 in the morning. The rise of tide is from 6 to 8 feet^ 
according to the wind. In Le Maire strait the flood tide runs from 2 to 
4 knots near Cape San Diego, and from 1 to 3 in mid-channel more or 
less, according to the strength and direction of the wind. The tides in 
the strait are regular, and will assist a yessel materially in her passage^ 
if taken at the right time. 



of UB **^*w- — The soundings in this strait are regular near 
their southern entrance, 70 to 30 fathoms oyer a sandy bottom ; towards 
the north the depths decrease ; and 2 miles from Cape San Diego there 
are not more than 30 fathoms water oyer a rocky bottom. The eastern 
side of the strait, already noticed (tee page 127), is formed by the 
irregular bays and rugged capes of Staten island : surrounding the latter 
are heayy tide rips, which extend outward to a considerable distance ; in 
the one off Cape South a reef has been reported. As the strait is wide» 
free from obstacles of any kind, the tide rips excepted, and the soundings 
regular, yessels may pass through without difficulty or risk. Good Success 
bay being close at hand, in case the wind or tide should change. Neither 
Valentyn bay, Aguirre bay, nor Spaniard harbour is fit for more than 
temporary anchorage during northerly or westerly winds, all being much 
exposed to the south. The chart is a sufficient guide for that purpose. 
The Bell Mountain situated between Valentyn and Aguirre bays, 
15 remarkable : it is seen far at sea, from the northward as well as from 
the southward ; it is high, and in shape resembles a large bell. 

* See Flan of Good Saccess l)ay and Lennox harbour, Ko. 1,376 ; scale, m « 3 inches. 
t Su Yiew on No. 1,373. 
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lie S.W. I W. dUtint 41 miles fiom 
Cape Good Success. These islands^ and indeed any part of the coast in. 
their vicinity, may be approached with confidence^ using the lead and 
looking out for kelp. Richmond road, the first good anchorage afler 
leaving the Strait Le Maire^ lies between Lennox and New islands, and 
good temporary anchorage, during westerly winds, may be obtained under 
the latter, or near the shore to the northward. At the east side of 
Lennox island there is excellent anchorage; small vessels may go into » 
oove, where the Beagle lay moored, but large ships must anchor in the 
road, which is quite secure, and sheltered from all but south-east winds.* 



is a narrow passage running about W.S.W. for 
120 miles, in nearly a direct line between ranges of mountains, always 
covered with snow; the highest being between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above 
the sea. Its eastern entrance lies to the north-west of Lennox and 
New islands, on either side of Picton island. 

This channel averages 1^ miles in breadth, and in genersl has deep 
water ; but in it there are many islets with rocks off them. Although 
easy of access it is useless to a ship, but boats may profit by its striught 
course and smooth water. At 45 miles from Picton island is the first 
opening to the southward, leading into Ponsonby sound ; 27 miles farther 
the channel divides, the south-west arm falling into Cook bay, the north- 
west into Darwin sound, and thence through Whsle-boat sound, and 
Desolate bay to the Pacific. The tide sets about a knot an hour through 
the Beagle channel, the flood to the eastward and ebb to the westward. 



U on the west side of Lennox island, is an excellent 
place for ships, very easily entered or quitted, and able to furnish wood 
and water with little trouble. It should be particularly remarked here 
that the kelp in Goree road, as well as that which extends out from 
Ouanaco point partly across the entrance to the Road, does not, as far as 
we have been able to discover, grow upon rock but upon loose detached 
stones, and need not, therefore, be so much avoided.* 



r. — ^Nassau bay extends to the north and north*west into 
the Beagle channel, through Ponsonby sound. It is very accessible and 
free from dangers. Anchorage may be found on each coast, and the only 
dangers are some rocks (or islets) above water, shown in the chart, and 
visible at a distance by daylight The northern shore is low, particulaiiy 
towards Guanaoo point, where the coast changes its level land, and low 
earthy cliffs, for rocky heights. 

* See Flans of Lennox core and Gotm road. Not. 1,376 and 1,511 ( sosle, MmSH) inehes^ 
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aa4 wmukMMMM are two small but high islands at the 
entrance of Nassau bay ; they He 8 miles S.E. by E. from Guanaco point, 
otf Sesambre, the southern one, there is a reef marked bj kelp. If bound 
to the westward of Cape Horn, it might be preferable to work through 
this bay, and stand out from False Cape Horn, instead of making 
iresting in the open sea, as is usuaUy done. There are no dangers but 
tiiose which are shown in the chart ; the water is comparatively smooth, 
«nd an anchorage may be taken at night ; for this purpose Goree road, or 
North road, or Orange bay may be chosen. When it blows too hard to 
make any way to windward, it is at least some satisfaction, by lying 
quiet, to save wear and tear, and to maintain one's position, instead of 
being drifted to leeward, and perhaps damaged by the sea in the offing. 
There is less current through the bay than in the offing near Cape Horn. 

GAVTZOV. — ^In Nassau bay the compasses are much affected; they 
become very sluggish, and might cause serious errors if not carefully 
attended to constantly. During the survey of the Beagle the magnetic 
needle was remarkably affected on many of the neighbouring islands, 
although no great difference was observed when on board the ship. 
On one occasion, on ascending the summit of Maxwell island, Franklin 
sound (between the Hermite islands), the compass was placed for 
convenience upon the rock, where the needle was found to be so much 
influenced by its ferruginous nature, being composed of quartz with large 
and numerous crystals of hornblende, that its poles became exactly re- 
Tcrsed. And afterwards, on taking a set of bearings of a distant object, 
from several stations, at fifty yards from the above magnetic rock, the 
extreme difference amounted to 127^. The block upon which the compass 
was placed in the first instance is now in the museum of the Geological 
Society. No sensible difference, however, was found in the valley at the 
bottom of St. Martin cove, where the variation of the compass was 
observed by several different instruments, and compared with astronomical 
bearings, and the needle was found not to be locally affected. 



ITOV n&AVSB. — ^The northern shores of these islands afford 
several anchorages, which are mostly free firom outlying or hidden dangers. 
The most eastern are Scourfield and Hately bays, but the water is deep for 
anchorage ; 4 miles north from Hately bay is Middle cove, which, though 
small, is secure, but when it blows, the squalls from the high land around 
axe furious.* 

q gtt ga Bay is an extensive bay formed to the west of Cape de Bos, 
the north head of Middle cove. It is open to the north-east, but it has a 



* See Fkm of anehonges ia WoUaslon island, No. 1,885 ; scale, m i- 8*0 inches. 
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oonvenient dapth for anchorage. Mr. W. P* Snow, CSoBUsander of tiie 
Miasion jacht Alam Gardiner^ explored the opening in the bight of thia 
bay, and found that it led into a harbour about 6 milea long, bj 2 broad, 
with a narrow but deep passage on its southern shore into Franklin sooad, 
tiius dividing WoUaston into two islands* The flood tide sets to the 
northward through this channel. North road, in the northern part of 
Gkitton baj, is easy of access, quite sufficiently sheltered, and a very good 
stopping-place for a yessel working through Nassau bay. 



SOCK. — This dangerous rock, discovered in 1850 bj 
H.M.S. Dadalus, lies N.N.E. three-quarters of a mile from Da&dalus 
island, in the north part of North road. It is not larger than a ship's cutter, 
having only 3 feet water on it, with 7 fathoms within 20 yards all 
around, and 15 to 1 1 between the rock and Daedalus island. It is buoyed 
by kelp. Franklin sound, lying between the WoUaston and Hermite 
islands, is clear of obstruction, and has no other dangers than those 
which are shown in the chart. 

THe BBxmTa, or OAva UOMM iB&Juns are composed of green- 
stone, in which the hornblende and felspar are more or less conspicuous, 
and the presence of iron very apparent^ as already stated. Their shores 
are bold ; and the mountains are peaked, rising with a steep ascent to an 
elevation of from 1,000 to 1,700 feet above the level of the sea ; and, 
being thickly clothed to within 200 or 300 feet of their summits with 
different sorts of shrubs and evergreen trees, render them difficult of 
access. 

This group consists of four large, with several small islands, and some 
outlying rocks ; Hermite island, the largest, is high and rugged at the 
east end, but sloping down towards West cape which is low. Kater peak 
at the back of St. Martin's cove is 1,740 feet above the sea ; there is 
also a ridge on Herschel island. The passages between these islands are 
deep, and free from dangers ; what few rocks there are show themselves 
above water, or are thickly covered with kelp. Some rocks lie off Chan- 
ticleer island, at the entrance of St. Martin's cove^ but they are too dose 
to be of much consideration. No dangers exist to the southward ; in 
approaching these islands they may be cloeed without hesitaticm.* 

BimsJCBS. — ^Wood and water are in abundance in every part of St 
Martin cove, but cannot always be procured, from the steepness of the 
shores, and the heavy swell that sometimes sets in. The water is highly 
coloured by the vegetable matter through which it percolates, but we found 
no other inconvenience from its use than that of giving to our tea a deeper 

* The remarks on the Hermite islaads are by Captain Foster, of H.H.S. ChaMkUer* 
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colour, and a somewhat unpleasant iaste. The wood was very mneh twisted 
and stunted in growth, and did not appear fit for any other purpose 
than fueL 

The shores of St Martin cove are skirted with kelp, which serves to 
protect the hoats in landing, and amongst which fish are to be caught 
with a hook and a line abreast of the rills of fresh water that discharge 
themselves into the sea. It was from the Indians that we obtained a 
knowledge of this most valuable supply, by observing them in the act of 
fishing, which they manage ingeniously : to the end of the line they 
fasten a limpet, which the fish eagerly swallows, and not being able whilst 
in the water to disgorge it, is thereby drawn to the surface, and taken 
by the hand. In this manner they have been known to catch several 
dozen in the course of a few hours. Our people were immediately fur- 
nished with hooks and lines, and on favourable occasions (for it was found 
that with a swell setting into the cove the fish did not so readily take the 
bait) they would bring on board a sufficiency for the supply of three or 
four messes. 

At the head of the cove, and a few feet beyond the reach of high-water 
spring-tides, abundance of celery is to be found, as also in many other 
places in the cove. During the whole time of our stay here (viz., two 
months), which was at the latter end of the autimmal season, a sufficiency 
was daily procured for the use of the ship's company, and although not of 
80 luxuriant a growth as we found it in December, it was nevertheless 
considered wholesome. 



is a secure anchorage, and untroubled by moun- 
tain squalls (or wiQiwaws), but it is rather out of the way. Though 
it has four openings, only two are fit for vessels — ^those to the north and 
east. The best berth in it has 16 fathoms water, over a clear, sandy 
bottom. This harbour is decidedly good, though it requires a little more 
tSme and trouble in the approach. 



St. BCASTZir CN>WB on the east side of Hermite island bears from Cape 
Horn W. by N. J N., distant about 10 miles, and is further distin- 
guishable by Chanticleer island, that lies about a mile N.E. from South 
Bead. In this direction there are no dangers but what show themselves, 
and the cove is of easy access with N.E., E., or S.E., winds ; but witfi 
Ae westerly winds that prevail here it is quite the reverse, and ships 
then should anchor off the entrance in about 22 fathoms, and warp 
into the cove, where there is a convenient berth in 18 fathoms, sandy 
bottom, midway from either side, and about half a mile from the head 
of the cove. This anchorage is safe, although the gusts of wind in 
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• 
westerly gales (whieh aieof ireqnent ooeurrenoe at all seasons of tlie year) 
rash down the sides of the moantains in yarious directions with impetuous 
Tiolenoe^ and may be yery properly called hurricane sqoalls. They strike 
the ship alofk^ and hare more the effect of heeling the vessel than of 
bringing a strain upon the anchors, which, when once imbedded in the 
sandy bottom, hold remarkably well, and will cost a heayy heave in 
weighing.^ 



is the eastern one of the group, and from the 
eastward its appearance is not unlike Diego Bamires. Off Cape Deceit 
its south-east point, are several rocks, and 2 miles south-east of the cape 
there is a cluster of pinnacle rocks rising SO or 40 feet above the sea. 
St. Francis bay divides the Cape Horn island from the rest of the 
group. A strong current sets, at times, along the outer coast of the 
Hermite islands and through the Bay of St Francis, varying from half a 
knot to two knots, according to the wind and tide ; and in the bay 
changes its direction with the change of tide. 



is the southernmost point of the Hermite islands. 
There is nothing very striking in the appearance of this promontory, as 
seen from a distance ; but in passing near it is more remarkable, showing 
high, black cliffs towards the south ; it is about 500 feet above the sea. 
One mile to the westward of the cape there are three rocks, generally 
above water ; the sea always breaks on them. Also, off the east point of 
Horn island, there are some small rocks and breakers, but all above 
water. 

vxnmm* — ^It is high water, fall and change, in St. Martin cove at 
3h. 60m. and off Cape Horn at 3h. 30m ; rise about 8 feet ; but the swell 
that sets into the cove rendered the observations both on the times and on 
the rise and fall very uucertain. There was no very decided direction ob- 
served in the stream of either tide, which was very slack ; but it appeared 
that the flood came in from the southward amongst these islands. 

VbM cctmrnmrm off Cape Horn are as strong as on any part of the 
coast; but between it and Cape Pillar they are by no means r^^nlar; 
sometimes with a strong wind and flowing tide they run 2 knots or more^ 
at others it is hardly worth notice. During the survey the current wss 
never found to set to the westward at any time of tide, or with any wind* 

It appeared that while the water was rising upon the shore, the tide 
stream sets along shore from the north-west towards the sonth-esst 
at the rate of a knot, or more, according to the wind. During six 

* &« Flan, StMtftin cove, Ko. 1*841; ses]%»« 8*0 inches. 
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hours of falling wateri or ebb tide, there was little or no current setting 
alongshore. 

In the channel between False Cape Horn and the Hermite islands, a 
current is found setting into Nassau bay, and rather towards the Hermite 
iriftt^ila^ at the rate of 2 knots, with the flood tide, and about half a knot 
with the ebb* As this current sets rather towards West cape, a good 
berth must be giyen to it in passing. 



» lie 11 miles N.E. hj E. from Cape 
Deceit. The chart and sketch are a sufficient description. For the 
Events isles, and for the appearance of this part of the coast from Cape 
Horn to Cape Good Success, the mariner is refered also to the chart and 
the accompanying views. Navarin and Hoste are two large islands 
forming the south shore of the Beagle channel ; they are separated by 
Ponsonby sound, wluch opens into Nassau bay. 



a prelection of Hoste island, affords several 
aachon^es on its eastern side. Its southern extremity. False Cape Horn, 
is a veiy remarkable headland, and from the east or west resembles a large 
horn. Packsaddle bay on the north-east side of the peninsula, sheltered 
from N.W. winds by a curious island resembling a packsaddle, is safe and 
rocnny, but not so convenient as Orange bay, which is considered the best 
anchorage on the coast ; it is somewhat open to east winds, but they 
seldom blow strong. No sea can be thrown in because of the Hermite 
islands. The best watering-place is in a small cove at the north side^ 
called Water cove. This harbour is fit for a fleet of line-of-battle ships, 
snd could supply them with any quantity of wood and water. High 
water at full and change 3h. 30m., rise of tide 6 feet.* 

MMcnoMiLum — Off Orange bay anchor-soundings extend to 2 miles 
from the land. The opening of the bay is 3 miles wide, and in that part are 
18 or 20 fathoms, over fine speckled sand. Two islands, the largest having 
a smooth, down-like appearance, lie in the middle ; behind them is the 
harbour, a square mile of excellent anchorage, without a singe rock or 
shoaL In the two creeks at the south side is good anchorage for small 
vessels, on a bottom of fine speckled sand, and the depth of the water 
varying gradually from 5 to 20 fathoms. The land hereabouts is low, 
comparatiyely speaking, and you are not annoyed by the violent squalls 
which come from the heights in other places. A vessel may go close to 
the shore in every part, therefore no directions are necessary to point 



* See Flans of Packsaddle and Orange bays, Nos. 1,322 and 559 ; scales, m » 2 and 
1*5 inches. 
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oat die wAj to the best bertl^ whick is marked in tke pLem, . Off ike 
north point there are several small islets, which mast not be apptoadied 
too cloeelj ; thej are, koweyery out of the waj. 



r is a mile and a half wide ; there is a small black 
rockj above water, rather to the northward of its middle. A great deal of 
kelp, lying over a rockj bottom, is seen at the head of the baj, and a 
large waterfall marks the place distinctly. There is anchorage in from 
JO to 15 fiithomSf near its south point ; but I should not recommend a 
vessel to use it^ when bj going further she may get into an unexception- 
able harbour (Orange bay), or anchor off its entrance in perfect security. 
The land behind is high and rugged ; two singular peaks show them- 
selves which resemble sentry-boxes. Near the shore the land is low, com- 
pared with other parts of the coasti and has not the iron-bound, forbidding 
appearance of the more westerly shores. From the heights sudden and 
very strong squalls blow during westerly winds. Being generaUy a weather 
shore, and regular soundings extending along it, there ia no difficulty in 
choosing or approaching an anchorage. Lort Bay lies 5 miles S.S.£« 
of Schapenham bay, and ia about 2 miles wide. A vessel may anchor 
there, if necessary, in 8 or 10 fathoms, sand ; but some rocks above water, 
lie off its northern shore. 



lie nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E., and 
extend over a space of 5 miles. From the North rock, which is in 
lat. 56° 25' S., and long. 68° 44' W., Cape Horn bears N.E. i N., 
distant 56 miles. The highest part of these islands is about 150 
feet above the sea. There is no hidden danger near them. A ship 
may pass between the northern cluster and that to the southward. 
Detached rocks lie off the southern island : all the outer ones are above 
water. The southern, or Boat island, has a cove at its N.E. corner, in 
which boats may land, and where water may be procured on the point 
close to the eastward of the landing-place. Between the Hermite and 
Diego Ramirez islands, there is no danger of any kind. 



The zxiBaroarsoB, a large group of rocks and islets, bear N. W. by W. 
distant 37 miles from Diego Bamirez. They extend 5 miles in a 
N.W. and S.E. direction, are very narrow, and about 100 feet above 
the sea. They appear to be the remains of a mountain ridge, broken 
through in many places by the sea. Vessels may pass close by them, for 
there is no danger. Sealers have much frequented them for seals. 



U situated on the west side of Hardy peninsula, 
next presents itself in returning to the coast. It is a large tract of water 
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aittdded with islandsy and extending to the north*west. There ma^r be 
^ood anchorage between Morton and Henderson isknds at the entrance 
of the sound. There was no time to examine some coyes on the eastern 
«ide of Morton islands, but their appearance seemed to promise shelter 
and holding-ground. On Henderson island there is a high sharp-pointed 
hill, visible at a great distance. From its summit the Diego Bamirez 
islands were seen though 60 miles distant. Between False Cape Horn 
and Cape Weddell, at the eastern side of New Year sound, there is a 
tract of broken land, which has not been properly examined. It is, how- 
ever, a lee shore during S.W. and southerly winds, and therefore unfit for 
anchorage. Indian cove, about 12 miles from the entrance of the sound, 
and on the western shore, is not a place to be recommended : vessels must 
go far among the islands to reach it, and when there, thej. will find a bad 
Tockj bottom, with deep water. 



lOTTOM BAT is at the north end of Morton island, and a 
good anchorage. It is thus described in Weddell's journal, in 1837. This 
anchorage, bj being close to the coast, is convenient for a vessel to touch 
at for wood and water : to sail into it from sea, bring the eastern Bde- 
fonso island S. ^ £., and steer N. ^ W. for Turn point. About 1^ miles 
£.N.£. of this point is the anchorage, and at the distance of 3 cables' 
lengths from the shore, in 22 fathoms on a bottom of sand and clay, is 
the most eligible berth. 

Leading Hill, on Hind island, is a very remarkable double-peaked 
height, and may be seen from a distance of 6 or 7 leagues. It points out 
the entrance of Duff bay. Neither Bous sound nor Trefusis bay afford 
anchorage. The Wood islands afford no good anchorage. Passages and 
broken land lie behind them to the northward. 



is situated on the west shore of Hoste island, 
between it and Waterman island. Captain Cook's description of Christ- 
mas sound is as accurate as his accounts of other places. His Great 
Black rock and Little Black rock show themselves as you enter. There 
is no hidden danger ; the chart and plan are sufficient. Adventure cove 
(in which he anchored) is the easiest of access, but it will only hold one 
vessel.* 



is soon known by its remarkable heights, the 
southernmost of which was named by Captain Cook, York Minster, from 
its fancied resemblance to that building. He well describes it as a ^^ wild- 

* See Plan of Chnstmai aound and Cbart of Magellan strait^ Not. 569 aad 554 1 scales, 
« s 1*5 and 0*13 inches. 
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looking rock.** Close to the OMtward of York Minster there are several 
rocks and islets ; one, on which the sea breaks yiolentlj, lies 2 milea 
£.^N. from the extremity of the Minster, a vessel may pass it quite dose. 
Off the Great Black rock there are two or three breakers, caused by rocks 
under water. But little current sets among these islands. Eight milea 
west of York Minster, and 4 miles south of the western point of Water- 
man island are the Capstan rocks, about 20 feet above water. There are 
no other dangers to seaward of a line from York Minster to the Phillips 
rocks. 



on the east side of Waterman island is large, witli 
good holding-ground, but there are many rocky places ; and on a sunken 
rock marked by very thick kelp, there is only one fathom. The Beagle 
worked through the narrow passage, round Shag island, from Adventure 
cove, and into the innermost corner of the harbour without using a warp ; 
larger vessels would of course find themselves more confined. No vessel, 
however, of more than five hundred tons should attempt to enter Christmas 
sound. The Beagle lay moored in this harbour all the month of March 
in safety ; but her chain cables became entangled with the rocks, and 
were not hove in without much difficulty and delay. Port Clerke, about 
one mile to the northward of March harbour, is a bad place for any 
vessel, though quite secure when inside ; access is difficult, and, fitnn 
its situation, it is exposed to very violent squalls. 



ooox SAT is a large space between Alikhoolip and Waterman islands 
Broken land, islets, and breakers surround and make it unfit for the 
approach of vessels. Its shores were explored by the Beagle^s boats. 
To the eastward of Cook's bay there is an entrance to the Beagle 
channel, and to the north-west a passage to Whaleboat sound, but both 
are unfit for sailing vessels, excepting with a fair wind. 



THe &OWBOVBBSST zsXiAVBS are a large group which nearly fills 
up the space between the two last-mentioned passages. Treble island, off 
the western shore* is remarkable, having three peaks, and is visible from 
a considerable distance ; near it are some straggling rocks, shown in the 
chart. Phillips Rocks are about 4 miles S.S.W. } W. from Alikhoolip, the 
south-west cape of these islands. They are dangerous, though above 
water, because so far from the shore, and so low. 



Oi&aa&T and STSWABT Z8&AV1I8 are 4 miles farther to the west- 
ward. Lying between these two islands is an open space, called Adven- 
ture paasage, with deep water, and clear of danger. Cape Castlereagh 
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their western promontorj, is high and remarkable ; north of it is an 
excellent anchorage called Stewart harbour. Doris cove, at the north- 
east side of the eastern Gilbert isle, is a safe anchorage for a small vessel, 
where the Beagle lay moored for a week. There are no hidd^ dangers 
hereabouts ; the eje and the chart will guide a vessel safely.* 



is not large, but for small vessels is an exceed- 
ingly good place, being easy of access with any wind, having three openings. 
A sailing vessel may anchor in the entrance and warp in ; there is 
nowhere more than 16 fathoms, generally from 6 to 12. Two rocks just 
awash at high water lie nearly in the middle of thd harbour. The plan 
shows their place exactly. A rock on which the sea breaks, lies one 
mile nearly W.S.W. of the middle opening to the harbour. There is no 
other danger. Wood and water, as in every Fuegian harbour, are plen- 
tiful and easily obtained.t 



is a large space of water between the ' Stewart 
islands and Tierra de Fuego ; it leads into Courtenay, Thieves, and 
Whale-boat sounds. Cape Desolation, the south point of Basket island, 
and north entrance to Desolate bay, is a very remarkable headland ; it is 
rugged, with many peaks. Ilocks and breakers abound, and make these 
sounds quite unfit for shipping ; no doiibt small vessels might, in clear 
weather, traverse any of these passages ; but it would always be with 
much risk, and should not be attempted without an adequate object. 
Such an object does not now, nor is it likely to exist. 



■nie CAMBBv zs&AJTBS are a large group lying off Brecknock 
peninsula, the western point of the main island of Tierra del Fuego. 
Between, and to the northward of these islands, there are several pas- 
sages with deep water, and anchorages opposite to most of the valleys, or 
between the islands, in which small vessels could lie securely, if necessary* 
Brecknock passage, between the Camden islands and Tierra del Fuego^ 
is wide and clear of all danger. Vessels entering or leaving the Barbatra 
channel should use this passage in preference to passing the Fury rocks. 



is in London isle, the largest of the 
group. It is a safe anchorage, situated at its east end. The Horace 
peaks point out its position. Some rocks, on which the sea breaks 
violently, lie off the islands, and near the entrance of Pratt passage. 
They are exactly laid down in the chart. As there are no soundings in 
less than 50 fathoms after passing these rocks, and getting into the 

* See Flan, No. 599. f See Flan, No. 659. 

[s. A.] K 
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passagOi you must depend upon the wind lasting to carry you into or out 
of the harbour. The holding ground in it is excellent, and though you 
have tremendous squalls off the high land to the westward, there is no 
fear of an anchor starting. The Beagle lay here, moored, during the 
worst weather she had on the coast. A very high sea was raised outside 
by a yiolent southerly gale, but she remained in security without moving 
an anchor. 

The lee side of high land is not the best for anchorage in this country. 
When good holding can bo found to windward of a height, and low land 
lies to windward of you, sufficient to break the sea, the anchorage is mnch 
preferable, because the wind is steady, and does not blow homo to the 
heights. Being to leeward of them is like being on the west side of 
Gibraltar rock when it blows a strong Levanter. 



BAST and varmMV vuszas. — The entrance of the Barbara and 

Cockburn channels lies between the Camden and Magill islands. This 
entrance is strewed with clusters of rocks, of which the Furies are the 
most remarkable and important, as the passage into the Cockburn channel 
lies between them. They are situated on a west bearing from Cape 
Schomberg, the west point of London island ; the East Furies being 4, 
and the West 9 miles from that promontory. In a line between them, 
3 miles from the latter, is an insulated rock. N.E. ^ £., 4^ miles from 
the West Furies, lie the Tussac rocks, two in number, with no outlying 
dangers. Vessels entering with a westerly wind should pass near the 
West Furies and steer for these rocks. After passing them there are no 
known dangers in the entrtmcc of the Cockburn channel. A reference 
to the chart will show everything else that need be noted. They 
have been much frequented by sealing vessels* boats, fur seals being 
numerous upon them at times.* 



are a large group, lying in Melville sound, at the 
entrance of the Barbara channel, having several coves and anchorages 
among them. Mount Skyring, on the island of the same name, is a very 
conspicuous object. It rises to a peak to the height of 3,000 feet ; and was 
very useful in connecting the triangulation of the strait with that of the 
outer coast. It was seen from Field bay, at the north end of the Barbara 
channel ; and, from its summit. Captain Fitz-Roy obtained a bearing of 
Mount Sarmiento, 
»en Ton* on the south-east side of Mount Skyring island, is good 



* See Charts of the Barbara channel, Kos. 2,113 and 1,306 ; scales, m -> 0*28 and 1*0 
inch. 
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and well-sheltered, excepting from the violent squalls off the high land, 
bat they are frequent everywhere among the coves of Tierra del Fuego. 
For sealing vessels, it is more safe and secure than Fury harbour, the place 
they usually frequent ; and everjrthing that a Fuegian harbour can afford 
ifl to be obtained in it. The Adelaide anchored here when exploring 
these parts. 

wurr Xarboar» on the south-east side of Fury island the central island 
of Magill groups is a wild anchorage, with little shelter and bad ground. 
Frcmi its contiguity to the East and West Furies, and the Tussac rocks, 
on which seals are found, it is, however, much frequented by sealing 
vessels. In the winter of 1826-27 the Prince of Saxe Coburg sealer was 
wrecked in Fury harbour, but the crew were saved by the BeagU^s boats.* 

WorUi Oove« on the north-east side of Fury island, is a snug temporary 
anchorage for small vessels. When there, they are in security ; but it 
mast be remembered that there is no anchorage in the channel, nor 
inside the cove, unless they close the weather shore. H.M.S. Beagle 
anchored in this cove during the survey. Bynoe island affords an anchor- 
age on its north-east side ; and Hewett bay, on the opposite shores is a 
good stopping-place either for entering or quitting the channel. 

na»iiniift CBAniQb. leading into the strait of Magellan at English 
reach, has its southern entrance so much occupied by the ^bove islands 
and rocks, that no one direct channel can be specially recommended. 
The chart must be referred to as the best guide for its navigation. 
For small vessels there is neither danger nor difficulty; there are numerous 
anchorages that they may reach vnthout trouble. The situation of the 
rocks off the entrSmce of this channel, as laid down in the chart, is accu- 
rate ; but no vessel should attempt to pass them without daylight and 
dear weather, so that she may steer more by a good eye at the masthead 
than by any chart. Four remarkable mountains point out the entrance 
to this channel very distinctly. The Kempe island peaks are high, and 
show three points. The Fury island peaks are high and divided. Mount 
Skyring is high, and has a single peak. Mount St. Paul, from near Fury 
island, appears very like the dome of the cathedral, the name of which 
it bears, St. Paul's, London. 



a group situated to the north-west of the 
Magill islands, and those in their neighbourhood, do not require any 
description. They are so fortified by outlying rocks as not to be fit places 
for the approach of any vessel. The south-west entrance to the Barbara 

* See Charts of the Barbara channel, Nos. 2,113 and 1,306 ; scales, m a 0*S5 and 1*0 
Inch. 
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channel lies l>etween the Agnes and Magill islands. No vessel ought to 
entangle herself in these lahyrinths ; if she does she must sail bj the eye. 
Neither chart, directions, nor soundings would be of much aasistanoe, and 
in thick weather her situation would be most precarious. 



vozB fBTimrp, the outlying islet of this labyrinth bears W. by S. 
distant 84 miles from Cape Schomberg. It is about 600 feet above the 
sea, and with a remarkable neck of land to the south-west, ended by a 
rock like a steeple or tower. One mile south of this point there is a 
sunken rock, over which the sea occasionally breaks ; two other breakers 
are in the bight close to the point. 

Between Cape Schomberg, on London isle, and Noir island, lie many 
reefs, and a great number of detached outlying rocks, which render this 
part of the coast extremely dangerous and unfit for vessels. No chart 
could guide them ; they must trust to daylight and clear weather, with a 
good look-out, if necessary to enter or leave the Barbara channel, which 
opens into this bay. 

Voir moad under the east side of Noir island, affords good anchorage 
Several ships may lie there secure from all westerly winds, over 
a clear sandy bottom. Wood and water plentiful, and easily obtained. 
There is a cove at the south part of the island, where boats would be 
safe in any weather, but the entrance is too narrow for larger vessels.* 

Jteplter and Veptona Books. — The large space between Noir island and 
the Agnes islands is extremely dangerous for shipping, being scattered 
with rocks, some just awash, some showing themselves several feet above, 
and others under water. Still there is abundant room to go round the island 
in security, therefore no ship need fear being hampered by an easterly wind, 
in the event of anchoring in Noir road. A rock lies in the road, and 
another, which is very dangerous, 4 miles to the eastward ; they are ex- 
actly laid down in the chart. 



\ — This name has been given to the space between Kempe 
and Noir islands, as in every part of it rocks are seen just awash with, 
Or a few feet above, the water. On them the sea continually breaks. 
The Beagle passed in-shore of them all, close to the Fury, Kempci and 
Agnes islands ; but no vessel should follow her track, nor is there any 
probability of its ever being attempted. This part of the coast only 
requires to be known to be the more avoided. The Tower rocks are 7 
miles S.S.E. of Noir island ; they are high, and steep-to. A ship may 
pass close to either side of them. 



* S^FlanofporUin]>e8olationIi]and,No. 558; 8cale,m» 1*5 inches. 
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18. — In tho Barbara channel tho stream of flood was found to 
set to seaward, or to the southward, as was also tho case in Cockburn 
channel ; but the whole sjstem of tides in this great archipelago requires 
a careful and patient investigation. 



\, — ^Isabella, the south-east island of this 
group, lies 13 miles N.N.W. from Noir road. They are high, extend 
about 20 miles in a north-west direction, and the remarks on the general 
character of the coast are applicable to them. Between them are several 
anchorages, but the best and easiest of access is Euston bay. Behind 
them lies the Wakefield passage, through which a sealing vessel has 
passed. To the north-cast of it is a mass of land, broken into islets and 
rocks. Hope harbour on the east shore of James island, is one of those 
formerly used by sealing vessels. 

T— belia Ztfaad contains an anchorage, fit for a sealing vessel, but for no 
other. Rocks lie in the way to it, as the chart shows ; but the Beagle 
passed a night there, though not by choice. There are several outlying 
rocks off the south side of Isabella island, terminating in the Kennel 
rocks, which lie 3 miles S.S.E. from the south point of the island. A 
rock awash lies 3 miles W. by N. from the Kennel rocks. 



the western extremity of Charles island, the 
largest and westernmost of them, is a very remarkable promontory, and 
cannot be mistaken. At a distance it appears to be a high, detached 
island ; but, on a nearer approach, a low connecting isthmus is seen. A 
rock, on which the sea breaks, lies nearly a mile to the north-west ; there 
is no other danger. The cape may be passed quite close, being steep-to. 



r. — Cape Gloucester is a guide to this bay, one of the best 
anchorages on this coast, as it can be approached and left with any wind, 
without risk, and in which a fleet may lie in perfect security from all but 
the S.E. winds, the least prevalent of any on this coast. If coming from 
the westward, on passing Cape Gloucester, a high island will be seen 
to the south-east, distant 7 miles ; this is Ipswich island, between which 
and Cape Gloucester lies Maria bay, in which are many rocks and 
breakers. 

Bounding Ipswich island, a good berth must be given to the rocks 
under water, which lie a mile from its south-east extremity. The sea 
does not always break upon them, but it does generally, and there is no 
other hidden danger. 



Koma. — After clearing these rocks, pass close to Leading 
island, and steer for the opening of Laura harbour, which will be seen 
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under a high peaked mountain. Choose a berth by the eye, if in- 
tending to anchor in Euston bay, or work as far up the passage to the 
basin as convenient, then anchor, and warp to the berth marked in the 
plan.* 

The Beagle worked up all the way against a fresh wind blowing 
directly out. There is water for a frigate in the basin, but it is better 
suited to a small vessel. Large ships should anchor in the bay ; and as 
the bottom is even and good, and the bay capacious, exposed only to 
south-east winds, which come on gradually, and seldom blow hard, it may 
be considered a fit place for ships of any size, or for a squadron. Wood 
and water are plentiful, and easy to be obtained. The depth of water in 
the bay varies trom. 5 to 20 fathoms, the bottom generally fine speckled 
sand. A large patch of kelp lies across the entrance of the harbour, 
but there is no danger beneath it, except for a line-of-battle ship, as in 
one spot there are 4 fathoms only. This kelp was very closely examined, 
and its safety satisfactorily proved. 



m may be next noticed in passing to the 
north-westward. Between those islands and Cape Gloucester, lies the 
Breaker coast ; a largo wild extent of 20 miles, full of rocks and breakers, 
and exposed to all the strength of westerly winds ; utterly unfit for the 
approach of a vessel. The shore is broken into islands, islets, and rocks 
almost innumerable. 



is rather high, and rounded at the summit; there are 
several clusters of rocks off it, the two southern parcels are called the 
College rocks : they are only seen when near the land. As a reference 
to the chart will show, there is no good anchorage hereabout : the coast 
is very dangerous and unfit to be approached. The Beagle tried to 
anchor in Deepwater sound, but failing to find a proper depth of water, 
was obliged to drop her anchor upon the shelving end of a small island, 
being too far up the sound to get out again before dark. 



\ 21 miles to the north-west of Cape Tate, were 
BO named by Captain Cook, from seeing them first when he visited this 
coast ; their south extremity is Cape Schetky, a remarkable double- 
peaked height ; some rocks just awash lie a mile off it. Cape Inman 
is a very remarkable headland at their western extremity. Off this cape 
there are several detached rocks, on which the sea breaks violently, and 
gives them a formidable appearance. Tlie outermost one is not 2 mile? 
from the shore, and shows itself plainly. 



* See Plan of Ports, Desolation Island, No. 556 ; scale, m » 1*5 inches. 
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r is behind Cape Inman, an anchorage decidedly good, 
tboagh somewhat exposed to a swell thrown in by heavy north-west 
winds. The Beagle rode out there a heavy gale from that quarter, though 
having anchored too far in, she was exposed to rollers. The plan shows 
the best anchorage. Between the Landfall islands there is a snug berth 
for a vessel not drawing more than 12 feet in security, and with smooth 
water ; she should not moor in loss than 10 fathoms, but keep as closo 
to the western shore as post^iblo, with an anchor to the eastward, in the 
event of the wind coming from that quarter. Water and wood are plen- 
tiful, as is the case in every Fuegian harbour. High water on full and 



change 1 hour.* 



is inside and to the eastward of the Landfall islands, an 
extensive sheet of water, surrounded by broken land, islets, and rocks. 
Many of the latter are scattered about, and render it unfit for navigation. 
It is probable that passages lead from thence to the Straits of Magellan, 
as Dynevor and other deep inlets run in that direction as far as the eye 
can reach from the Landfall islands ; but they could not be explored for 
want of time. Captain King remarks : '* It seems probable that a com- 
munication may exist between Dynevor inlet and Sarmicnto's opening 
of Abra, in the strait opposite to Flaya Farda." 

^rwtOL X8&AV98 He north-wcst of the Landfall islands, separated 
from Desolation island by Murray passage. At their south side is a road- 
stead, with good holding in 18 or 20 fathoms, coarse gravel and sand 
with patches of rock. It is exposed 1o southerly winds and to those from 
the west, therefore an improper place for a vessel to anchor. Between 
the islands a small vessel may find a snug berth in Saturday harbour, 
quite secure, but difficult of access. The Beagle lay at anchor there a 
week, in 24 fathoms, good holding ground. As before said, the eye must 
be the chief guide in entering most of these places ; they are of one 
description, — inlets between high ridges of land, — ^having, generally, deep 
water, and kelp buoying the* rocky places. Flaws of wind and violent 
gusts off the high land, render the approach difficult to all, and to a large 
ship impracticable. Graves Island is the largest of this cluster. Cape 
Sunday, its western point, is high and prominent. Two islets and two 
dangerous rocks lie off it, and which are shown in the chart. Barrister 
Bay opens out after passing Cape Sunday, but it is an exposed place, 
full of islets, rocks, and breakers, and unfit for any vcssel.f 



* See Flan of Ports, Insolation Inland, Ko. 556 ; scale, m = 1*5 inches, 
f See Plan of the Week Islands, No. 1,330 ; scale, m » 1*5 inches. 
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OJkVB BBSBABO, lying 5 leagues to the north-westward of the Week 
isles, is the highest land hereabout, and remarkable. A rocky islet lies 
a mile off the cape ; and 2 miles to the south-eastward there is an 
opening which has not yet been examined, from whence to the cape the 
coast runs high and unbroken. The 50 fathoms edge of soundings appears 
to extend about 20 miles off shore along this south-western coast of Tiem 
del Fuego, the bottom being coarse sand. 



BXS&OOATlow MAMMOVU is situated 4 miles N.W. ^ W. from Cape 
Deseado. It is a place of refuge for an embayed or distressed ship but 
unfit for any other purpose ; its entrance is rendered difficult to the eye 
by rocks, on which the sea breaks violently ; and by two rocks under 
water, on which the sea does not always break, but their place is ac- 
curately shown in the plan of the harbour. The position of Dislocation 
harbour is pointed out by the heights called Law and Shoulder peaks; 
they are the most remarkable on that part of the coast, and immediately 
over the harbour. Water may be obtained very easily ; the boats can lie 
in a stream which runs from the mountains, and fill alongside. Wood 
is plentiful.* 

Weatlier and Xiee Sooka are 2 outlying dangers off this port, lying 
respectively W. ^ N. and S. ^ E., 2| and S^ miles from the south en- 
trance, which is narrow, exposed to the prevailing wind and swell, 
which might, for days together, prevent a vessel from getting out 
to sea. 

mBaoTiovs« — To find the entrance, steer for the peaks, look out for 
the Weather and Lee rocks, 'both several feet above water, the sea breaking 
violently on them, and when within 4 miles of the shore you will distinctly 
see the opening from the mast-head. In going in, avoid the two rocks at 
the entrance, and anchor in the innermost part. Only a small ship can 
get out again ^thout a fair wind. The prevailing winds send in a swell, 
but the place is quite secure. Four small vessels may lie in security, the 
bottom is very even, from 15 to 26 fathoms, fine white sand. 



Tiie imaa xooss and tl&e AVOBTOUU show themselves in 
proceeding from Dislocation harbour to the north-westward^; they are 
from 5 to 50 feet above the sea, but many breakers near them indicate 

an extensive reef. The outer rock is 4 miles from the land. 

« 
CAWm ynujut the north-western extremity of Tierra del Fuego^ forms 
the western point of entrance to Magellan strait. It is a bold cliff and as 
seen from the westward, the land rises in four peaks, the most southern 



* See Flan of Dislocation Hurbopr, |7o. 553, 
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being the highest. The shore is steep to» there being a depth of 60 
fathoms within one mile of the pitch of the cape, which is in lat. 
52^ 43' S., and long. 74** 43' W. See View on Chart, No. 554. 

ft 

TZBSS^ — ^It is high water, full and change, at Cape Pillar, at Ih., 
and at York Minster, Christmas sound, about 200 miles to the south* 
east at 3h. At the intermediate places the time gradually changes between 
those limits ; and the rise varies from 4 to 8 fo^iy as noted in each plan. 



k — Fogs are extremely rare on this coast, 
but thick, rainy weather prevails with strong winds. The sun shows 
itself but little, the sky even in fine weather being generally overcast and 
cloudy ; a clear day is a rare occurrence. 

1VXWB8. — Grales of wind succeed each other at short intervals, and last 
several days. At times the weather is fine and settled for perhaps a 
fortnight, but those times are few.. Westerly winds prevail during tho 
greater part of the year. The easterly winds blow chiefly in the winter 
months, and very hard, but they seldom blow hard in summer. 

Winds from the eastward invariably begin gently, and with fine 
weather ; — ^they increase gradually, — the weather changes, — and often 
end in a determined heavy gale. More frequently they rise to the 
strength of a treble-reefed topsail breeze, then die away gradually, or 
shift to another quarter. Gales of wind from the southward, and squalls 
from the south-west, are preceded and may be foretold by heavy banks 
of large white clouds rising in those quarters, having hard edges, and 
appearing very rounded and solid. 

North and north-west winds are preceded and accompanied by low 
flying clouds, with a thickly overcast sky, in which the clouds appear to 
be at a great height. The sun shows dimly through them, and has a 
reddish appearance. For some hours, or for a whole day, before a gale 
from the north or west, it is not possible to take an altitude of the sun 
although it is visible, the haziness of the atmosphere in the upper regions 
causing its edges to be quite indistinct. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
with the wind light between N.N.W. and N.N.E., a few days of beautiful 
weather may occur ; but they are generally succeeded by gales from the 
southward, with much rain. 

This wind always begins to blow moderately, but with thicker weather 
and more clouds than from the eastward, and it is generally accompanied 
by small rain. Increasing in strength it draws to the westward gradually, 
and blows hardest between north and north-west, with heavy clouds, thick 
weather, and much rain. When the fury of the north-wester is expended, 
which varies from 12 to 50 hours, or even while it is blowing hard, tho 
wind sometimes shifts suddenly into the south-west quarter, blowing 
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harder than before. This wind goon drives away the cIoadB, and in a 
few hoars jou have clear weather, bat with heavy occasional squalls. 
In the south-west quarter the wind hangs several dajs (general]/ 
speaking), blowing strong, but moderating towards its end, and granting 
two or three dajs of fine weather. 

Northerly winds begin generally during the summer months ; but 
change continually from north to south, by the west, during that season, 
which would hardly deserve the name of summer, were not the days so 
much longer, and the weather a little warmer. Bain and wind prevail 
much more during the long, than the short days. It should be remembered 
that bad weather never comes on suddenly from the eastward^ neither 
does a south-west or southerly gale shift suddenly to the northward. 
South-west and southerly winds rise suddenly and violently, and must be 
well considered in choosing anchorages, and preparing for shifts of wind 
at sea. The most usual weather in these latitudes is a fresh wind between 
north-west and south-west, with a cloudy, overcast sky. 



u — ^It may be as well to say a few words respecting the 
seasons in the neighbourhood of Cape Horn, as much question has arisen 
respecting the best time for making the passage round the cape — ^in 
winter or in summer. The equinoctial months, and especially March, are 
the stormiest in the year, generally speaking, Heavy gales prevail at 
those timesj though not, perhaps, exactly at the equinoxes. 

August, September, and October, are the coldest months. Westerly 
winds, rain, snow, hail, and cold weather, then prevaO. December, Jan- 
uary, and February, arc the warmest months : the days are then long, 
and there is some fine weather ; but westerly winds, which often increase 
to very strong gales, with much rain, are frequent even throughout 
that season, which carries with it less of summer there, than in almost any 
part of the globe. 

In April, May, and June, the finest weather is experienced, and 
though the days shorten, it is more like summer than at any other 
period. Bad weather often occurs even during these months, but not so 
much as at other times. Easterly winds are frequent, with fine clear 
settled weather. During this period there is some chance of obtaining a 
few successive and corresponding astronomical observations. To en- 
deavour to rate chronometers by equal altitudes would be a fruitless waste 
of time at other seasons. June and July are much alike, but easterly 
gales blow more during July. 

PASSAOS round CAPB BOBV. — The days being so short, and the 
weather cold, make June and July unpleasant, though they are, perhaps, 
the best for a ship making a passage to the wej>tward, as the wind is 
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oftoQ in the eastern quarter. The Bummer months, December and January, 
are the best for making a passage from the Faciiic to the Atlantic, 
though that passage is so short and easj that it hardly requires a choice 
of time. For going to the westward, April, May, and June are preferable. 
Farther directions for making this passage are given in chapter YIII. 

ATOHTVivo and T&UJIJUBS are very rare, indeed scarcely known, 
except in very bad weather, when violent squalls come from the south 
and south-west, giving warning of their approach by masses of clouds. 
These storms are rendered more formidable by snow, and hail of a large 
size. 



. — ^Much difference of opinion has prevailed as to the 
utility of a barometer in these latitudes ; but Captain FitzRoy, during 
twelve months' constant trial, found its indications of the utmost value. 
Its variations correspond with those of high northern latitudes in a 
remarkable manner, changing south for north. 

cmuuBVTS. — ^Thore is a continual current setting along the south- 
west coast of Tienra del Fuego, from the north-west towards the south* 
cast^ as far as the Diego Ramirez islands. From thence the current takes 
a more easterly direction, setting round Cape Horn towards Staten island, 
and off to seaward about E.S.E. 

Much has been said of the strength of this current, some persons 
supposing that it is a serious obstacle in passing Cape Horn to the west- 
ward, while others almost deny its existence. From the experience of 
the Beagle it appears to run at the average rate of a knot. Its strength 
is greatest during westerly, and least, or insensible, during easterly 
winds. It is strongest near the land, particularly the projecting capes 
or detached islands. This current sets rather from the land, which 
diminishes the danger of approaching this part of the coast. 



>r^At the distance of 3 or 4 leagues to the 
aonUiward of Cape Horn, however, there is a current running to the 
E.N.E., at the rate of about one mile per hour ; but in what manner this 
current may influence the tides near the shore, or what changes may be 
produced in the direction and the strength of the current itself by the 
flood and ebb-tides, will require a very extensive series of observations 
to ascertain. 

The circumstance of there being no well authenticated account of the 
existence of a current to the southward'^of Cape Horn, induced Captain 
Fitz-Roy to collect the observations upon that subject carefully, during the 
passages of H.M.S. Chanticleer in the years 1828-9, in the summer and 
sntumnal months of those regions. 
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Whence it appears that in the voyage from Staten island to Cape Horn 
the average of five days iu December 1828 gave a set in the direction of 
N. 80^ £. true, or N.E. by £. mag. 11^ miles in the 24 hours. Between 
Capo Horn and South Shetland in January 1829 an average of six days 
gave a current of S. 65^ £. true or £. mag. of 11 miles a day. On the 
return voyege from South Shetland to Cape Horn in the month of March 
an average of 16 days gave a current of N. 49 £. true, or N.N.£. -^ E. 
mag. 21 miles a day. From Cape Horn to Staten Land in the month of 
May the current was found to set N. 51 E. true, or N.E. by N. mag. 54. 
miles in 23 hours. The result of these observations seems to point oat 
distinctly that the usual easterly set is produced by the greater pre- 
valence of the S.W. West and N. W. winds. 

The last voyage run from Cape Horn to Staten Land in the month of 
May is exceptional Possibly, if no error has crept in, it would point to 
the conclusion that the set of the flood-tide round Cape Horn comes from 
the S.W. ; for, at the time of the Chanticleer taking her departure from 
Cape Horn, it was ascertained to be nearly low water ; and on her arrival 
off Cape St. John the flood-tide had just made its mark. The passage 
from Cape Horn to Staten island was performed in 23 hours, in which 
interval the ship had felt the whole influence of two flood-tides, while 
that of one ebb only had been experienced ; and on comparing the ship's 
place, ascertained by bearings at the time of departure from Cape Horn, 
with the dead reckoning on arriving off Cape St. John, and kept in the 
most unexceptionable manner under very favourable circumstances, viz., 
fine weather, a free though side wind, and the ship's way through the 
water measured by a self-registering log, a set N. 51^ E. (true), at the 
rate of 54 miles in 23 hours, was experienced ; from which, if 24 miles 
be deducted for the effect of the previously established current at this 
season, we have 30 miles for the set of the flood-tide at neaps, or about 
3 miles per hour ; which seems improbable. 

How far the strength of these tides may have operated in producing some 
of the irregularities in the north easterly set of the sea^ deduced from 
the previous observations, when near in shore, by having been influenced 
by either tide for a longer period in the interval between the observations, 
has not been ascertained ; but from some notes which were made at the 
time, there is every reason to believe that the tides caused part of the 
irregularities in question. 

CAVnov. — ^Under any circumstances the mariner should be on his 
guard against the possible existence of a much sU'onger north-easterly 
sea than he might be disposed to suspect. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MAGELLAN STRAIT— CAPE VIRGINS TO THE BARBARA CHANNEL. 
Variation 21^ to 22° East in 186a Annual decrease atioat 2^. 



f. — The eastern entraDco of the Strait of 
Magellan lies between the two headlands, Cape Virgins on the north, and 
Cape Espiritu Santo on the south, about 20 miles apart. Both capes 
present white clifis, forming the seaward termination of ranges of hills 
of moderate height, extending into the interior. Both capes, too, have 
low shingle points connected with them, Dungeness on the north, and 
Catherine point on the south, and these points limit the real width of the 
entrance to 14 miles from beach to beach.* 



m is about 160 feet high, and in approaching the Strait 
from the eastward is the first land usually seen, and the best to make.f 
It bears some resemblance to Cape Fairweather, above 20 miles to 
the north, and they have frequently been mistaken for each other. 
There are, however, some marks by which they may be distinguished, 
even if the latitude should not be ascertained. In clear weather, some hills 
in the interior, to the south-west of the Gallegos river will be visible, 
whereas in the same direction from Cape Virgins is the strait, and 
beyond the low shore of Tierra del Fuego. In thick weather the 
soundings off the respective capes will be some guide, the water off Cape 
Virgins being much deeper ; the bottom, also, to the north of Cape Fair- 
weather is of mud, whilst that north of Cape Virgins is of sand. 



U 5 miles to the southward, is a low flat, formed entirely 
of shingle, extending nearly 4 miles to the southward, from the foot of 
the low range of hills between Cape Virgins and Mount Dinero, varying 
from 160 to 240 feet in height. Like its namesake on the south coast of 
England, Dungeness is steep to, having 7 fathoms close to the Ness. 

* For Directions for making the passage through Magellan Strait see Chap. VIU. 
t See Charts of the Eastern Entrance and of Magellan Strait, Nos. 1,316 and 554 ; 
lealcs re^ieotivelyt ma 0*2 and 0*13 of an inch. 
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CAPB wmwsmm mAMTOt on the opposite coast of Tierra del Foego^ 
is the north-eastern extreme of a range of white hills, which extend across 
the northern part of the main island of this group, varying from 200 to 
600 feet in height. From its foot the low land of Catherine point extends 
5 miles to the northward, and, as before mentioned, meets the opposite 
point of Dungeness within 14 miles, the greatest depth between being 
about 40 fathoms. A dangerous reef extends 2 miles off the points of 
Cape Espiritu Santo, and must be carefully avoided. 



me SABMXBWTO MAMML lies off Cape Virgins, and probably has been 
too little considered by those who have hitherto passed that cape. After 
half-flood, or before half-cbb, a ship may pass Cape Virgins at any dis- 
tance not less than a mile and may cross the Sarmiento bank without 
hesitation ; but when the tide is low, 10 miles is not too far for a ship to 
keep from the cape, until it bears N.W. by W., when she should steer 
W.N.W., to close Dungeness. A ship might often pass over this bank 
without touching, even at low water, because the bottom is uneven ; bat 
there are places which no vessel drawing more than 12 feet could pass at 
a low spring-tide without injury. The 10-fathoms edge of this bank 
extends about 14 miles E.S.E. from Cape Virgins, and appears to average^ 
4 miles in breadth. The soundings on it are shoal, and irregular at a less 
distance from the cape than 10 miles ; but beyond that distance, as they 
increase, they became more regular, although there is another patch of 
14 fathoms, at 5 miles farther to the south-east. 

Vlrgliui Seef, which at half-tide is scarcely observable, projects more 
than a mile from Cape Virgins, and must be carefully avoided ; this and 
Sarmiento bank are the only dangers on the north side of the approach. 

sonnzviM. — ^In crossing the Sarmiento bank when standing to the 
southward, the fine dark greyish-brown sand changes to coarse slaty 
sand, with small stones and shingle ; the stones chiefly slaty. Some 
casts, after crossing the ridge, were found to be entirely of coarse sand, 
while others were all shingle. As the water shoals, the bottom is coarser 
and more mixed. When to the northward or eastward of the Sarmiento 
bank, the lead brings up fine brown-grey sand while near the latitude 

■ 

of Cape Virgins ; but when N.N.E. of the cape, the sand is like 
steel filings. In standing eastward from Cape Virgins, the bottom is 
very brown sand, without shells or stones. When by standing more 
southerly, the water shoals upon the Sarmiento bank, the sand becomes 
much coarser, and is mixed with slate pebbles, or broken stones of all 
sizes : the sand is slaty. 

This rule continues till the water deepens to 30 fathoms, or more, to 
the southward, when shingle only is found ; and when it begins to shoal 
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in approaching Tierra del Fuego there is coarse dark sand, mixed with 
stones of various sorts, chiefly slatj. Between the shoal parts of the 
bank and the deep water, or from 16 to 30 fathoms, the sand is coarse, 
particularly near the deep water. In standing to the southward after 
bringing the capo to hear West, the bottom is a very fine grey sand, until 
near the ridge or bank, with Cape "Virgins bearing W.N. W. f with the 
capo in this bearing, the sand is coarser, and mixed with largo and small 
shingle. 

YZBBS. — It is high water, full and change, between 8h. and 9h., in the 
vicinity of Capes Virgins and Espiritu Santo ; while the stream of flood 
is still running to the westward into the strait and to the northward past 
Cape Virgins. Until near noon, the principal stream continues running to 
the westward, though the water is falling by the shore, making what is 
called tide and half tide. About noon, the direction of the main stream 
changes ; runs to the eastward until past 6 o'clock, or until 3 hours after 
low water by the shore. Spring tides rise from 36 to 42 feet vertically ; 
neap tides to about 30 feet. In the First Narrows it is high water about 
9h. ; the water rises as above mentioned, and runs through the most 
confined parts of the Narrows at the rate of from 5 to 6 knots or more. 

Before approaching the land, the state of the tide stream should be 
well considered. Upon the knowledge of its movements may depend 
the safety of the vessel, and the quickness of the passage (as far as 
£lizabeth island), more than upon the wind or weather. As already men- 
tioned, at the full and change of the moon the main stream of tide begins 
to run to the eastward about noon ; but in the bays on each side of the 
Strait, such as Lomas bay on the south, 'and Possession bay on the 
north, the times and direction of the stream vary much. It should be 
borne in mind that it is high water at nearly the same time over all the 
eastern entrance. 



will appear when to the southward of Cape Virgins; 
it is a sloping pointed hill, 240 feet in height. Thence to Cape Possession 
15 miles the land continues between 200 and 400 feet in height, rather 
level topped, and generally covered with grass. A few broken clifiy places 
show themselves near the water. Three miles east of Cape Possession 
there is a remarkable bare patch, serving as a fixed mark for bearings. 



with only 2 fathoms on it at low water, lies 
W. by S. \ S. nearly 10 miles from Dungeness ; it is of small extent, and 
correctly placed on the chart. Dungeness may be passed closely, as may 
all the northern points as far as Possession bay. The soundings in shore 
are irregular, varying from 13 fathoms to 6^. 
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m voonssioir is a bold clifiy headland, 360 feet above the sea. 
The eoast between it and Cape Virgin is fronted bj a shingle beach, 
which dries to about half a mile from high*water mark. On the opposite^ 
or Fuegian coast, the nearest land is low : the hills, the tops of whi<^ 
are seen in the horison, are 10 miles inland, and not, as they appear, near 
the water. This range is from 200 to 600 feet above the sea. 

PosMMioa Bay, extending 15 miles from Cape Possession to the 
entrance of the First Narrows, curves in to the northward round iho 
cape ; on its west side there is good anchorage for sailing vessels bound 
to the westward to avoid the ebb stream. 

ivait«r« — There is a convenient watering-place near the centre of 
Possession bay, on the shore under Mount Aymond ; a ship may go very 
near it, and lie in a safe berth out of the strength of tide, if she crosses 
the Narrow bank after half-flood, or before half-ebb. 

BBoaaft Ajmoad, on the north shore of Possession bay, 1,000 feet in 
height has near it, to the westward, 4 rocky summits, called Asses ears. 
Direction hills on the west shore of Possession bay show and become 
serviceable as marks when to the westward of Cape Possession and north- 
ward of the Orange bank ; they are, like the hills about Cape Orange, 
low, rather peaked, and of a yellowish-brown colour. Sometimes the 
largest Direction hill looks as if it were covered with verdure. 

Varrow Baak lying off Direction hills is most dangerous when the 
tide is falling, and the stream setting to the eastward ; near the Narrows, 
the stream, at that time, sets strongly over the banks, and, therefore, a 
vessel going to the eastward should give them a wide berth. 



&OXAS MAMM, — ^On the southern shore of the strait is an extensive 
bank, projecting from Catherine point 4 miles to the westward, and 
skirting the shore round Lomas bay ; it should be carefully avoided, as it 
shoals very quickly, and the tide runs near it with much strength. TO 
keep clear of this and other shoals the ship's position must be ascertained 
by cross bearings or angles of the several capes and hills laid down on the 
charts. 



CAva OSAVOB, and some low hills near it, will show themselves on 
advancing westward. The great Orange bank, dry at low water, extends 
from 10 to 12 miles to the eastward of the Cape, joining the Lomas bank, 
and affording shelter to Lomas bay. Cross bearings must now be used 
carefully, particularly in approaching the Orange bank or reaching across 
to Possession bay. To recommend any leading course for a sailing vessel 
could be of little service, because the wind is generally from the 
westward. 
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AVOBOBACm. — ^There is anchorage along the north shore of the 
strait, and also to the eastward of the Orange hank ; the latter is 
preferable, being much more sheltered from south-west winds, with a 
less depth of water, and less strength of tide. Lomas bay between the 
Lomas and Orange banks also offers anchorage, but the ship's positio^i 
mast be well attended to, as the banks shoal suddenly. 

A berth for anchoring to the eastward of the Orange bank is with the 
following bearings : — Cape Possession, N. | W. ; Catherine Point, E. ^ 8.$ 
the summit of Cape Orange, S. W. by W. All these banks are composed 
of shingle mixed with coarse sand and mud ; where they are exposed to 
a strong tide, shingle only is found. 



z' 



The rxMMT WAaatovrB are about 9 miles long by 2 broad with cliffy 
shores, and a depth of 40 fathoms. There is no anchorage. After 
emerging from the Narrows a ship should be allowed to drift to the 
south-west with the flood stream for at least 3 miles before hauling up 
for Cape Gregory in order to avoid the Barranca ledge, which is 
dangerous, consisting of rocks covered with kelp, extending G miles 
S.W. by W. from Barranca point. The northern cliff on the southern 
shore kept open of Barranca point, a flat-topped sand hill, will carry a 
vessel to the southward of this ledge, but neither mark is easily seen in 
rainy weather. 



is a narrow shoal 3 miles long in a S.W. ^ W. and 
N.E. ^ £. direction ; its east end bears S. by W. distant 7 miles from 
Barranca point; when the water is low, there are not more than from 2 to 
3 fathoms on this shoal, it must therefore be carefully avoided. Ships 
should pass to the northward of it by steering so as to shut in the First 
Narrows as soon as Direction hills come open westward of Barranca point. 
(See page 214.) The ship's position should be repeatedly ascertained, and 
she should not go into less than 6 fathoms. 



VBSuy SAT* — After passing the First Narrows the strait opens out 
to a width of 15 miles, forming two bays, Philip bay on the south, and 
St. Jago (in which there is a watering place) on the north. The land on 
the south shore of Philip bay is low, but gradually rises towards a range 
of high ground, which extends from Cape Espiritu Santo to Cape 
Boqueron. Anchorage may be taken, by the aid of the chart and lead, in 
almost any part of the bay, in some few places only the bottom is rocky. 
On this south side the tide is felt less than on the Patagonian shore. 



in St. Jago bay has anchorage off it, out of the tide, 
in from 6 to 10 fathoms. This point is known by some remarkable 
[s. A.] L 
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peaked hillocks, and when abreast of it the land and bay north of Cape 
Gregory will easily be distinguished ; the cape will be first seen making 
like an island, and then a conspicuous hummock half way between it and 
the flat table land. This hummock is marked on the chart. 



roBOAA.OB at the north entrance of the Second 
Narrows ia from 2 to 2^ miles N.N.E. of Cape Gregory, abreast of the 
north end of the sand-hills that form the headland, and at about a mile 
from the shore, in from 13 to 15 fathoms. The bottom is excellent, a 
soft) but tenacious mud, which nearer the shore, is of a stiffer quality. 
At low water a sand-spit extends off for a third or nearly half a mile 
from the shore, close to which there are 7 fathoms water. Care shoold 
be taken not to approach too near.* 

TXDBB. — ^In Gregory bay the tide stream turns to the south-vrestward, 
towards the Cftpe, for 2^ or 3 hours before it makes through the Second 
Narrows ; which should be attended to, for a ship will lose much ground 
by quitting her anchorage much before the. tide has tamed in the main 
channel. 

iBunto POZVTv low and sandy, with a reef off it, forms the south 
point of entrance to the Second Narrows ; under 4he point, and in the 
bight to the south-eastward of it, there is good anchorage ; but the bank 
near that point shoals very suddenly, and the western tide sets stronglj 
towards the shoal point, which should be well guarded against. 

The 8SOOW3I VABBOWB, lying 20 miles S. W. from the First Narrows, 
are about 9 miles long by 3 miles broad ; in passing through them, a smaU 
shoal of 3 fathoms, which lies one mile from the north shore, and half 
way between Cape Gregory and Gracia point, should be avoided. 

Sweepstakes VoreUuia f is a cliff on the south side of the Narrows. 
When to the westward of this head, a vessel should keep well to the 
westward of a line joining Cape St. Vincent and Elizabetli island, in 
order to insure safe anchorage, and to avoid being swept by the tide 
amongst the ripples and shoals between the islands of Santa Marta and 
Quarter-Master, which lie to the south-east. 

Not less than 6 fathoms ha3 yet been found between Silvester point and 
Cape St. Vincent, but the tide ripples much in some places : at all events, 
the anchoring ground is bad ; and as the flood stream sets directly and 
strongly to the southward and eastward over this uneven ground, it should 
be avoided, particularly if the wind is light, or likely to fail. 

* See Admiralty Plan, No. 1, of Ports in the Strait of Magellan, No. 655 ; scale 
m s 0*5 of an inch, 
t Sweepstakes was the name of one of Narborough's ships. 
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^ 80 named by Sir Francis Drake, is a narrow 
ialaiidy 8 miles long, lying nearly parallel to the shore of the strait^ which 
here takes a S.S.W. direction ; its north-east end is called Silvester point. 
It is composed of ranges of heights extending in ridges in the direction 
of its length, the north-eastern hill being 170 feet high. There is good 
anchorage out of the strength of the tide at a mile north of Silvester 
point, and it is convenient for a ship to leave with the intention of round- 
ing Elizabeth island. A vessel drawing less than 16 feet may pass 
Toand to the westward of this island, betweeen it and Cape Negro, but 
the eastern passage is the shorter ; and if in a steamer or there is wind 
enough to ensure maintaining your position and keeping close to Elizabeth 
island until past Walker shoal, it is also far the easier. No sailing vessel 
ought to pass Silvester point without a commanding breeze, because the 
water there is very deep; and as the tide sets directly towards the islands 
of Santa Marta and Magdalena, much inconvenience, if not danger, might 
be caused by the failure of the wind. The land hereabouts is low, not 
ezoeeding 200 feet in height, and without wood. 



into which the Second Narrows open, lies west of 
Elizabeth island, and is 12 miles long by 3 broad ; in it there is no diffi- 
culty, and only one danger, the middle ground of 2^ fathoms, half 
way between Silvester point and Feckett harbour; in every other part 
of this road a vessel may anchor in security and out of the tide, as the 
stream sets strongly from the Narrows to the south-east towards Santa 
Marta, and hence to the southward. 



tovm, so called by Narborough, is 3 miles to the west of 
Gracia point, the western end of the Second Narrows on the north side ; 
it is a secure place for small vessels. The entrance is nearly 2 miles long, 
and too narrow for large ships, unless the weather be moderate, when they 
might drop in or out with the tide : the depth inside is from 3 to 10 
&thomB. There is neither wood nor water to be had, and therefore no 
inducement to enter it.* 



is 8 miles to the west of Cape Gracia, and although 
veiy shoal, offers a good shelter, if required, for small vessels, but the 
apace is very confined ; the anchorage without is almost as safe, and much 
more convenient. The entrance lies between the south-west point and 
Plaid island, and is rather more than a fifth of a mile wide. Half a 
mile outside the anchorage is good in 7 fathoms : shoal-ground extends 
for a quarter of a mile off the point. 

♦ 5e« PlanB of Oazy and Peckett hatboiirs, No. 555 ; scales, m= 0*75 and 1*5 inches, 

L 2 
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is a small group of islets or rocks lying E.S.E. about 
2 miles from Silvester point ; a reef extends half a mile off its north end, 
and is dangerous, particularly during the flood tide. 



k« 4 miles south of Santa Marta, is shoal on 
hoth sides, Walker shoal extending 3 miles to the south-west, and Adven- 
ture bridge reaching nearly to Quarter-Master island on the eastern 
shore of the strait. On this bridge there may be water enough for a 
vessel in some places, though not in others ; the tide ripples violently 
over it) and the water looks very light coloured. 



% lying southward of Cape St. Vincent, the south point of 
entrance to the Second Narrows, is a bad place for a vessel ; it is exposed 
to wind and sea» besides having very shoal water in some places, and 
should be avoided. 



m (or TAab& VBOVUi) BAT is shoal and unfit to 
enter; and the shore around it is very low and dangerous. Quarter-Master 
island lies in the mouth of it. Southward of Gente point, along shore to 
Cape Monmouth and Cape Boqueron, there is no danger ; the water is 
deep, and the coast safe to approach. Cape Monmouth is a cliffy point : 
Cape Boqueron, the abrupt termination of a range of high land extending 
across the country from Cape Espiritu Santo, is a precipitous headland. 



At CAPB vaaso, on the coast of Patagonia, the land becomes higli 
and wooded. From this cape the Strait runs S.S.E. through Broad and 
Famine reaches into Froward reach, a distance of 60 miles. Its average 
width maybe 12 miles ; the water is deep, and there are no dangers. 



r under Cape Negro offers a secure anchorage when there 
is any westing in the wind ; and with easterly winds, which are not 
common, and which seldom blow with violence, no danger is to be appre- 
hended if the ground tackling be good. The holding ground is strong 
and the depth of water easy all over the bay. Do not borrow too much 
on the south side, which is shoal and foul. The north-west comer is a 
very snug berth. This is the first port in the strait, in coming from the 
eastward, where wood is to be procured. The distance over land from 
Lands bay to the large expanse which has been named Otway water, 
appears to be less than 8 miles.* 

TXBB8. — When to the southward of a line drawn from Laredo bay to 
Gente point, the tide streams are scarcely felt; but to tlic northward of 

« 

* Remarks of Commander A. S. Hamond, R.N., 1843. 
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that line thej are strong, and must be carefully guarded against during 
the night, or in light winds. A vessel in mid-channel, between Gente 
Grande and Laredo bays, would be set by the ebb-tide, if the wind failed 
her, directly amongst the dangers surrounding Santa Magdalena island. 

There is some discrepancy in the times of high water and in the rise of 
tides in the Strait, but we believe the following to be nearly correct : — 

It is high water, on full and change, in the First Narrows at 9h., and 
the rise is 30 feet ; in Philip bay, on the east side, at 9h. 30m., and the 
rise about 24 feet ; in Gregory bay at 9h. 45m., and the rise is 23 feet ; in 
the Second Narrows at lOh., and the rise 20 feet, when it rapidly de- 
creases ; and at Laredo bay the rise is only 9 feet, at lib. 30m ; at Port 
Famine, rise 6 feet at 12h. 



lT of Sarmiento, lies between Cape Negro and Sandy 
point, in which there is good anchorage from 1 to 2^ miles from the shore. 
Here tho country begins to assume a very picturesque appearance, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Sandy point. At 5 miles inland a range of 
mountains is seen, reaching from 1,000 to 1,200 feet in height, while to the 
south-west are several rugged peaks covered with snow. 



projects for more than a mile from the line of coast, 
and should not be passed within a mile. A shoal projects off it in an 
easterly direction : the mark for its southern edge is a single tree, on a 
remarkable clear part of the country (a park-like meadow) near the shore 
on the south side of the point, in one with a deep ravine in the mountain 
behind. One mile and a half from the point there is no bottom with 18 
fathoms. The Chilian Government has removed the penal settlement first 
established at Port Famine to Sandy point, as being more suitable for 
agriculture and rearing cattle, and the troops are employed in clearing 
land for the plough. 

■appUes. — ^An ample supply of fish may be caught on the beach near 
the mouth of a rivulet a little to the northward of the houses, the best 
time to haul the seine being in the evening, when it generally falls calm, 
and a fire should be lighted on the beach. There is excellent wood 
for steaming, the authorities affording every assistance in their power. 
The settlement is often in great distress, and therefore few supplies will 
be found beyond wood and water. It is reported that coal exists in the 
mountains west of the settlement. 

jkM€JUonjLQM. — There is good anchorage off the settlement at Sandy 
point in 13 fathoms about 1-j^ miles offshore; with the fiag staff W» by 
N- J N. Extreme north point N. ^ W. Extreme south point S. J E. 
A vessel intending to wood and wfitcr^ may safely stand into 10 
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fathoms.* To the southward of Sandy point, as far as St. Mary point, 
good anchorage may he had at three-quarters of a mile from the shore, 
in 1 1 and 12 fathoms, sand and shells over clay. At the edge of the 
kelp, which fronts the shore, there are 5 and 6 fathoms; so that, with the 
wind off-shore, a ship may anchor or sail along it very close to the coast, 
by keeping outside the kelp. The squalls off the land are very strong, 
sometimes so much so as to lay a ship on her broadside ; it is not prudent 
therefore to carry much sail in coasting here; and it is necessaij to have 
the quarter boats secured with gripes, because the wind, for a moment, 
blows with the force of a hurricane. These land squalls are denominated 
by the sealers wUliwaws, 



r vonrr is \2^ miles to the southward of Sandy point, and 
may be known by the land suddenly trending in to Freshwater bay. It has 
alao a high bank close to the beach, with two patches bare of trees. All 
the points to the northward are low and thickly wooded. As the bay 
opens, the bluff points at its southern extremity become visible. There 
is also a remarkable round hill a short distance to the westward of the 
bay, and a valley to the southward of it, through which a small river faUs 
into the sea. 



r is a convenient place for wooding, but firom the 
river being blocked up by much drift timber, watering is difficult ; the 
proximity, however, of Fort Famine renders this of no material conse- 
quence. When the wind is from the northward, a swell is thrown into 
the bay ; but no danger need be apprehended from its being open to the 
eastward, for the wind seldom blows firom that quarter, excepting in the 
winter, and then rarely with great strength. If it does, the holding 
gpround is good, and with good anchors and cables there is no danger. 
Should the day be advanced, it is better to anchor in Freshwater bay 
than run the risk of being under way all night ; unless it be in the summer, 
with moonlight and the weather likely to be fine. In this climate, how^- 
ever, the latter is very doubtful, for the weather changes so suddenly that 
little dependence can be placed upon appearances. 



ICTXOVB. — ^In standing into the bay from the northward, keep 
within three quarters to half a mile from the coast, in 10 or 11 fathoms ; 
and, after passing St. Mary point, a course towards the bluff southern 
points of the bay, until the south pitch of Centre Mount bears W.S.W., 
will clear the kelp that extends from the north side of the bay ; among 
which, though there may be a sufficiency of water, the ground is foul : 



"^ Bemarks of Commimder F. L. Biumaid, K.N., 1853. 
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round the edge of the kelp there are 6 and 7 fathoms. Having the mount 
bearing as above^ steer for it, or a little to the southward of it, and anchor 
in 9 fathoms, sandy mud over claj, which will bo with the following 
bearings ; extremity of St. Mary Point N. J W. ; Centre Mount (south 
pitch) W. by S. ^ S. ; and the entrance of a river S.W. b. S. 

A good berth may be had much nearer the shore in 6 fathoms, towards 
which the depth gradually decreases. If the anchorage is used merely as 
a stopping-place, the 9 fathoms berth is the best ; for the wind near the 
shore 13 apt to flaw and veer about. 



[. — Rocky point on the mainland, and Cape Yalentyn, 
the northern point of Dawson island, form the northern entrance of 
Famine reach, width 14 miles across, and it rapidly narrows and between 
Cape San Isidro and St. Joachim is only 5 miles wide, the land on either 
aide being mountainous. Between Freshwater bay and Santa Anna point 
the coast is very bold, and so steep-to as to offer no anchorage, excepting in 
the nook that is formed by the reef off Rocky point j but it is small and 
inconvenient to weigh from, should the vtrind be southerly. 



extends far into the strait, with a clump of trees 
at its extremity. It bears from* Cape Valentyn S.W. J W. On approach- 
ing it, the distant Cape of San Isidro will be seen beyond it ; but there can 
be no doubt or mistake in recognizing it. Three miles to the north-west 
of Santa Anna point is Mount San Felipe, 1,308 feet above the level of 
the sea. 



L — ^It is high water, full and change, at Santa Anna point, at 12h. 
The strength of the tide is not great, but frequently after a southerly 
wind there is, in the offing, a current to the northward independent of the 
tide. In winter the tides occasionally rise very high, and on one occasion, 
in the month of June, they nearly overflowed the whole of the low land 
on the west side. Along the whole extent of the coast, between Santa 
Anna point and Elizabeth island, the flood sets to the southward and the 
ebb to the northward. 



romx rjkmvx, in which was San Felipe, the old Spanish colony of 
Sarmiento, and since then the penal settlement of the Chilian Govern- 
ment, now remoTcd to Sandy point, is situated south of Santa Anna point. 
Landing may be almost always effected, excepting in easterly gales, on 
one side or the other of this point. The position of Captain King's tent 
and observatory is indicated by the stem of a tree 16 inches in diameter, 
placed upright about 3 feet above the ground and banked up by a 
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mound, as shown in the plan ; it stands in lat. 53° 38' 12'' S., and long. 
70'' 57' 4V W* High water, on full and change, at 12h. ; rise 5^ feet. 

BnppiiMi. — ^There is firewood in abundance on the beaches, and wells 
containing excellent fresh water were dug by the Adventure at the north- 
west extremity of the clear part of Santa Anna point, on the bank above 
the tliird, or westernmost, small shingle bay. The water of the river, as 
well as of the ponds, of which there are many upon the fiat shore of the 
western side of the port, was very good for present use, but did not keep, 
in consequence of its fiowing through an extensive mass of decomposed 
vegetable matter ; but the water of the wells drains through the ground, 
and not only kept, but was remarkably clear and well tasted. The situa- 
tion of the Watering-Hole is marked on the plan. 

me Btvar fledrer in the south part of Port Famine is fronted by a 
bar that dries at low water, but can be entered by boats at half tide, 
and is navigable for 3 or 4 miles ; beyond which its bed is so filled up by 
stumps of trees that it is difficult to penetrate farther. The water is fresh 
at half a mile from the entrance, but to ensure its being perfectly good it 
would be better to fill the casks when the tide is quite out. The low 
land near the mouth of the river, as well as the beach of the port, is 
covered with drift timber of large size, which was found very useful, and 
serviceable for repairing the boats. 

This river was called by Sarmiento, Rio de San Juan. Nathaniel 
Peckett, Sir John Narborough's "ingenious lieutenant^" calls it S^ara 
river, and his boat is described to have gone up it for 9 miles ; but was 
there stopped from going farther by " reason of the trunk-timber and 
shoaliness in the water." Byron describes the river, which he calls the 
Sedger,.in glowing terms, and gives rather a more fiattering account of 
the timber growing on its banks than it deserves ; but '' the fallen trees 
rendered it impossible" for him to go farther up than 4 miles. 

BXBBcnowB. — To enter Port Famine with a leading wind, round 
Santa Anna point at the distance of 2 cables* lengths in 17 fathoms ; but if 
the wind is scant, do not get too near, on account of the eddy tide, which 
sometimes sets on the point. Steer in towards the head of the bay, for 
the summit of Mount San Felipe, keeping it half way between the rivulet 
(which will be easily distinguished by a small break in the trees) and the 
north-west end of the clear bank on the western side of the bay. This 
bank being clear of trees, and covered with grass, is very conspicuous. 
Keep on this course until the mouth of Sedger river is open ; and upon 
shutting in the points of its entrance, shorten sail and anchor in 9, 8, 
or 7 fathoms, as convenient. ' 



• See Admiralty Flan of Fort Famine, Ko. 555 ; scale, m a i*5 inches, and qo^ to 
Table of Fositiona, p. 376. 
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The best berth, in the summer, is to anchor over towards the west side 
in 9 fathoms, with Cape Yalentjn in a line with Santa Anna point ; but in 
the winter season, with north-east winds, it is better to anchor more in 
the centre of the baj. The strongest winds are from the south-west It 
blows also hard sometimes from south, and, occasionallj, a fresh gale out 
of the valley, to the southward of Mount San Felipe. Unless a long 
stay be meditated, it would be sufficient to moor with a kedge to the north- 
east ; the ground is excellent all over the port, being a stiff tenacious clay. 



r is immediately to the southward of Port Famine, and of 
the River Sedger. A ship may anchor in from 7 to 10 fathoms, off 
Second river, but the shelter is not so good as in Port Famine. 
Second river has a shoal entrance, but comes from some distance up the 
valley ; between this bay and Cape San Isidro the water is too deep for 
anchorage, even close to the beach. 



U with a low but conspicuous rounded hillock covered 
with trees at its extremity, forms the termination of a ridge, the summit 
of which is Mount Tarn, the most conspicuous mountain near this part 
of the strait. A rocky patch, covered with kelp, stretches off the cape for 
2 cables' lengths, with a rock at its end which is awash at high -water.* 



VJkMM is readily distinguished from abreast of Elizabeth 
island, at 50 miles to the northward, whence it appears to be the most 
projecting part of the continental shore. When viewed from the north- 
ward its shape is peaked, and during the summer it has generally some 
patches of snow a little below its summit ; but in the winter months its 
sides are covered with snow for two- thirds down. From abreast, and to 
the southward, of Port Famine, it has rather a saddle-shaped appearance ; 
its Biimmit is a sharp ridge, extending nearly a mile, north-west and 
south-east, with a precipitous descent on the north-east, and a steep slope 
on the south-west sides. The highest peak near its north-east end is 
2,602 feet above the sea by barometric measurement The coast from 
Cape San Isidro trends S.W. by S., about 7 miles to Glascott point. 
Between these two points are several small bays, in which a vessel may 
find temporary anchorage. 



r, under Cape San Isidro, is a recess of three-quarters of a 
mile, with anchorage at the head of the bay, in from 20 to 12 fathoms. A 
small re^f reaches out a cable from the south-west point of the bay, and on 



* See Admiralty Flan, Na 2 of Forts in Magellan strait, No. 55« ; scale, m >- 0*76 
inchyM a 1*6 inch, 
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ii there is an idlet Eagle bay is useful only for a small vessel that can 
be towed in, and it will be necessary to steady even her by warps to the 
shore. The squalls, or wiUiwaws, at times, are very violent. Two streams 
fall into it ; but the water being very much impregnated with decomposed 
vegetable matter, cannot be preserved long. The woods here abound 
with Winter-bark, of which there are many large trees. 



r, the next to the south-westward, although small, affords an- 
chorage for a single vessel near the shore, at its south-west part, in from 
8 to 9 fathoms. Two rivulets discharge themselves into it, from 
which water is easily procured. The bottom is a stiff clay, and good 
holding ground. A round hill of moderate elevation, and thickly wooded, 
separates it from Indian bay. From the east point the shore runs 
due west, and then curves round towards an inlet covered with trees ; 
between it and the shore there is only sufficient depth for a boat to pass. 
A rock about 12 feet high lies to the south-east, on either side of which 
there is an anchorage, sufficiently sheltered from the prevailing winds, on 
a good bottom, and in from 7 to 9 fathoms. The north side of the bay is 
i^hoal, caused probably by the alluvial deposit from a stream nearly in the 
centre. A patch of kelp projects from the south-east point 2 cables' 
longths, but carries 9 fathoms over its middle. Neither Gun nor Indian 
bays are noticed in Cordova's description of the strait, although they are 
(juite as good as any others in the neighbourhood for stopping-places. 



BOirOMAOB BAT is Small, and the water very deep, except near the 
head of the bay, whore anchorage may be obtained in 8 fathoms, clay. It 
lA separated from Bournand bay by Cape Remarquable, which is a pre- 
cipitous, round-topped, bluff projection, wooded to the sunmiit. At 
2 cables' lengths from the cape no bottom was found with 30 fathoms of 
line ; but at the distance of «50 yards tho depth was 20 fathoms. 

Bournand bay is more convenient than its northern neighbour, 
being somewhat sheltered from the southerly winds by Nassau island ; 
and there being a rivulet of good water at the south-west end of a stony 
beach, off which there is good anchorage in 8 fathoms, stiff mud. 



I covB, known to sealing vessels by the name of 
.Jack harbour, forms a basin almost as snug as a wet dock, in which a 
vessel might careen with perfect security. From its small siae, great 
depth of water, and equal height of the land, it is rather difficult of 
access, and therefore vessels will find it almost always necessary to tow 
in. On entering, the anchor should be dropped in 12 fathoms, and the 
vessel steadied by warps to the trees, along the sides of the cove. It is 
completely sheltered from all winds, and an excellent place for a vessel to 
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remain at, particularly if the object be to procure timber, which grows here 
to a great size, and may be both readily cut down and easily embarked ; 
it was here that M. de Boagainville cut timber for the French colony at 
the Falkland islands. A rivulet at the head of the cove affords a moderate 
supply of water ;. and if more be required, the neighbouring bays will 
afford an abundance. 

Nassau island lies less than a mile S.S.E. from Bougaiuyille cove ; it 
terminates in a point of needle-shaped rocks, and is the only island in 
the neighbourhood not covered with trees. In the Nassau channel, 
between Nassau island and the main, the least water is 7 fathoms, over 
a stiff clay bottom, gradually deepening on each side. But the winds 
being baffling, and the tides irregular and rippling in many places, a 
vessel should not attempt it but from necessity. Unless close off the 
shore, the passage between the island of Nassau and the main cannot be 
seen.* 



r is of larger size than any of the bays to 
the southward of Cape San Isidro, and offers the best anchorage be- 
tween that point and Cape Froward ; as well as from its being more 
easily entered and quitted, as from its moderate depth of water and 
extent of anchoring ground. Nearly in the centre stands a smaU islet 
covered with trees, between which and the shore there is a passage with 
9 fathoms water and stiff clay bottom. The shore is, however, fronted for 
its whole length by a shoal bank, which very much reduces the apparent 
extent of the bay. This bank stretches off to the distance of a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, its edge is steep-to, and is generally distinguished 
by a ripple, which, with a moderate breeze, begins to break at half 
tide. In passing through the strait, this bay is very useful to stop at, as 
well from the facility of entering and leaving it, as from its proximity 
to Cape Froward. 

Into the middle of the bay issues the De Gennes river, 100 yards across, 
and apparently flowing in a winding direction from a long way up the 
valley. From its entrance being fronted by a shoal or bank, the form of 
which must be constantly shifting, and from the bank being strewed with 
trees which drift out of the river during the winter freshes, it is far 
from being an eligible place for procuring water. 

The Beagle anchored in the bay at 3 ' cables' lengths to the north- 
east of the small central islet in 12 fathoms, pebbly bottom ; but the 
best berth is a quarter to a third of a mile to the 8outh*west of the 
islet, in 10 or 11 fathoms, muddy bottom. Captain Stokes recommends. 



* BemiirkB of Commander F. L, Bunmrd, B.N., 1852. 



/ 
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in his journal, in coming in, to keep Bail upon the ship, in order to ahoot 
into a good berth, on account of the high land of Nodales peak, which be- 
calms the sails ; and to avoid the drift of the stream out of the river, 
which would set the vessel over to the eastern side of the bay. It is not, 
however, probable that the stream of the river would mych affect a vessel 
between the islet and the peak. In taking up an anchorage, much care 
is necessary to avoid touching the bank. Less than 10 fathoms is not safe. 



\ the southern boundarj of San Nicolas bay, and 
also of these small anchorages, forms the extreme of a high range of hills 
which run back for some distance ; the most conspicuous being the peak 
of Nodales. From Glascott point the coast pursues nearly a straight 
line to Cape Froward, a distance of 7 miles, the interior land continuing 
mountainous and woody. A point, formed by a beach of shingle, covered 
with trees to within 20 yards of the water's edge, and distant nearly 
3 miles from Cape Froward, is the only projection. Between this point 
and the entrance of a rivulet which waters the only valley in this space, 
there is an anchorage at a quarter of a mile from the shore, in 1 1 fathoms, 
which might be occupied during a westerly wind ; but with the wind 
more southerly, it would be too much exposed to be safe. The Beagie 
anchored there at 2 cables' lengths off the sandy beach, in the above 
depth. 



the southern extremity of the continent of South 
America, rises abruptly from the sea. At its base stands a small rock, on 
which Bougainville landed, as did Lieutenant Graves also, for the purpose 
of obtaining angles and bearings. The hill that rises immediately abc>ve 
the Cape was called by Sarmicnto, the Morro of Santa Agueda. Cape 
Froward is in lat. 53'' 53' 43" S., and long. Tl'' 18' 15" W. It is high 
water, at full and change, at Ih. ; the ebb tide setting to the northward, 
and the flood to the southward ; but with very little strength. 



Having now reached the middle point of Magellan strait, round which it 
suddenly turns to the north-west, we will cross over and describe the inner 
shores of the main island of Tierra del Fuego, with Dawson and Clarence 
islands, including the Magdalen, Cockburn, and Barbara channels. 



r, to the eastward of Cape Boqueron, was examined, in 
the hope of its communicating with the supposed San Sebastian channel 
of the old charts ; but it proved to bo terminated by low land, reach- 
ing, perhaps, across the country towards San Sebastian bay on the east 
coast of the island. It is more than 30 miles deep, and from 12 to 20 
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wide, and entirelj exposed to the south-west. The northern shore affords 
no shelter, but ou the southern side there is an indentation of the coast 
line under the hill, called Nose peak, which may possibly afford a sheltered 
anchorage. 

This country abounds with guanacos, and the Indians are probably 
more dependent on hunting than fishing for their subsistence, for we 
obeerred their fires upon the hills, at a distance from the coast. 



U which fronts both Useless bay and the deep inlet 
called Admiralty sound, is 46 miles long and about 20 broad. Its northern 
extremity, Cape Yalentyn, is low, but becomes visible in passing down 
the opposite shore, between Sandy point and Freshwater bay. Mount 
Graves, however, which is 1,498 feet in height, is seen from a much greater 
distance. On the western side of the island there are but two places in 
vrhich vessels can anchor, viz., Lomas bay and Port San Antonio, but both 
being on a lee shore, they are not to be recommended. Lomas bay is a 
deep bight, sufficiently sheltered from south-west, but quite exposed to 
the north-west and westerly winds, which, during the winter, are the most 
prevalent. 

Cape Vaientam is the northern extremity of Dawson island. It is low, 
and has a small hummock near the point. Between the two points which 
form the cape, there is a slight incurvation of the shore which would 
affi>rd shelter to small vessels from any wind to the southward of east or 
west ; but the water is shoal, . and the beach, below high-water mark, 
consists of large stones. The coast to the south-west is open, and 
unsheltered ; it is backed by clifis : the beach is of shingle. 

Lieutenant Graves remarks that Lomas bay, although only tolerably 
sheltered from the prevailing winds, would, from its extent (6 miles) and 
from the nature of the bottom, a stifi* blue clay, afibrd good shelter for 
vessels of any draught or burthen. The appearance of the shores also seem 
to favour such an opinion, for scarcely any drift wood was found thrown 
up, even in those parts which were most exposed to the surf. Wood is 
sufficiently plentiful and, water very abundant. This bay appears at 
certain seasons to be much resorted to by the Indians, for upwards of 
twenty wigwams were seen near the bench. 

Between Lomas bay and Cape Valcntyn, there is no landing even for a 
boat, excepting at Preservation Cove, which affords only just room enough 
to beach one of small size. 

vomT BAM AVTO«xo» on its western coast, opposite to San Nicolas 
bay, has the appearance of being ivcU sheltered, but during a fortnight that 
the Adventure was there so much inconvenience was experienced, and 
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even risk, from the yiolence of the sqaallsy that thej were obliged to secure 
the ship with three anchors. Some difficoltj was also found in leaving it, 
on account of the baffling winds, as well as the narrowness of the passage, 
as she went oat by the north entrance. This place was called Fort 
San Antonio bj Cordova ; it is scarcely a third of a mile across, and 
deserves the name only of a cove. It is a very unfit place for a ship or 
indeed, for any vessel to enter, especially aa there are so many much 
better places on the opposite or continental shore.* 

The harbour is formed by the channel between Dawson island and the 
two adjacent islands of North and San Juan, in the latter of which, 
particnlarly at the north end, are several islets. The anchor may be 
dropped in from 10 to 16 fathoms, off a small beach in Hunmdng-Bird 
cove, which lies otf the inner side of, and about half a mile from, the south 
end of San Juan island. From the west end of North island a reef 
extends for a quarter of a mile, and to the southward there are two small 
islets, which may be passed on either side. North island is separated from 
San Juan island by a narrow and impassable strait. 

The southern entrance is, perhaps, the best, although with a northerlj 
wind the northern should be preferred. There is no danger but what is 
apparent ; the ground, however, is not very dean until you reach Horn- 
ming-Bird cove ; in entering, haul round the south point of San Juan 
island, for near the shore of the eastern side there is a rock under water. 
Opposite to Humming-bird cove, in a small bight, there is a stream of 
fresh water. 

»ort Waidex is a deep inlet fronting W.N.W., and not at all inviting 
to enter ; from the appearance of the hills, which on both sides of this 
port rise to an elevation of from 2,500 to 8,000 feet^ squalls must be very 
frequent, and blow with the greatest violence, for trees are seen torn 
up by the roots, in long lines, evidently caused by the destructive force of 
the wind. 



COAST. — The eastern side of Dawson island is much inter- 
sected by deep inlets, particularly Brenton sound, and its termination, 
Port Owen, which reaches within 4 miles of Lomas bay on the west ; the 
dividing land being low and marshy. Wickham island, in Brenton sound, 
is high, and there is a remarkable sharp-peaked hill on it, which is seen 
in clear weather from Port Famine. Non-entry Bay was not examined, 
though it appeared to offer snug anchorage ; the depth between the 
points of entrance was from 9 to 19 fathoms. 

Vox Bajr. — The south side of this bay is shoal, but the banks are 
indicated by kelp. A rapid stream of water empties itself into the bay. 



* See Admiralty Flan of ForU in the Strait of Magellan, Ka 556 1 seale, m » 1*5. 
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The anchorf^e is in from 3 to 5 fathoms. The north head. Tree Bluff, 
is of bold approach : within 20 yards of the shore the depth is 9 fathoms. 
Harris baj is an indenture of the coast, 2 miles deep. WiUes bay, 
west of Offing island, by which it may be known, although of 
small extent, affords excellent anchorage, upon a mud bottom, in 9 or 
10 fathoms. At the bottom of Willes bay is Gidley cove, where a small 
vessel may lie in perfect security. There are not less than 3 fathoms in 
the entrance, and inside, in most parts, there is the same depth. It is 
high water, full and change, about 12h. ; rise of tide 6 feet. 



separates Dawson island from Tierra del Fuego. 
It is merely a ravine of slate formation, into which the water has found 
its way and insulated that island. It is 25 miles long, and from half a 
mile to 1^ miles wide ; extending precisely in the direction of the strata, 
with almost parallel shores, the narrowest part being in the centre. The 
northern shore is a ridge of slate, rising abruptly to a sharp edge, and 
then as abruptly descending on the opposite side, where it forms a valley ; 
which, had it been a little deeper, would have been filled by water and 
have become another channel like the Gabriel. At its south east end it 
divides^ one part leading in Admiralty sound, the other opening into 
Fitton harbour. The ebb tide sets to the northward through the channel. 



K — The south side of the Gabriel channel is 
formed by a high mass of mountains, probably the most elevated land in 
Tierra del Fuego. Among its many high peaks are two more conspicuous 
than the rest. Mount Sarmiento and Mount Buckland. The first, 
situated at the south-east angle of Magdalen sound, is 6,800 feet high, 
and rising from a broad base, terminates in two peaked summits, 
oearing from each other N.E. and S.W., and about a quarter of a mile 
asunder. From the northward they appear very much like the crater of 
a volcano ; but when viewed from the westward, the two peaks^are in a 
line, and the volcanic resemblance ceases. It is noticed by Sarmiento, as 
well as by Cordova, in the journals of their respective voyages. 

Mount Sarmiento is the most remarkable mountain in Magellan strait; 
but, from the climate and its being clothed with perpetual snows, it is almost 
always enveloped in condensed vapour. During a low temperature, however, 
particularly with a N.E. or S.E. wind, when the sky is often cloudless, it 
is exposed to view, and presents a magnificent appearance. From its 
great height and situation it served our purpose admirably to connect 
points of the survey. It was seen, and bearings of it were taken, from the 
following distant stations, viz., Elizabeth island, 96 miles to the north. 
Port Famine, Cape Holland, Port Gallant, and Mount Skyring^ at the 
southern entrance of the Barbara Channel. 
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Mount Bucklandy on the west shore of Fitton harbour, ig, hj estimation, 
about 4,000 feet high. It is a pyramidal block of slate, with a sharp- 
pointed apex, and covered with perpetual snow. Between these mountains 
the summit of the range is occupied by an extensive glacier ; the con- 
stant dissolution of which feeds innumerable cascades, which pour lazge 
bodies of water down the rocky precipices overhanging the southern 
shore of the Gabriel channel. 



extends for 43 miles to the eastward into the 
island of Tierra del Fuego. It is 9 miles wide at the entrance between 
Useless bay and Dawson island, and gradually diminishes to 3 miles. On 
its north side the shore is straight, but the south side has 3 deep inlets, 
named Brookes, Ainsworth, and Parry harbours. The sound tenni- 
nates in a bay ; affording anchorage in from 10 to 15 fathoms, bat 
much exposed to north-west winds, which, from the funnel shape of 
the sound (probably), blow with furious strength. On the north side of 
the bay is Mount Hope, a lofty insulated mass of rock, but to the south- 
ward of it lies a considerable tract of low land ; over which the view is 
unobstructed for a considerable distance, being bounded only by a distant 
mountain, in the direction of Captain Basil Hall's volcano, in lat. 54^ 48' S., 
long. 68° W. If that volcano does exist, it is most pfobably in the above 
mountain, but nothing was seen during Captain King's visit to indicate 
the appearance of its being in an eruptive state. It is placed on the chart 
from Captain* Hall's authority, as seen in rounding Cape Horn in the 
year 1820. 

Port Cook is a very convenient and useful port, on the south shore of 
the sound. It is sheltered by a high wooded island. The anchorage is off 
the rivulet on the west side, in 9 fathoms. Brookes harbour is spacious, 
but not good as a port, for the water is deep, and the anchorages being 
in coves, arc not easy of access without the labour of towing. In Ainsworth 
harbour there is anchorage at the bottom, on the west side. The moun- 
tains at the back of the harbour are capped by an enormous glacier 
that descends into the sea. Parry hai'bour is about 5 miles deep and 
3 miles wide ; at the entrance, on the west side, there are two covse, 
cither of which offers a convenient stopping- place for a small vessel. 



BOtrvs. — The opening of Magdalen . sound was first 
noticed by Sarmiento. Coming from the north^vard, it appears to be a 
continuation of the strait, and it is not until after passing Cape San 
Isidro that the true channel becomes evident. It extends in a southerly 
direction for 20 miles, and is bounded on either side by high and preci- 
pitous hills, particularly on the western shore. The eastern entrance of the 
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sound, Anxious point, is a low narrow tongue of the land, with an island 
off it. Opposite to it, on the Clarence island side, there is a steep 
mountain, called bj Sarmiento the Vernal (or summer-house), from a 
remarkable lump of rock upon its summit. 

Sope Rarboor lies under this mountain ; a convenient stopping-place 
for small vessels passing through Magdalen sound. The entrance is 
narrow, with kelp across it, indicating a rockj bed, but on it not less 
than 7 fathoms were found. Inside it opens into a spacious basin, with 
good anchorage in 4 fathoms, sheltered from all winds, excepting the 
squalls off the high land, which must blow with furious violence during 
a south-westerly gale. This little port is much frequented by the Indians, 
for many wigwams on the south side were occupied by the women and 
children of a tribe, the men of which were absent on a fishing excursion. 
fltokca iDlet lies to the southward of Hope harbour, between the Vernal 
and Mount Boqueron. It is 3 miles long, with deep water all over ; there 
is a cove on its north side, but neither so good nor so accessible as Hope 
harbour. In the entrance of the inlet lie the three Bees islets. 

MEoBBft Boqueron, the extremity of which is Squally point, is a very 
precipitous and lofly mountain, about 3,000 feet high, and carrying on its 
summit three small but remarkably conspicuous peaks. It is the eastern 
ridge of Stokes inlet, and forms a part of the western shore of Magdalen 
sound. The squalls that blow down the sides of this mountain during a 
south-west gale are most furious, and dangerous unless little sail be carried. 
On one occasion the Adventurers decked sailing-boat was seven hours in 
passing it. The sound here is not more than 2\ miles wide. On the 
opposite shore, within Anxious point, an inlet extends to the soath-east 
for 2 or 3 miles, but it is narrow and unimportant. 

nion Bay is a small bight of the coast line, 5 miles to the southward 
of Squally point. There is a reef off it, which is pointed out by the 
kelp.^ Keats sound, on the opposite shore, extends to the eastward for 
6 or 8 miles, and is between 4 and 5 mileis wide. In the middle of 
Magdalen sound, off Ariadne point, there is a rocky islet ; and a little 
farther to the southward, on the western coast, a bay containing the 
Labyrinth islands, among which small vessels may find good anchorage.* 
Transition sound is deep, but of little import. Four miles farther at 
Cape Turn the channel narrows to 2 miles, and the shore turns suddenly 
to the westward. Here Magdalen sound terminates, and Cockbum channel 
commences. 

On the eastern shore, to the southward of Keats sound, there are no 
obects worth noticing, excepting Mount Sarmiento, which has been 

* See Admiralty Flsn, No. 556 ; scale, m » 0*75 of an inch. 
[8. A.1 X 
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already described, ahd PTramid hill, which was found to be 2,500 feet 
high. The southern shore of Tierra del Fuego being much broken by 
many sounds penetrating deeply into the land, the isthmus between 
Thieves sound and the bay under Pyramid hill is only 7 miles across ; 
and 11 miles more to the westward, at Courtenay sound, its breadth i» 
not more than 3 miles. 



between Clarence island and Tierra dd 
Fuego, with its many spacious inlets and clusters of islands, b^ns at 
Cape Turn, and runs in a westerly direction for 33 miles, where it enters 
the Pacific between the Magill and Camden islands (see page ISO), 
In working down the channel, the south side should be preferred, as it 
is usually a weather shore, and seems to be better provided with coves and 
harbours in which vessels might find it convenient to anchor. 

^■Tup aaj lies at its commencement, which, though 8ma]l,and exposed 
to southerly winds, is a convenient stopping-place* Stormy bay, on the 
north shore, is a very wild, unsheltered place, unfit for any vessel to 
enter. At the anchorage the water is deep, 17 to 20 fathoms, and the 
bottom rocky. The bay is strewed over with shoals, but though thej 
are all nuirked by kelp, they narrow the channel so much as to render 
the entrance and exit both intricate and difficult for any but a small and 
handy vesseL 

Vark Bay, at the entrance of Mercury sound on Clarence island, is 
both very snug and secure, with good anchorage in 12 fathoms, sand 
and mud. It has the same disadvantage as Stormy bay, it being on 
the lee side of the channel, and is therefore difficult to leave. Th^e 
is, however, more room to beat out, and no dangers to encounter bnt 
what are visible. At the N.E. angle of the bay a narrow isthmus^ not 
more than 500 yards across, separates it from Mercury sound, which 
was not examined, it being represented on the chart from an eye sketch. 
!Sng and Fitz-Roy islands, in mid-channel, are of bold approach, as are 
ako Kirke rocks, more to the westward. 

Vrowae lUanda, on the south shore, are very numerous, and skirt the 
coast for several miles. There are several anchorages among these islands, 
behind them the land trends in, and forms a deep sound. The Adelaide 
schooner anchored in a bay on the north side of one of these islands, oppo- 
site to Barrow head, in 6 fathoms ; but there are many places of a similar 
nature equally convenient and secure. A vessel in want of anchorage should 
hoist a boat out, and wait in the offing until one answering the purpose 
be found ; and when about to enter one of these deep-water bays, a boat 
should always be ready to carry a hawser to the shore. It will frequently 
bo necessary to tow up to the head of the harbours ; for, from the height 
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of the land, the irind generally fails or becomes baffling. The distance 
across the channel, between Frowse islands and Barrow head, is scarcely 
l-^ miles. 

9jiMiejr Soimd extends for more than 9 miles in a north-west direction 
into the interior of Clarence island. On the west side of its entrance 
there is a group of islands, affording several anchorages. On the western 
shore, Elisa bay offers shelter and security from all winds. The bottom of 
Dyneley sound was not examined. 

VEBSS- — ^The flood tide sets to the southward, or to seaward, bat was 
not found to run with sufficient strength to benefit or impede a vessel 
beating through. The rise and fall is also inconsiderable, not being more 
than 6, or at most 8 feet, at spring-tides. 



lying between the broken land of Clarence 
island and the Magill group, is about 13 miles long, connecting the Cock- 
bom and Barbara channels. The Magill islands, as well as the entrances 
to the above channel, have been described in page 150. 

*^^^^**^ CBAimMb is about 38 miles long from the Magill islands 
in the Padflc to Charles island in the Strait of Magellan. It separates 
Clarence from St. Ines island, and is strewed with many rocks and shoal% 
some of which, although covered with kelp, only show at half-tide. Much 
caution is therefore necessary, and all patches of kelp should be carefully 
avoided.* 

Bowitt Bajr is the first anchorage on the western shore of this channel ; 
there is anchorage in 9 fathoms in the north part of this bay. 
Browns bay, 2 miles to the northward, is extensive, and also affords 
good shelter, in a small cove at the north entrance, in 8 fathoms sand, 
among some kelp. Nort bay, on the same side of the channel, for a small 
vessel, is tolerably secure, but not to be recommended. The tide, to the 
northward of Nort bay, which, to the southward, was not of sufficient 
strength to interfere with the navigation of the channels, is so much 
felt here as to impede vessels turning to windward against it. 

The country here has a more agreeable appearance, being better 
wooded mth beech and cypress trees ; but the latter are stunted, and do 
not attain a greater height than 15 or 18 feet. They are, however, very 
serriceable for boat-hook spars, boats' mastSi he. The wood, when seasoned, 
works up well. 

Bedtorti Bay, on the western side of the south narrows caused by 
Browell island, is a good anchorage. Its depth is from 20 to 8 fathoms, 



* See Chart of the Barbara channel and porta» Kos. 2,113 and 1,306 ; scales, m » 0*25 
and 1 inch. 
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good holding-ground, and sheltered from the previuling winds. At its 
entrance there are aeyeral patches of kelp, the easternmost of which 
has 4 fathoms on it. As it is a place likely to be frequented by vessels 
navigating the strait, the plan may be of service.* 

JWOaad Bsar, 5^ miles to the northward, has 8 and 15 fathoms oTer 
a sand and mud bottom. It may be known by two rocks, named the Hill 
islands, which lie a mile N.N.E. from the anchorage. Between Bedford 
and Natland bays, and, indeed, as far as the Shag narrows, the 
channel is open, and may be navigated withoat impediment* There 
are many bays and inlets which, though not here described, might 
be conveniently occupied ; but dl would require to be previously ex^ 
mined, for though they all trend far enough into the land to afford good 
shelter, yet in many the bottom is foul and rocky, and the water too deep 
for anchorage. The western, being the windward shore, should of course 
be preferred. 

Brodeiip Baar lies to the northward of Nutland bay. At its northern 
part there are some good coves, and a very convenient one at its esstera 
extremity. This cove extends to the northward for about an eighth of a 
mile, affording good anchorage in 10 fathoms, and sufficiently well sheltered 
and distant from high land to be free from the mountain squalls, or wilH- 
waws. Icy sound lies round the cape that bounds this cova It is a deep 
inlet with a glacier of considerable extent, from which large masses of ice 
are constantly falling, and drifting out of the inlet. The water is deep, 
and the anchorage should not be chosen when there are so many better 
places. 

BeMi Barbo«ir.~Dean harbour is another considerable inlet trending 
in under the same glacier, and extending to the head of Smyth harbour 
as well as to a great distance into the interior. If of a favourable depth 
it might afford good anchorage, but the Adventure did not enter it 
Field bay is an open bay at the head of the channel, too much exposed 
to southerly winds to be recommended as a stopping-place, unless the wind 
be northerly. Nutland bay is a more convenient place to start from with a 
view of passing the Narrows. 



is the only navigable communication that exists 
between the Barbara channel and Magellan strait, along the western side 
of Cayetano island. The breadth of the opening is at least If miles, but 
the eastern portion is so fiUed with rocky islets and shoals, that the actual 
navigable passage at the northern end is only 100 yards across ; and the 
widest part at the southern end, scarcely half a mile. The whole length 

* See Admiralty Flan of Ports in Barbara channel, No. 1,306 ; scale, d ^ VO inch. 
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of the passage is rather less than 2 miles. It is formed on the western 
side by a projecting point of high land, which gradually trends round to 
the westward; and on the opposite side by three islands, the northernmost 
of which is Wet island, and the southernmost Mount Woodcock, one of 
the points of the triangulation ; all the space to the eastward of Mount 
Woodcock is so thickly strewed with islands and rocks, that the passage 
18 as difficult as it is dangerous. Between Wet island, where the Northern 
Narrows commence, and the western shore, the breadth is not more than 
100 to 150 yards, and perhaps 300 yards long. 

TIBB8«— In these Narrows, at full and change, the stream commences 
to set to the southward at 12 o'clock. Through them the tide sets as. 
much as 7 knots, but the sides of the rocks being steep-to, an accident 
can scarcely happen to a ship in passing them, notwithstanding the want 
of room for manoeuvring. At Wet island, the stream of the ebb divides 
—one part sets to the eastward, round Wet island, while the principal 
Tolume runs through the Shag Narrows. And in the same manner a part 
of the southern tide, or flood, after passing Wet island, runs to the south- 
east» round the eastern side of Mount Woodcock. 



rs. — To avoid the danger of being thrown out of the Nar- 
rows, it is only necessary to keep the western shore on board : where there 
are no indentations, the tide will carry a vessel along with safety. At the 
northern end of the Narrows, on the western side, there is a shelving ledge 
with only 5 fathoms; and there is an eddy, but as soon as the vessel is once 
within the Narrows (that is, inside of Wet island), the mid-channel may 
be kept. In shooting this passage, it would be better to furl the sails and 
tow through, for if the wind be strong, the varying and violent squalls 
wooid be very inconvenient, sometimes baffling, and sometimes almost 
laying the vessel up on her beam ends, though every sail be furled. It will 
be necessary to have a couple of boats out^ ready to tow the ship's head 
round, and also to prevent her being thrown by the tide into the channel 
to the southward of Wet island. 

If anchorage be desirable, on leaving the Narrows, there is none to be 
recommended, until the coves between Smyth harbour and Cape Edge- 
worth be reached. There is another passage into the strait through 
St. MichaeFs channel, on the south side of Cayetano island, into Toms 
narrows and Simon bay. (See page 188.) 



lOVSy the first opening after passing the Narrows, is about 
4 miles long in a westerly direction, and from half a mile to a mile wide 
and is surrounded by high land. The water is deep, excepting in Earl 
ooTCy on the north side, where vessels might lie, if necessary; but it 
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would probably be a very wild place in bad weather. The hilk at 
the head of the baj are capped by glaciers that communicate with those 
at the head of Icy sound ; and all the mountains between this place and 
Whale sound in the strait appear to be entirely covered with a coating 
of ice.* 

IMsliUm Bagr and ^ranfla«toa c«ve, to the northward of Smyth harbouTi 
offer also good shelter and anchorage, but bodi are exposed to easterly 
winds. Dighton bay is the best The anchorage is off the sandy beach 
in 20 fathoms. Edgeworth shoal lies half a mile south-east of Cape 
Edgeworth, and is so thickly covered with kelp as to be easily seen 
approaching it; there are not more than 2 feet water over its shoalest part 
To pass through the Barbara channel, from the northward, it would be 
advisable to stay at Fortescue bay, on the north shore of the Strait of 
Magellan (see page 191), until a favourable opportunity should offer; for 
with a south-west wind, it would not be safe, even if practicable, to pass 
the Shag Narrows. 

* See FUn of Forts in the Barbara channel. No. 1,306. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STRA.it of MAGELLAN— BAEBARA CHANNEL TO CAPE PILLAR. 
Variation aQ"* to 23° East in I860. Annual decrease about 2/ 



Hayino described the southern channels leading into the Pacific, we 
will now return to Froward reach, and proceed through the Strait to the 
north-westward. North-west winds prevail more than any others in 
the western portion of the strait, in consequence of the reaches trending 
in that bearing. It seems to be a general rule hereabouts that the wind 
either blows up or down them; and seamen should be aware that between 
Cape Froward and the western entrance of the strait, the wind is generally 
from the north-west, although at sea, and in the Cockburn channel, it 
may be in the south or south-western quarters. 



^ on the south side of Froward reach, extends 
from Magdalen sound to the Barbara channel ; and the whole length of its 
northern coast is indented by sounds stretching deeply into the island. 
Port Beaubasin, at the western entrance of Magdalen sound, is sufficiently 
pointed out by the small rocky islet called Periagua, and by Mount YemaL 
The outer part of the XK>rt decreases in breadth gradually to the entrance 
of the harbour, which is formed by two projecting points, a very short 
distance apart, and is very shoal, the deepest water being only 2f fathoms. 
Inside in the basin, there are 5 fathoms. It is a very snug place when 
once in, but possesses no advantage, since it is on the wrong side of the 
strait for vessels bound to the westward, as the northerly wind, which 
would be favourable * to proceed, would prevent a vessel sailing out. 
Lunan bay, Hawkins bay, Staples inlet, and Port Shell, are all deep 
inlets, surrounded by high precipitous land. 



A soiram penetrates 9 miles into Clarence island to the westward 
of Greenough peninsula, and is separated from Shell harbour by a ridge of 
hills only 1^ miles wide. In the entrance of the sound, there are two 
conspicuous islands, though one of them is very small. They are called the 
Bos Hermanas (Two Sisters), and bear from Cape Froward S.S.W. 5^ miles. 
Kempe Harbour, 1^ miles within the entrance of Lyell sound, on the 
western side, is rather difficult of access, but perfectly secure, and would 
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hold BIX ships. Stokes creek, on the same side, and more to the soath- 
ward, also offers good anchorage ; but from its being out of the waj, can 
be of no utility. 

MttBAMdo Bay aad Oaaoade Barbour are of less size, and therefore more 
attainable, but of the same character with Ljell sound : viz., deep water 
surrounded bj high land. The former is known bj the cascade which 
M. de Bougainville describes, from which it derives its name. On the 
headland that separates these harbours from Ljell sound there is a sugar- 
loaf hill, the position of which was well determined to be in 63^67' 32" S., 
and 71^ 27' 58'' W. Hidden harbour has a narrow entrance; but» if 
required, offers a good shelter. 



is the most extensive inlet with which we are ac- 
quainted in Clarence island. It extends in a southerly direction for nearly 
13 miles, and has three other inlets branching off into the land, two to 
the westward and one to the eastward. There is a good, although a small 
anchorage on its western side, 1^ miles within the entrance, called Murray 
cove, and another close to it ; which is even more sheltered. Freshwater 
cove, on the shore of the strait, is a confined and indifferent place. 

Bell Bagr has one very convenient anchorage, Bradley cove, on its 
western side, bearing S.W. \ W. from Taylor point, the eastern head of 
the bay. It will be readily distinguished by a small, green, round hillock 
that forms its north head. The anchorage is in 17 fathoms, and the vessel 
may be hauled in by stem-fasts or a kedge into 9 fathoms in perfect 
securily. Pond bay to the northward has good shelter, but it is not of 
such easy access ; for it would be necessary to tow both into and out of it. 
Mount Fond, a double-peaked hill over the harbour, 2,500 feet in height^ 
is conspicuous, visible from the eastward when open of Cape Froward, on 
which bearing it makes as one peak. 



r, situated between Mount Pond and Cayetano island, is 
studded with islands and rocks. To the southward it communicates with 
the Barbara channel on both sides Burgess island ; the easternmost of 
these channels is called Toms narrows, and is tolerably large, but from 
the irregularity and force of the tides it is not to be preferred to the more 
direct passage through the Shag narrows on the western side of Cayetano 
island; for there is no good anchorage in St. Michael channel (which leads 
to it^ between St. Michael point and Cayetano), and it is bounded by a 
steep and precipitous coast. Gonsalez narrows, on the western side of 
Burgess island, is not more than 30 yards across ; and from the force of 
the tide, and the fall of the rapids, would be dangerous even for a boat to 
puss* 
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Oove« on Cayetano iBlflnd, is the only good anchorage in Simon 
bay, lying about 3 miles within Elyira point, with three rocky islets off 
its entrance, and a conspicuous mount on its eastern point The anchorage 
is in five fathoms, a good bottom, and entirely sheltered. Wood and water 
are plentiful. 

V0it iittDc'ni is immediately round the above eastern mount of Millar 
cove. It is rather more than a mile long and two-thirds of a mile wide, 
and trends in a W.N.W. direction. The water is deep, excepting at the 
bead of the port and in a cove on its northern shore, in either of which 
there is good anchorage. At the former the depth is 8 fathoms, and in 
the cove 5 fathoms. On the eastern side of the bay are Shipton and 
Mellersh coves. Both are surrounded by high land, and the water being 
Tery deep, neither of them affords anchorage. Off the head that divides 
tbem are the Castro isles ; on the north side of the largest of which there 
is a veiy convenient cove with a moderate depth of water. In the Castel- 
lano group there five good-sized islands ; they lie in the centre of the bay 
bat have no anchorage among them. 

To return to the north side of the channel. 



COAST from Cape Froward to Jerome channel, a distance of 40 
I, is very slightly indented. The anchorages, therefore, are few in 
namber, but they are of easier access, and altogether more convenient than 
tbose of the southern shore. 



r. — ^Taking them in succession, Snug bay, 5 miles W.N.W. 
of Cape Froward, is a slight hollow of the coast at the outfall of a small 
rivulet, the deposits from which have thrown up a bank near the shore, 
on which anchorage may be had in 8 and 9 fathoms. The best anchorage 
is half a mile to the E.S.E. of the island, in 9 fathoms, black sand ; the 
rivulet mouth bearing N.N.W. three-quarters of a mile. It is much 
exposed, being open from W.S.W. by South to S.E. 

Commodore Byron anchored in Snug bay in 1766, in H.M.S, Dolphin^ 
with the following bearings : Cape Froward, K ^ S., 5 miles ; the islet in 
the bay, W. by S. half a mile ; and the river's mouth, N. W. by W. three- 
quarters of a mile ; having shoaled suddenly from 17 to 9 fathoms. He 
described it as beipg fit for his purpose, and it is certainly a convenient 
stopping-place in fine weather. 



U 14 miles to the westward of Cape Froward, is bold 
and high, and although projecting but slightly, yet a very conspicuous 
headland. It is precipitous and descends to the sea in steps, plentifully 
covered with shrubs. 
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^irooBS MJLT9 situated under the lee of Cape Holland, is a convenient 
stopping-place for ships, but only small vessels should anchor inside the 
cove. The anchorage is very good to the eastward of the river^s month, 
at half a mile from the shore in 17 and 13 fathoms water. Small vesseb 
may enter the coye by luffing round the kelp patches that extend off the 
south point of the bay, on which there are 2^ fathoms.* 

BBUKITXOWS.— Entering Woods bay, steer for the gap or lowland 
behind the cape ; and as you near the south point keep midway between 
It and the river's mouth ; or, for a leading mark, keep a hiUock or con« 
spicuous clump of trees at the inner end of the bay, in one with a remark- 
able peak 1 or 2 miles behind, bearing N.W. } W., and anchor in 17 fathoms 
immediately that you are in a line between the two points. Small vessels 
may go farther in to 12 fathoms. The western side of the cove may be 
closely approached, and the depth will not be less than 5 fathoms^ 
except upon the two-fathoms pateh which stretches off the east point, and 
the extent of which is sufficiently shown by the kelp ; but on the eastern 
side the bank shoals suddenly, and must be avoided, for there are 13 
fathoms dose to ito edge, upon which there is not more than 2 feet 
water. Near Cape Coventry and in Andrews bay anchorage may be had 
near the shore if the weather be fine. To the westward of the former, at 
half a mile from the shore, there are 13 fathoms. 



COSBBS BAT, 12 miles to the westward of Woods bay, may be 
known by Mussel island, small, bright, and green, which lies in the en- 
trance, and also by a hill to the northward with three hummocks, about 
1,750 feet high, called Mount Three Peaks, and standing detached from 
the surrounding hills at the head of the bay. The western entrance 
which lies between the west point and the reef of Mussel island, is two- 
thirds of a mile wide ; within it, the bay continues a mile, but is much 

contracted by shoals covered with kelp ; between them, however, the an- 

» 

chorage is very good and well sheltered. The bottom is of sand, and the 
depth 6 to 7 fathoms. 



yoBT MAM MzomOi is a large lagoon at the inner extremity of the bay, 
trending in a north-east direction for 2 miles, and two -thirds of a mile 
across ; the entrance to the lagoon is both narrow and shoal, and not safe 
for a vessel drawing more than 6 feet ; but inside the depth is from 3 to 
13 fathoms. With Fortescue bay and Port Gallant so near, the proba- 
bility is, that it will never be much used ; but in beating to the westward 
it would be better to anchor there than to lose ground by returning to 



* See Sketch in No. 556. 
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Woods bsj. By entering the western channel and steering clear of the 
kelp, a safe and commodious anchorage may be easily reached. 



r is the first good anchorage to the westward of San 
Nicolas bay ; it is spacious, well sheltered, easy of access, and of moderate 
depth. The best berth is south-east of the small islet outside of Wigwam 
point, in 7 or 8 fathoms. 

yo&T OAJUtkJLMT forms the inner harbour to Fortescue bay; baring the 
entrance open, small vessels may sail into the port^ but the channel is 
rather narrow. The banks on the western side off Wigwam point may 
be distinguished by their kelp. When within, the shelter is complete ; but 
Fortescue bay is quite sufficiently sheltered, and much more convenient 
to quit. In this part of the strait, as the channel becomes narrowed by 
the islands, the tides are much felt, and run 3 knots an hour. One mile 
to the westward of Port Gallant is Mount Cross, rising to an elevation of 
2,290 feet» 



AOOX. — ^Passage point lies 8 miles from Cape 
Gallanti the West entrance to Fortescue bay. At a short distance 
£.S.£. of the point there is a shoal with 2 fathoms on it There are two 
other anchorages before reaching the entrance of the Jerome channel, 
namely, Elizabeth bay and York Road river ; they are, however, only fit 
or stopping places. 



% just north of Passage point, has a sandy beach, and 
^ rivulet emptying itself into it. Cordova recommends, as the best an- 
chorage, Pass^e point, bearing E.S.E., distant half a mile, in 16 fathoms, 
and about 3 cables' lengths from the river ; this being to the north-west 
of a bank on which there is much kelp. Commodore Byron, in the 
Dolphifiy anchored here in 10 fathoms, with the following marks : Rupert 
island, S. by E. 2 or 3 miles ; the western part of the bay, W. by N. 
2 miles; and a reef of rocks about a cable's length from the shore» 
N.W. by W. a quarter of a mile. The reef is quite covered at high water. 



U or Bachelor bay, at the entrance of the Jerome channel, 
is a good and convenient anchorage. The best berth is half a mile off a 
wooded point (just to the westward of the river), bearing N. by W. f W., and 
the mouth of the river N. by E. | E. three-quarters of a mile, because 
there is plenty of room to weigh and space to drive should the anchor 
drag ; the bottom is good in 10 or 12 fathoms, but not in less depth. The 

* See Admiralty Plan, No. 556 } scale, m >* 1'5 inches. 
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shore is a flat sbingle beach for 2 miles, the onlj one in this part of ^e 
strait. Cordova recommends the following as the best anchorage at half 
a mile from the beach^ the river bearing N. hj W. f W., and the west 
point of the bay N. W. } W. 



is accessible to boats only ; and in going into or 
out of its entrance they must be very careful to follow exactly the course 
of the stream, for a bar lies outside ; large boats cannot enter at half- 
tide. Three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of Bachelor river lies a 
shoal which has not more than 6 feet npon it at low water, and 14 feet at 
high water ; it is about half a mile from the shore, and shows itself by the 
sea-weed. To the islands in the middle of the strait, which form the 
eastern limit of English reach. Captain King, in his survey, has restored 
the names that were originally given to them by Sir John Narborough. 

TEDmM* — The set and change of the tide here are very uncertain on 
account of the meeting of the Jerome channel tides with those of the 
strait through English and Crooked reaches, which occasion many rip* 
plings, and would require a long experience to explain them correctly. 
Captain Fitz-Roy says, that " the tide along shore, near Bachelor river, 
changed an hour later than in the offing. In Bachelor bay, by the beach^ 
during the first half or third of the tide that ran to the south-east, the 
water fell ; and during the later half or two-thirds it rose. In the offing 
it ran very strong." By the same officer's observations, the time of high 
water at the entrance of the river would be at full and change, at Ih. 46m.; 
but according to Captain Stokes, two years previously, it was 2h. ISm. ; 
and the stream at the anchorage ran 3 knots. 

TiM 9WKLOMM osAnssb, connecting those singular inlets, the Otway 
and Skyring waters, with the strait of Magellan, was only slightly 
examined by Cordova's officers ; for their object being merely to confirm 
or disprove Sarmiento's statement that the land between it and the 
Gulf of Xaultegua was an island, the Lago de Botella was alone explored 
by them. The continuation of the Jerome, named in the old charta 
Indian sound, having never been traced ; and being, therefore, an object 
of great interest, it was investigated by Captain Fitz-Boy as carefully aa 
could be done in the middle of winter in an open boat. The period of 
his absence from the ship, however, thirty-two days, not being sufficient 
to complete the service, the western shores of the Skyring Water were 
not visited. 

The Jerome channel is narrow, but throughout free from danger. The 
western shore is high and steep, and covered with trees : the eastern 
shore is lower and less wooded. In mid-channel, near its western end 
here are two islets, called in the Spanish chart the Terran isles. 
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Commodore Bjron, in the Dolphin^ anchored on a bank in 15 fathoms^ 
^ which lies half a mile from the north shore," and 2 miles S.S.W. from 
the south point of the Jerome channel, with Cape Quod bearing W.S.W., 
8 miles ; but after yeering two-thirds of a cable the ship was in 45 fathoms. 

^■Tood and 8«ai Ckwea Ijing on the western side of the Jerome channel 
maj be used with advantage bj small vessels. On the eastern shore, also, 
Three Island bay and Coronilla cove, appeared to be commodious. Arauz 
baj is open and exposed to the N.W. 

The Dolphin also anchored at 5 or 6 miles from Cape Quod, the cape 
bearing W.S.W., and the south point of Despair island (the largest of the 
Ortiz isles off Boija baj) just in one with the pitch of the cape, at half a 
mile from the shore ; the depth was 45 fathoms, and dose in shore there 
were 75 fathoms. Here the tide was found to run 8 hours to the eastward 
and 4 to the westward, at the rate of 1^ to 2 knots, 

OBttmr oo¥». — Where the Lago de la Botella joins the Jerome channel, 
the latter winds round to the north-east. On its eastern side, behind 
the False Corona isles, is Cutter cove, affording anchorage for a small 
vessel. Opposite to it is Nunez creek, with deep water. 

■ouvan flioaiid lies abreast of the Corona isles, one of which, the Sugar 
Xx>af, is about 200 feet high. It penetrates 5 miles into the land on the 
western side of the channel ; and, at a league to the northward of the 
Sugar Loaf, there is another opening to the westward, on the northern 
shore of which is Bending cove ; which, with Cutter cove, are the onlj 
8topping*places between Cape Forty-five and Child bluff. 



-Between Child bluff and Stokes point, 25 miles 
from the entrance of the Jerome channel, the Otway water commences, 
extending 46 miles in a N.E. by N. direction. The western shore affords 
several commodious anchorages; the eastern, apparently low land and 
kgoons, WAS not fully examined. An isthmus, 6 to 10 miles across, separates 
the Water from the strait near Elizabeth island. From an elevated station 
on the north-eastern side of Fitz-Roy channel, this narrow neck appeared 
to be low and much occupied by lagoons. The southern shore of Otway 
water is formed by high land, with three deep openings that were not 
examined ; and behind them Brunswick peninsula, a mass of high moun- 
tainous land, forms the most southern termination of the continent. 

Off Yilliers point, in lat. 53^ 09' S., on the west side of Otway water, 
at a quarter of a mile from the shore, there are from 10 to 30 fathoms ; 
and this depth decreases in advancing more northerly. There is anchor- 
age all across the north-east part of the Water, in from 5 to 20 fathoms, 
the bottom of sandy mud. Inglefield and Vivian islands, at the western 
end of Otway water, are low but thickly wooded. 
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fonnB the ooiumanication between the Otwzj 
and the Skyring waters, hj a winding conne to the N.W. for 11 mileflr. 
Its sonth-eastem entrance is in lat. 52^ 47' &, and long. 7r 22" W. 

TIBBS. — Fitz Roj channel is easily navigated, but a strong tide runs, 
even during the neaps, at the rate of 5 Or 6 knots in the entrance, and of 
2 or 3 farther in, and sets through it 6 hours each way. The rise and 
&11, however, were scarcely distinguishable. The Spanish account says, 
*^ The current is always in the direction of the channel, but rarely sets to 
the X.W., particularly in mid-channel and on the western shore ; on the 
opposite side, the tide sets 6 hours each way to the N.W. and S.£.** 

The following observations were made by Captain Fitz-Roy for the 
time of high water at full and change, in the Jerome channel and in the 
interior waters. At the entrance of the Jerome, near Arauz bay, at Ih. ; 
near Bending cove, at dh. ; at Cutter cove, at 4h. ; on the south shore of 
Fanny bay, at Gidley island, as also at Martin point at 5 h. ; at Inglefield 
island, at 4h. ; and at the same hour at the south-eastern entrance of 
Fitz-Roy channel ; but at the north-western end of it at Ih. 15m. 

The VAmzATZOV of the compass in 1833 was found to be at the 

Point of Islets - - - - 23 58 E. 

Donkin cove - - - - 23 40 

Wigwam cove - - - - 23 34 

Inglefield island - - - - 23 56 

Martin point - - - - 23 58 

The mean of which is 23^ 49^ easterly, and with an annual decrease of 

3' would make the variation in 1860 to be 20'' 28'. 



ra WATSR is 10 leagues long from east to west Its shores 
are low. At the western extremity two openings were observed to wind 
under a high castellated mountain (Dynevor castle), which were supposed 
by Captain Fitz-Roy to communicate with some of the sounds of the 
western ceast, as through Euston opening, the southern one, no land was 
visible in the distance ; but on a subsequent examination of the termina* 
tion of Obstruction sound, by Captain Skyring, no communication was 
detected. The chart will give a sufficient idea of these two large inlets, 
which, as they are of no importance to the general navigator, will not be 
further described. 



in the Strait of Magellan, lying between For- 
tescue bay and the Barbara channel, consist of three principal, and 
some smaller islets, and the centre forms a good roadstead, having 
anchorage within the islets in 13 fathoms. It has an outlet to the norths 
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i^eBt, and one to the south-west ; and also a Narrow communicating with 
the strait to the south-east. 

■eertttaiT iv^a zuand« the south-eastern of this group, is a small 
rocky islet, rising abruptly on all sides, and forming two summits. Near 
it, to the south-eastward, are two groups of small, rocks ; and at a mile 
S.S.E. there are two single rocks above water, called the Canoas. 
Opposite to Cape Gallant, on the eastern island, and near its north-west 
end, there is a conspicuous white rock, called the Wallis Mark. Next to 
the westward in succession are Monmouth and James islands, then 
Cordova islet, and lastly Rupert island. When the wind blows fresh there 
is a hollow sea between these islands and the northern shore, which very 
niQch impedes ships beating to the westward. ' 



lies to the westward of these, and was so named 
by Cordova ; it is separated from Ulloa peninsula on St. Ines island by the 
navigable channel of David sound, and from the northern shore of the 
Strait by English reach. To the northward of Whale point, the eastern ex- 
tremity of Carlos HI. island, there is a cove with an anchorage in 16 fathoma 
dose to the shore, on a steep bank, but bad ground; the Beagle and Adelaide 
both dragged off the bank, from the violence of the squalls off the high 
land. From the north point of the cove a reef extends to Rupert island,, 
called Lucky Ledge, over which the tide sets with considerable strength. 
The Beagle having dragged her anchor in the cove was brought up by its- 
hooking a rock on the ledge, but it was found broken on being hove up. 
While there, the tides set past her in a north and south direction, at the 
rate of 3 knots. 

aikiflMi Bay, to the westward of Cape Middleton, or Narborough, in 
Cnglish reach, has deep water, and an uninviting appearance. Cordova, 
describes it to be a mile wide, with unequal soundings, from 12 to 40* 
fathoms, stones. The bay is not to be recommended, although it appears 
to be well sheltered. There is an anchorage on the northern side of this 
island, in from 15 to 30 fathoms, in Bonet bay, of Cordova, under the 
south-east side of some islands just opposite to Bachelor river. Tilly bay, 
at a short mile to the eastward of Cape Crosstide, the north-west end 
of Carlos III. island, has nothing to recommend it, particularly when the 
much better anchorage off Bachelor river, on the opposite side of the 
strait, is so close at hand. 



r, on St. Ines island, just to the southward ot 
Monmouth island, is not in the least inviting ; Captain Fitz-Roy describes 
it to be a large, deceiving bay, full of islets, and patehes of kelp under 
which there are rocks, while between the islets the water is deep and unfit 
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for ancbonge. Nash bay, 4 miles to the westward, is equaUj un- 
aervioeable. 



also on St. Ines island, south of UUoa peninsnla, 
10 a large inlet trending 8 miles into the land, and terminating in a valley 
bounded on each side hj high mountains. There is anchorage only in one 
part of it, on the western side of Last harbour ; and although this harbour 
appears large, the anchorage is small, and close to the shore. 



•OWB separates Carlos III. island from Ulloa peninsula. At 
its northern end the water is deep, but where it begins to narrow there 
are soundings ; and an anchorage might be found there if necessary, but 
such a case is not probable. 



[« — ^English reach and David sound lead into Crooked 
reach, which commences after passing the entrance of the Jerome channeL 
In the navigation of this part Wallis and Carteret suffered extreme 
anxiety ; and no one that has read their journals would willingly run the 
risk of anchoring in any port or bay on its southern shore. The chart 
will show several inlets which might tempt any navigator to trust to 
them ; and probably for small vessels, some sheltered nooks might be 
found, but they have all very deep water, and when the wind blows strong 
down Long reach, they are exposed to a heavy sea, and a furious wind. 
This reach is the narrowest part of the strait, being little more than a 
mile across from Cape Quod. 

Oap0 Q:aoaff a high projecting point on the northern shore of the reach, 
has a very bleak rugged appearance ; the almost perennial westerly wind 
seems to forbid all vegetation on the heights exposed to its action ; and 
hence the desolate look of these shores. Long Reach may be said to 
begin at Capo Quod. Narborough thus describes this cape : — " It is a 
steep-up cape, of a rocky greyish face, and of a good height before one 
comes to it : it shows like a great building of a castle ; it points off with 
a race from the other mountains, so much into the channel of the strait, 
that it makes shutting in against the south land, and maketh an elbow in 
the strait.** Abreast of Cape Quod, Captain Stokes tried and found the 
current setting to the eastward at 1^ knots. 



(the island bay of Byron) is on the northern shore of Crooked 
reach, 2 miles to the eastward of Cape Quod. Its position is pointed out 
as well by the Ortiz islets (vulgarly called Big and Little Borja), which 
lie off its west point, as by its situation with respect to El Morion, the 
helmet-shaped point formerly called by the English St. David Head. The 
entrance to the bay is to the eastward of the larger of the Ortiz islets, 
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and presents no dangers ; all the islets and shores of the bay maj be 
approached to half a cable's length, even to the edge of the kelp. 
Ortiz islets should be avoided in entering or leaving the baj. The 
only impediments in the entrance are the baffling winds and violent gusts 
that occasionallj come off the mountains and down the deep ravines 
which form the surrounding coast, and the utmost vigilance must be 
exercised in beating in under much sail to guard against their effects. 
Peaked mountain, on the north side of Borja bay, is 1,809 feet above the 
Bca.* 

Tiie AVOBOSAOB is sheltered from the westerly and south- 
westerly gales, which usually prevail there, and is open only to' south- 
easterly^ winds, which very rarely blow here, and still more rarely with 
violence ; and as the holding-ground is good (small stones and sand), and 
the depth of water moderate (14 to 16 fathoms), and any fetch of sea pre- 
vented by the narrowness of the adjacent strait, the greatest breadth 
being only 3 miles, it may be pronounced a very good and secure port. 
The best plan is to anchor with the bower, and steady the vessel to the 
shore by a hawser or a kedge. No surf or swell obstructs the landing 
anywhere ; good water and plenty of wood are easy to be embarked, and 
the trees, a species of beech, are of a considerable size. The shores are 
rocky, and the beach plentifully stocked, as indeed are all parts of the 
strait to the eastward, with barberries and wild celery. Carteret anchored 
in Borja bay, in the Swallow. Byron attempted to anchor there, but 
was prevented by the strength of the tide ; he gives, however, a plan of 
it. Between Borja bay and Cape Quod are two coves, too small to be of 
any use when Borja bay is so much superior. 

CBooacBB &OCB:, lying about three-fourths of a mile from Ortiz island, 
has only 5 feet water on it ; is marked by kelp, and has, close to its 
sides, 3 fathoms, then 10, 20, and 40 fathoms. Vessels running during 
the night, or by day in fogs or snow storms, should keep well over on the 
southern shore, where no danger seems to exists and keep Little Ortiz to 
the southward of Big Ortiz until El Morion bears to the eastward of 
south. In going to the eastward, when Borja bay opens out, they may be 
certain of having passed the rock.^ 

Crooked rock is thus described by Lieutenant Simpson, one of Byron's 
officers in n.M.S. Dolphin^ 1765 : — ''At not a league to the eastward of 
Cape Quod is a rock which has not more than 9 feet upon it ; but shows 
itself by the weeds growing upon it : it is a good distance from the north 
shore, and in the fair way of working to the westward round the cape.** 



* See Adminlty Flan No. 3, of Forts in the Strait of Magellan, No. 557 ; scale, m»l-5 
t Bemazks of Commander J. A. Faynter, R.N., 1848. 

[S. A.] N 
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r, or St David Head, on the southem shore of Crooked 
reach is a lofty granitic rock, of which the outer face is perpendicolar 
and bare, and of a light grey colour, distinguishable from a con- 
siderable distance both from the eastward and the north-westward, 
and forming an excellent leading mark to assure the navigator of his 
position. 

&ova BBACS extends from Cape Quod to the entrance of the Golf 
of Xaultegua, a distance of 39 miles in the direction of W. bj N. ^ N. 
The weather here is generallj so thick, that although the distance 
across the reach is only from 2 to 3 miles, jet one shore is frequently con- 
cealed from the other by the mist ; on which account Captain Stokes 
found it impossible to form any plan of this reach on his passage throngh 
it. When leaving Stewart bay, he says in his report, *^ We continued 
our progress to the westward, having westerly and S.W. winds, with 
thick weather and drizzling rain. The coasts on both sides were very 
rarely visible to us by reason of the thick mist by which they were 
capped." It is, however, a bold coast on each side, otherwise the strait 
would be utterly unnavigable in such weather. 

The shores on either side are certainly much less verdant than to the 
eastward of Cape Quod; but scarcely so dismal as Cordova's account would 
make them appear; for, he says, '^ As soon as Cape Quod is passed, the 
strait assumes the most horrible appearance, having high mountains on 
both sides, separated by ravines entirely destitute of trees, from the mid- 
height, upwards." To Captain King it appeared only that the hills were 
indeed bare of all vegetation above, but that below they were not so 
deficient ; though the trees and shrubs, he confesses, were very small in 
size. For the purposes of fuel abundance of wood is to be obtained. In 
the winter months, the hills are covered with snow, from the summit to 
the base; but in the month of April, when the Adventure passed through, 
no snow was visible. 



OOBDOVA vavnrsv&A. — ^The following descriptions of the bays 
between Cape Quod and Cape Notch, on the northern shore of Long 
reach, are taken principally from the Appendix to Cordova's Voyage to 
the strait. Barcelo bay, the first to the westward of Cape Quod, seems 
to be large but incommodious, and strewed with small islets. Orsono bay 
"follows, and, according to Cordova, has very deep water all over ; there 
being 40 fathoms within a cable's length of the beach, excepting the 
western side, where there is a rocky ledge with 10 fathoms. Langara bay 
is next, to the westward, and trends in for about a mile to the north- 
east, and has 10 to 12 fathoms, stony bottom. It is more sheltered than 
the two former bays. 
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r is, most probably, Lion Core of Wallis. Its western 
point is formed bj a high, rounded, and precipitous headland, resembling, 
in Captain Wallis' idea, a lion's head ; and though Cordova could not dis- 
ooyer the likeness, yet it is sufficiently descriptive to point out the bay, 
were the anchorage worth occupying, which it is not. Wallis describes 
it to have deep water close to the shore ; his ship was anchored in 40 
fathoms. Arce bay, which Cordova describes as having anchorage in 6 to i 7 
fathoms, stones. It divides at the bottom into two arms, each being half a 
mile long. The outer points bear from each other W.N.W. and E.S.E., 
half a mile apart. Flores bay is, probably, the Good Luck bay of Wallis. 
Cordova describes it to be very small and much exposed, with 6 to 20 
fathoms, stone and gravel. At the bottom there is a rivulet of very good 
water. Yillena cove has from 15 to 20 fathoms, and is very open and 
quite exposed. 



r is large, and open to the south, but probably affords 
good anchorage in its coves. Cordova says it extends for more 
than a league to the northward, the mouth being 2 miles wide. Its 
western point is Cape Notch, which will serve to recognize it. Near 
the entrance there are several rocks and an island ; and within them, 
on the western side, two coves, with from 15 to 30 fathoms, stones. 
Farther in is the port, which has a Luarrow entrance, and into which a 
river falls from a considerable height. The rapidity of the stream has 
formed a channel through the oaze in the direction of the entrance^ 
and in this channel there is good anchorage in 20 to 26 fathoms ; on 
either side of the channel the bottom is stony. The port is too difficult 
to reach to make this anchorage an object of any value. Should, however, 
a strong gale from south or south-west oblige a ship to run in, she should 
avoid passing too near the west side of the narrow ; for a reef extends 
from it nearly a cable's length. There is abo a bank outside the narrow, 
but it is pointed out by kelp. 



is a projecting point of grey-coloured rock, about 650 
feet high, having a deep cleft in its summit. It is a conspicuous head* 
land, and cannot be mistaken. Captain Stokes remarks, that the moun* 
tains in the neighbourhood of Cape Notch spire up into peaks of great 
height, and are connected by singularly sharp saw-like ridges, as bare of 
vegetation as if they had been rendered so by the hand of art. About 
their bases there are generally some green patches of brushwood, but upon 
the whole nothing can be more sterile and repulsive than this portion of 
the strait. This account agrees with Cordova's ; yet on examining the 
low grounds about the coves, they were found so thickly clothed with 

H 2 
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shrubSi brusbwoody and small trees, tbat it was difficult to penetrate bejond 
a few yards from the beacb. 

From tbe above brief description of tbe bays between Capes Qaod 
and Notcby occupying a space of 12^ miles, none seem to be either con« 
venient, or safe ; and tbe best port for shelter, for a sbip in this part of 
tbe strait, is Swallow bay, on the opposite shore. On the other hand, 
small vessels may find many places that a ship dare not approach, where 
every convenience may be had ; for if the water be too deep for anchorage, 
they may be secured to the shore at the bottom of the coves, where neither 
the swell nor the wind can reach them. 



roT7 souwSf in St. Ines island, is a deep inlet, formerly supposed 
to communicate with Whale sound, insulating Ulloa peninsula ; bat 
this was disproved by Captain Fitz-Roy's careful examination. It is 
unimportant to the navigator, and not worth the trouble of entering, 
though there are two anchoring-coves, one about a mile, and the other 
2 miles, within its western head. It extends in for 10 miles, and termi- 
nates in two inlets, surrounded by high, perpendicular, black rocks. 



is 1^ miles to the westward of Snow sound. It is a 
better anchorage for ships than any in the neighbourhood, and all the 
dangers are well buoyed by the kelp. It was first used by Captain 
Carteret in the Swallow; and Cordova gives a short description of 
it:— 

'* To the westward of Snow sound there are two bays, Swallow and Con* 
desa, formed in a bight by an island. The eastern, Swallow bay, has in 
its mouth three islands and a rock; besides being strewed with kelp, which 
serves to point out the dangers in entering. Within, it is very well shel- 
tered from all winds. The depth is from 40 to 16 fathoms, stones, and in 
some parts oaze. This bay lies to the southward of Cape Notch; and to 
recognize it, there is a cascade falling down the centre of a mountain at 
the bottom of the port, to the westward of which are two higher moun* 
tains; the summit of the eastern being peaked, and the western one 
rounded.'' At about a cable's length off the west point of the entrance 
of Swallow bay. Captain Fitz-Boy saw a rock just awash. This danger 
should be carefully avoided. 

The anchorage is under the east side of the island which separates the 
harbour from Cordova's Condesa bay. Wallis describes the harbour to be 
" sheltered from all winds, and excellent in every respect. There are two 
channels into it, which are both narrow, but not dangerous, as the rocks 
are easily discovered by the weeds that grow upon them." The bay to 
the westward of the island is Condesa bay. It is full of islets and 
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rocks, and the channel behind the island, commnnicating with Swallow 
bay, is very narrow. 



iT BAT is less than a league from Swallow bay. On this 
place Captain Stokes makes the following remarks : — r " Stewart bay 
afibrded us a quiet resting-place for the night, but it is by no means to be 
recommended as an anchorage ; for though it is sufficiently sheltered from 
wind and sea, yet the rocks, in different parts of it, render the passage in 
or out very hazardous : every danger in it is pointed out by rock-weed^ 
but it is so much narrowed thereby as to require the utmost vigilance. 
A plan of it was made and connected with the coast by bearings and 
angles to Cape Notch, and to other fixed points ; but the description of 
the place by Cordova cannot be improved." 

The account in Cordova is as follows : — " Stewart bay (la Bahia de 
Stuardo) follows Condesa bay. It has an islet, besides several patches 
of kelp, which are indications of the many rocks that exist. Even the 
best channel is narrow and tortuous ; the depth is from 12 to 16 fathoms, 
stones. At the bottom there is an islet, forming two narrow channels 
leading into a port or basin, 2 cables' lengths wide : the eastern channel is 
the deepest, having 15 to 20 fathoms. In the basin, on the eastern 
side, the depth is 6 and 9 fathoms, mud. A reef extends half a cable's 
length to the westward of the south end of the islet. It would be difficult 
and dangerous to enter this small basin." 



of Sarmiento next follows. It is an extensive 
channel, of which we know only that it extends to the southward for 5 or 
6 miles, and probably terminates like Snow sound. To the westward of 
Snowy channel there are several inlets affording, apparently, good shelter, 
but those that were examined were found to have very deep water. 



on the east side of Long reach, is only re- 
markable for its glacier ; it was not examined, nor the next bay 
to the eastward, which is full of islands. Between Glacier bay and 
Flaya Farda (grey beach), the shore is bold and uninterrupted, except 
by a small cove, about 2 miles to the eastward of Flaya Farda, which 
seemed likely to afford shelter for small vessels. Off the western inner 
point there is a reef, but within that, there seemed to be a basin of at least 
half a mile in extent. 

v&iLTA PA&BA COVB is the next place to the westward of Cape 
Notch, that can be recommended for an anchorage. It is well sheltered, 
and for chain cables has a good bottom, being of sandy mud, strewed vnth 
stones; it is half a mile wide at the entrance, and about a quarter of a 
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mile in length. Bound the western side of Middle point, there is a 
channel, a quarter of a mile long and 150 yards wide, with 6 and 7 
fathoms water, communicating with a good little harbour for a small 
vessel, of about a quarter of a mile in diameter.* 

The cove is easily known by Shelter island, that fronts the inlet of 
Playa Parda. The inlet is 1^ miles long, and half a mile broad, but with 
very deep water all oyer. By luffing round the island, a ship will fetch 
the anchorage in the cove ; and, although sail should not be reduced too 
soon, yet the squalls, if the weather be bad, blow down the inlet of Flaya 
Parda with great violence. Anchor a little within, and half-way between 
the points of entrance, at about 1^ cables' lengths from Middle point, in 
6^ and 6 fathoms. 

Playa Parda cove is snug enough when inside, but a large vessel 
should moor for fear of S.W. gales. The Gorgon anchored with the 
extremes of Shelter island S.W. ^ W. and W. by S., and the eastern 
extreme of the cove E. by S. The wood hereabouts is t(x> stunted to 
make it worth the while of a steam*vessel to stop ; and the anchorage, 
in my opinion, is bad for a large vessel, as we constantly swung into 
4 fathoms in the kelp.t 



is a deep opening on the southern shore of the Beach, opposite to 
Playa Parda, which has much the appearance of a channel leading through 
Tierra del Fuego. It is evidently the inlet noticed by Sarmiento, and thus 
described by him: — '*A great bay (jgran ensenada) which enters the 
land in a W.S.W. direction for more than 2 leagues, and has an island 
at its mouth ; we called it the opening (Abra), because we could not see its 
termination. Within the Abra the land is low and hununocky; half & 
league to the eastward of the Abra there is a cove {Ancan) on the right 
hand shore ; and on the left hand shore, a league across, there is another 
cove or creek (Caleia) which forms a harbour, called by the Indians 
Pelepelgua, and the Ancon they call £xeaquiL" Pelepelgua may probablj 
be Glacier bay, and Exeaquil must of course be one of the unexamined 
coves to the eastward of the Abra. 

To Captain King, the opening of the Abra seemed to be about 1^ miles 
wide, and had an island in the entrance. Within, it appeared to tak^ 
first a S. then a S.W. course, and afterwards to bend round a projecting 
low point on its eastern shore ; when winding under the base of ft high 
precipitous ridge on the opposite shore, towards the south-east, its course 
could not longer be observed. On the seaward coast there is a deep open- 



* See Admiralty Flan, No. 657 ; scale, m «e 3 inches, 
t Bemarks of Commander J. A Paynter, R.N., 184S. 
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ing inOtwaybaj, called Dyneror sound, with which, Captain King thinks, 
there is a probabilitj that this Abra may communicate. 



(SOWv 1^ miles to the westward of Playa Farda» is a con- 
venient anchorage ; at the entrance it is about a third of a mile, and more 
than half a mile deep ; a plan was made of it, which will be a sufficient 
guide. Captain Stokes observes, that it affords shelter from the prevailing 
winds ; the anchorage is in 22 fathoms, good holding-ground ; but vessels 
may run into less water, there being 8 fathoms within 60 yards of the 
beach, at the bottom of the bay. In entering, the western shore should 
be kept aboard. This cove is about midway between Cape TEtoile and 
Playa Parda, and is a very advantageous place to stop at. Opposite to 
Cape TEtoile there is a bay, with anchorage in 17 fathoms in a well- 
sheltered situation. From Cape I'Etoile to the entrance of the Gulf of 
Xault^ua, the shore is straight and precipitous, and the hills are barren 
and rocky.* 

maIbT pobt bat is the most useful on the opposite shore of the few 
inlets. It lies immediately round the south side of a deep inlet, rather 
more than a league to the eastward of Cape Monday, and is merely a 
slight indentation of the coast. The Beagle anchored here on two or three 
occasions, and found it to be an excellent stopping-place ; the anchorage 
is within two- thirds of a cable's length of the western point, in 16 fathoms, 
muddy bottom. The position of this cove was ascertained by observation to 
be in lat. 53** 12' S., and long. 73** 18' 45'' W., or 2° 21' W. of Port Famine. 

The land on the south-west side of the anchorage is high, and thickly 
wooded from its summit to the water's edge. On the eastern side it is lower, 
the vegetation more scanty, and the trees crooked and stunted, and pressed 
down to the north-east by the prevailing winds. S.W. by W. from the 
aochorage there is a remarkable cleft in the summit of the high land, from 
which a narrow stripe cleared of brushwood descends to the water's edge, 
apparently formed by the course of a torrent, or possibly of masses of rock 
forced down by the prodigious gusts of wind which sweep everything 
before them in various parts of these straits. The anchorage is well 
sheltered from the prevailing winds and the holding-ground is good; 
water and fuel are abundant. 



I. — ^Little has been said of the tides in this part of the strait, for 
they rise and fall only 4 feet. It is high water at full and change in all 
parts, within a few minutes of noon. The ebb tide has little or no 
strength. The current sets constantly to the eastward ; between Capes Notch . 



* ^ee Adsiiralty Plan, No. 557 ; scale, m » 1*5 inches. 
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and Quod, it set the Adventure 2 miles to the eastward in 3^ hours ; and 
from Cape Quod to Port Gallant it carried her 6 miles in 3^ hours. 



lies about 3 miles to the north-west of Half-Fort bay. 
There is an anchorage under this cape for small vessels, in which Brron 
anchored, and rode out a heavy gale of wind. With the exception of a 
shoal midway in the entrance, on which there are 4 fathoms, it seems to 
offer good shelter from the prevailing winds. On the western side of 
the cape lies Medal baj, of which a very full but rather florid description 
is given in the Appendix of Cordova's Voyage. 

It has, according to that description, an island in the entrance, which 
forms two channels, the easternmost of which is only deep enough for 
boats, but the western is 25 fathoms wide ; it is strewed half way across 
with kelp ; but between the kelp and the island there is a good and clear 
passage with 6 fathoms, sandy bottom. In the kelp there are not less than 
4 fathoms, and inside of it the depth is 9 to 7 fathoms, sandy bottom. To 
enter this port there are no dangers that are not visible, and those are 
easily avoided ; they consist only of the islet in its entrance and some 
patches of kelp, over which, however, there is plenty of water. 



The ou&r or ZAmTBOVAf at the northern end of Long reach, is a 
deep opening, trending into the land in an easterly direction for 28 milefl^ 
approaching within 2 miles of Manning bay, one of the inlets on the north- 
west side of Jerome channel. The entrance is not 4 miles across, but it 
afterwards expands to a breadth of nearly 15 miles. At the entrance is 
St. Anne island, between which and the south point there is a navigable 
channel half a mile wide. St. Anne island is about two 2 miles long, W.N. W. 
and E.S.E. ; off its N.W. end there is an islet, and another close to its 
S.W. extremity.* 

The plan that was made of the gulf is little more than an eye sketch 
Captain Fitz-Hoy, who passed through it in a boat, in order to examine its 
eastern termination, says : — " This gulf is utterly useless, as from the 
appearance of its shores there seems to be no anchorage : should a ship be 
80 unfortunate as to make a mistake and get into it, she must keep under 
way till she gets out again, there being no thoroughfare." The triangle 
of land intervening between the strait of Magellan, the Gulf of Xaultegua, 
and the Jerome channel, is named Cordova peninsula, as that navigator 
explored and described most of the small bays along its south-western 
face. 



* The name of Xaaltegna is fh>m Sarmiento^ who very correctly describes it— ^^ 
mimUo, pag€ 209. 
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forming the western entrance to the Strait of Magellan^ 
runs W. bj N. and E. by S. for 52 miles. On the northern shore, between 
Capes Tamar and Phillip, it opens into the channels which lead into 
the Gulf of Penas, inside Queen Adelaide archipelago. On entering Sea 
reach a heavj swell at once comes in from the westward. Hitherto, in 
passing through Magellan straits, little sea and no swell had been' ezpe* 
rieneed, but on quitting the western end of Long reach, the proximity of the 
Southern ocean soon makes itself felt. It was strongly felt by the Beagle 
when beating to the westward, immediately on reaching Cape Providence ; 
but there seems to be no other danger for vessels beating through the strait 
thereabouts, the shore being bold-to. Byron passed a night, and a very 
tempestuous one, here ; as did also the Beagle^ as she was not able to 
choose anchorage before night. Captain Stokes, upon this occasion, 
writes :*— *' We continued beating to windward, the wind squally and 
weather rainy. The coast on both sides is bold. Our boards were 
directed during the night, which was very dark, by the sight of Cape 
Upright when near one shore, and of Cape Providence when nearing the 
other. We commonly tacked at the distance of a mile from either 
side.'* 

vo&T AV008T0. — ^A league to the westward of Cape Monday there 
is an inlet, which was supposed to be Sarmiento's Puerto Angosto. Upon 
its western end there is a conspicuous round mount, and to the northward^ 
between the mount and a projecting point, there is a confined but very snug 
and commodious cove for a small vessel, in 17 fathoms, at a quarter of a 
mile within the head. 

Sooaa Bead. — ^In consulting the Appendix to Cordova's voyage, it 
would seem that this Round head is an island. The description runs thus : 
— '^ The ^gure of the island, in the eastern part of its mouth, is triangular, 
ind its north-east point lies in the line of bearings of Capes Lunes (Mon- 
day), and San Udefonso (Upright). To the eastward of the island ftu inlet 
runs to the south-west, \\ miles wide and a league long, to the bottom of 
the bay; the S.E. side of the island being 1-j^ miles long. To the westward, 
the distance between the shore and the island is much more, and the 
direction of the second channel is N. ^ W. The bay, the greatest breadth 
of which is 2 leagues, has at its bottom, and towards the S.E., an inlet, the 
course of which disappears behind the mountains, in a S. :^ E. direction. 
There appeared to be a good anchorage between the island and the eastern 
shore, but we had no bottom with 30 fathoms." 

There seems to be no doubt that the island above described is the pro- 
jecting point 4 miles to the westward of Cape Monday (named in the chart 
Round Head), and that Sarmiento's Puerto Angosto insulates it ; but his 
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Spanish chut is so vagcie, and our own so imperfect in this part^ that 
Captain King thought it better to leave it for future examination, 
rather than insert an isUind without more direct evidence ; although, from 
the Spanish account, there seems no reason to doubt its existence. 



r little is known. The Addaide rode out a gale from the 
eastward with her stem in the surf on the beach, and the Beagh anchored 
under the east side of the cape, at about half a mile S. W. of the rockj 
islet, and for shelter from westerly winds, found it to be verj good Of 
this Captain Stokes sajs : — '' We anchored at a cable's length of a small 
patch of light-coloured shingle beach, on the western side of the baj, in 22 
fathoms, sandj bottouL This anchorage, though affording excdlent 
shelter from the prevailing wind, is bad with a southerly one ; for the 
steepness of the bottom requiring a vessel to anchor close to the shore, 
sufficient scope is not left for veering cable. There is a plan of the baj 
in Hawkosworth from Byron's account, who anchored in the southern 
part of the bay, perhaps under the lee of the islands to the south-east of 
the cape. 



(San Bdefonso of Cordova) bears S. by K 5 miles 
from Cape Providence. It has a rocky islet a quarter of a mile off its 
eastern extremity, surrounded by kelp, which extends also for some 
distance from the cape towards the islet, to 7 fathoms. 



rcB is a rugged mountain, on the northern shore, 
distant 13 miles from the entrance of the Gulf of Xaultegua ; it is higher 
than the adjacent coast, deeply cleft at the top ; and when bearing about 
north, the western portion of its sunmiit appears arched, and the eastern 
peaked and lower. When the cape bears E. by S., distant about 4^ miles, 
a little round rocky islet will be seen opening to the southward. 

There are some anchorages to the north-east of Cape Providence^ 
according to a plan given in Hawkesworth's Collection of Voyages, but 
they are too much out of the way, as well as too much exposed to 
southerly winds, to be of use, or to offer any security to vessels bound 
through the strait. 



CAPB TAMAX is 9^ miles from Cape Providence ; in this space the 
land bends inwards about 4 miles. Captain Stokes describes this bay as 
being formed of two large bights. In the eastern one there are several 
islands, of which two are conspicuous ; they are of a good height^ and 
well wooded ; and at a distance they appear conical, the eastern one being 
the lowest. Between them is a passage to two good anchorages, which 
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Lieutenant Skjring examined, and considered 1p be more sheltered than 
Port Tamar. 



lies 4 miles to the eastward of Cape Tamar, to the 
north-west of which there is a well-sheltered anchorage, but with deep 
water. In standing in, pass midway between Bound island and an island 
to the westward, which lies close to the shore, and haul in round the 
latter to the mouth of a cove, in the entrance of which, near the south 
shore, there are 23 fathoms, sand. The shore to 'the north and north-east 
of Bound island is very rocky. 



vomT TAJ&am lies on the eastern side of Cape Tamar, a useful and 
excellent anchorage. It is scarcely 2 miles wide, and rather more than 
half a mile deep» Its entrance is not exactly free from danger, but with 
attention to the following directions, none need be apprehended.* 

Auik Book. — To avoid the sunken rock which lies between a group 
of rocky islets towards the western side, and a patch of kelp towards the 
eastern side of the bay, with a westerly wind, give the outermost of the 
rocky islets a berth of 2 cables' lengths. On this sunk rock there are only 
9 feet water, and upon it the Beagle struck. An excellent leading mark 
to dear this danger, is a whitened portion of bare rock, looking like a 
tombstone^ about a third of the way up the green side of the mountainous 
land that forms the coast of the bay. This white patch bears W. by N. j^ N 
from the sunken rock. 

The least water found among the kelp on the eastern side of the 
channel was 4^ fathoms, and near and within the edge towards the 
rocky islets there are 7 fathoms ; so that, with the lead in hand and a 
look-out for kelp, which should not unnecessarily be entered, there is no 
real danger. The Beagle anchored at about a third of a mile from the 
northern shore. The plan will show what is further necessary to be 
known of the anchorage* 

Tn^mm — ^It is high water, full and change, in Port Tamar at 3h. 6m., 
and the perpendicular rise and fall is 5 feet. The flood tide on this part 
of the northern shores of the strait sets to the eastward, and rarely 
exceeds half a knot. 



stands to the westward of Cape Tamar ; it is high, 
and separated from the cape by a deep channel half a mile wide. There 
is a rock lying half a mile off its south-west end. Abreast of Cape 
Tamar, Magellan Strait is 7 miles wide ; at Cape Phillip, farther to the 

* St€ Admifttlty Plan, No. 557 ; scaler m«> 1*5 inobct. 
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westward, the breadth increases to 5 leagues ; and at Cape Parker it 
narrows again to 4 leagues, which breadth it preserves* 



O&AOIBB AVB lOT somns. — ^Between Capes Tamar and Phillip 
a space of 4 leagues, there is a deep bight, with two openings ; the 
easternmost, in which are Glacier and Icj Sounds, extends to the north- 
east for 10 miles from the mouth, and the westernmost is the commence- 
ment of Smyth channel. 

Tbe BTtULOauutM are a long group of rocks extending 6 miles to the 
south-west, from the point between Cape Phillip and Tamar island ; the 
point itself is a mass of low rocks and islands. 



r, in which the Beagle anchored in 1827,'ls under the north- 
east side of Cape Phillip, the western point of entrance to Smyth channel 
It is valuable for vessels working through the strait to the westward, 
inasmuch as, from the discontinuous nature of the northern shore (which 
here is formed into deep bays), this place will be much more easily 
recognized than the anchorages on the opposite coast ; besides, the winds 
hang here, in general, somewhat to the northward of west, hence a better 
starting-place for the westward is obtained. There is excellent anchorage 
in 15 fathoms. 

•nppliea. — Here, as in every anchorage in the strait, water and fuel are 
easily procured, but nothing more, unless we except some berries, celery, 
mussels, and limpets ; the wild goose abounds here, but its nauseous 
taste renders it uneatable. No inhabitants, no quadrupeds. 



the entrance to which lies between Cape Phillip 
and the Fairway isles, leads to the northward inside Queen Adelaide, 
Hanover, and Wellington islands, opening into the Gulf of Penas, about 
830 miles from the Strait of Magellan. It has been found useful to 
steamers using the strait bound from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but 
should not be attempted by a sailing vessel. For a farther description of 
these channels, see page 227. 

me COAST of the south side of the strait, between Cape Upright and 
Valentine harbour, the Desolation island of Narborough, was very little 
examined ; there are several deep bights and spacious bays, which may 
perhaps contain anchorages, but, in general, they are not found in the 
large harbours, which are mostly deep, precipitous chasms or ravines in 
the rock. The smaller coves, or where the land shelves down to the sea, 
are more likely to afford anchorages. 

AircBOBAaBa.— In his Appendix, Cordova describes some which it 
may be useful to mention here : he says, *' In rounding Cape (Ildefonso) Up* 
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right we find oarselves in a baj, not verj deep, 2 miles across, and divided 
in its centre by many islets and rocks, the northernmost of which bears 
west from the extremity of the cape. At a mile N.W. ^ N. from that 
northernmost islet lies a rock, which is of dangerous approach. 

'* To the westward of this bay there is another, 3 miles wide, and 
about as many deep ; it is full of islets, and narrow channel leads from it 
to the S.S.E. At the western end of this bay (which seems to have been 
called by Wallis, the Bay of Islands), commences a third bay, which, 
with the two preceding, make the great bay, called by the Indians^ 
according to Sarmiento, Aipuilqua." It is contained between Gape 
Upright and the bold projecting point of Echenique. > The country is 
described by him to be poor, and the vegetation scanty. 

CnavisQiiffiuu — ^*^ The eastern point of the third bay has a string of 
islets extending a mile to the northward ; and on its eastern side lies the 
bay of Caaviguilgaa ; and a little beyond it, at the bottom of the bay, is 
Port Uriarte, the mouth of which is 2 cables' lengths across. 

*^ Port VHarte was carefully sounded, but the bottom was generally bad 
and stony, with 5 to 18 fathoms. It is surrounded by high mountains 
rising vertically, and with only a few stunted trees on the shores. Its 
greatest extent, which is from north to south, is half a mile ; the mout^ 
is not visible until close to it; its bearing from Cape Providence is 
S. by W. \ W. There is no danger in entering it but what is visible ; 
but it is not recommended as a good harbour from the foul ground all 
over it. A little to the eastward also of Echenique point is Cape Santa 
Casilda, a low point." 

Fachaehangna. — ''To the westward of Echenique point there is a 
harbour 2\ miles wide, the points of entrance bearing N.W. and S.E. 
A.n island in the centre forms two channels, but with very deep water, 
no ground being found with ^^ fathoms. From this harbour a channel 
opens to the south-south-west, but disappears between the mountains. On 
the eastern side of the island the channel is at first a mile wide, but 
afterwards narrows gradually : the western channel is scarcely 2 cables' 
lengths across, the shores are high and precipitous mountains. The 
Indians, according to Sarmiento, call the place Puchachailgua.'* 

Vort Santa iBonlea is another harbour to the westward, supposed to 
be Sarmiento's Santa Monica. It bears S.S.W. from Cape Tamar, being 
14 miles to the westward of Cape Upright, but not more than 3 leagues, 
according to Sarmiento's account* # 

Vaerto drarraea, a deep and spacious bay, lies two^thirds of a mile 
farther to the westward, round a point with two islets. It it 2 miles 
wide, the outer points bearing E.S.E. and W.N.W., containing 2 ports 
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and some coves^ but with very deep water, and therefcHce aneless, for it 
would be necessary to make fast to the rocks to secure the vessel. 

Bari»7 OoTa, in which small vessels maj obtain good shelter, is a uaefiil 
anchorage to the westward. From Darby core the coast trends to the 
westward for 7 miles, having in the interval several indentations, but all 
with deep water ; at Felix point the land bends deeply in to the soath- 
west, and forms a bay 5 miles wide and 2} deep. 



in which the Beagle anchored, is on its 
western side. The plan shows the nature of the anchorage, which seems 
to be commodious and secure, and of easy approach. On hauling round 
the island off Cape Valentine there are some islets extending half a mile 
from it ; these must be avoided, but otherwise there seem to be no 
dangers. The anchorage, as a stopping-place, has from 20 to 26 fathoms, 
sand at nearly a quarter of a mile from either shore ; but a more sheltered 
situation may be obtained farther to the south-west. The mount on a 
small island, forming the south point of the harbour, is in lat. 52^ 55' S.' 
and long. 74^ 18' 45" W.« 



I, lying 2 miles to the north-west of Cape Valentine, is 
the extremity of an island close to the shore. To the eastward 
the coast forms a bay with islands ; and to the westward of tihe cape the 
coast is broken into several sinuosities. 



r, 3 miles N.W. i W. from Cape Cuevas, was not 
examined, but the Spanish account describes it to be If miles wide, in the 
direction of north-west and south-west, and half a mile deep. At the 
head of the bay there is a harbour with an entrance half a mile across, 
bearing nearly north and south, well sheltered, and trending W.S.W. for 
1^ miles, where it has two small basins. The depth of water is Teij 
great, but close to the western shore there are 8 to 13 fathoms, on sand 
and coral. Near the mouth the bottom is generally of stones ; and its 
several banks and reefs are buoyed by seaweed, but on none was there 
less than 7 fathoms water. 



cova» — There is plenty of wood and water in TraxiHo 
bay, but no one should visit it in preference to Tuesday bay, or, rather, 
to the more convenient anchorage of Tuesday cove, three-quarters of a 
mile south of Cape Cortado. The anchorage is in 12 to 14 fathoms. 
Tuesday bay is larger, and, therefore, more exposed to the squalls ; hat 
for a ship, perhaps, easier of access. 

* Sm Admifaltj Plan, Na 657t scale, m» 1*6 iaohea 
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is a league to the westward of Cape Cortado ; 
its entrance is 1|> miles wide, afterwards narrowing to half a mile, and 
trending to the S.W, by W. for 1^ miles, where it terminates in a cove 
extending half a mile to the S.E., with 10 fathoms. There are some 
islands in it, and anchorage might be obtained in 27 fathoms* 



VT anntar. — At 3^ miles from the west point of Skyring harbour 
is the eastern head of this port, one of the best anchorages in the western 
arm of the strait, and being only 4 miles within Cape Pillar, is very 
conveniently placed for anchoring, while waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to run out of the strait. The plan will be a sufficient guide, for 
there is no danger in entering. The depth is moderate, 12 to 14 fathoms 
and the holding ground excellent, being a black clay. A ship may select 
ber berth ; but abreast of the first bight round the point she will be well 
sheltered, and find it convenient for many purposes. This is the Puerto 

• _ _ 

della Misericordia of Sarmiento, and the Separation Harbour of Wallis.* 

The latitude and longitude were determined upon Observation islet, 
jost north of the port, the summit of which was found to be in 52° 44' 57" S., 
and 70° 39^ 14" W. Variation 23° 48' easterly in 1833. 



stands 3 miles to the westward of Observation islet. 
Captain Stokes landed here on 25th February 1827, in order to &x. its 
position, but not without considerable difficulty, owing to the great swell 
that then, and indeed always, prevails there. Captain Fitz-Roy also 
landed in a cove under the cape in 1829, with his instruments, to obtain 
angles from its summit ; but the difficulty of the ascent was so great that 
he did not risk their destruction. The extremity of Cape PiUar is 1,750 
feet above the sea.f 



OJkvm PJUUCB& is a remarkable projection on the north shore of the 
strait, with three hummocks on the ridge of high land which rises behind 
it. It lies 11 miles N. by £. off Cape Cortado, and 9 miles W. by S. from 
Cape Phillip. To the eastward the coast bends deeply into the north,, 
forming Parker bay, in which there appear to be several islands and a 
narrow opening, perhaps a channel, leading to the northward. Up this 
inlet the steamer Fosforo^ commanded by Mr. W. Hall, proceeded N.N.E. 
for 8 miles. 

The western side of the bay is much indented, and afibrds some an- 
chorages, but the approaches are not clear. The first bay, however, to 
the eastward of the south-east point of the cape, seems to afford a good 



* Set Admiralty Flan, No. 557 ; icale, m » 1 '5 inches. 

t 5ee Vieir of Cape Pillar and Westminster Hall on Admiralty Chart, No. 554. 
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stopping place ; bat it is fronted bj a considerable shoal, with two rockj 
islets ; the depth is from 7 to 22 fathoms. The land of Cape Parker will 
probably prove to be an island. To the westward of it commences a 
range of islands, rocks, and shoals, fronting a broken coast that should 
never be approached but for the purpose of discovery or seal-fisherj. 



mjML JOflor VAMMOMQixawB zs&Airos. — ^This chain consists of 8 
or 9 large, and hundreds of small islands, extending 30 miles in a west- 
south-west direction. To the north-eastward of them there seemed to 
be a channel, and amongst them are several anchorages, but none to be 
reconmiended, especially when on the south coast there are two or tliree 
much better, much safer, and much easier of access. Their north-western 
point is Cape Victory, in lat. 52^ 16' 10" S., and long. 74° 54' 39" W., 
which may be considered as the north-west point of entrance to the 
Strait of Magellan. 

This is aU a dangerous coast, as well from the great number of rocks 
upon which the sea breaks very high, as from the tides, which near the 
edge of the line of shoals set frequently in amongst them. 

ivauiTMZW8Ta& wjavl, a high rock, is the south-easternmost island 
of the chain lying 8 miles W. by N. ^ N. from Cape Parker ; and to the 
westward there are two or three other conspicuous points, such as the 
Cupola and Observation Mount, that might be noticed. The Beagle ran 
in amongst the breakers, and anchored near the latter, for the purpose of 
ascertaining its position, and obtaining bearings for the survey.* 

&08 avAVOB&iSTASv Consisting of 4 small islands and some detached 
rocks and breakers, lie 11 miles S.S.W. ^ W. from Cape Victory. Thej 
were thus named by the early Spanish navigators, but the Direc- 
tion Isles by Narborough, from their forming an excellent mark for the 
western mouth of the strait. The islets are very rugged and barreo, 
and suited only to afford a resting place or a breeding-haunt to seals 
and oceanic birds ; but a landing-place may be found on one of them, 
and anchorage round them, if necessary. The largest and highest maj 
be seen in tolerably clear weather, from a vessel's deck, at the distance 
of 6 leagues. The southernmost, from its shape called the Sugar Loa( 
is in 52* 24' S. and 75* 6' 40'' W., and bears from the extremity of 
Cape Pillar N.W. by W. 1 W. 23 miles. 

Tbe Ti»B8 here are very variable, and sometimes set to the E.N.E. 
towards the rocks that front Cape Victory and the Narborough chain. It 
is high water, on full and change, at Ih. ; and the tide rises about 4 feet. 

* See View of Wettminster Hall on Admiralty Chart, Ko. 554. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PASSAGES ROUND CAFE HORN AND THROUGH THE STRAIT OF 

MAGELLAN. 



Ships bound to the Pacific will find it advantageous to keep within 100 
miles of the coast of Eastern Patagonia, as well to avoid the heavy sea 
that is raised by the westerly gales, which increase in strength according 
to the distance from the land, as to profit by the variableness of the in- 
shore winds when from the westward. Near the coast, from April to Sep- 
tember, when the sun has north declination, the winds prevail more from 
the W.N.W. to N.N.W. than from any other quarter. Easterly gales are 
of very rare occurrence, and even when they do blow, the direction being 
obliquely upon the coast, it is not hazardous to keep the land on board. 
And when the sun has south declination, though the winds veer to the 
southward of west, and frequently blow hard, yet as it is a weather shore^ 
the sea goes down immediately after the gale. In this season the winds' 
are certainly against a ship's making quick progress, yet as they seldom 
remain fixed in one point, and frequently shift backward and forward 6 
or 8 points in as many hours, advantage may be taken of the changes so 
as to keep close in with the coast. 

Having once made the land, which should be done to the southward of 
Cape Blanco, it will be desirable to keep it topping on the horizon, untU 
die entrance of the strait of Magellan be passed. 



wrwukiT of idi BKAZSB. — With respect to this part of the voyage, 
whether to pass through Strait Le Maire, or round Staten island, much 
difference of opinion exists. Captain King approves of the latter : yet 
he says that he would very reluctantly give up a favourable opportunity 
of shooting the strait, and therefore of being so much more to windward. 
With a southerly wind, however, it would not be advisable to attempt that 
strait ; for, with a weather tide, the sea runs very cross and deep, and 
might severely irjure and endanger the safety of a small vessel, and to a 
large one do much damage. In calm weather it would be still more im- 
prudent in a sailing vessel (unless the western side of the strait can be 
reached, where a ship might anchor), on account of the tides which set 
over to the Staten island side; and there, if it becomes necessary to anchor, 

[a. A.] o 
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it would necessarilj be in yery deep water, and close to the land. With 
a northerly wind the route would seem to be advantageouSy and it would 
require some resolution to give up the opportunity so invitingly offered ; 
but it may be doubted whether northerly winds, unless they are Terj 
strong, blow clear through the strait — and if not, a ship is drifted over to 
the eastern shores, where, from the tides, she will be quite unmanageable. 
Captain Fitz-Boy, whose authority, from the experience he gained 
during his surrey of the strait, must be good, seems to think that there is 
neither difficulty nor risk in passing through it. The chief danger is the 
failure of the wind ; and vessels coming from the southward are not so 
liable to the failure of a south-westerly wind, unless it be light, and then 
it will probably be found from the north-west, at the northern end of the 
strait. The anchorage in Good Success bay, on the western shore of the 
strait, however, is admirably situated, should the wind or tide fail. 

VIBS BAca. — ^In passing to leeward of Staten island, the tide race, 
which extends for some distance off Cape St John, at the north-east end 
of the island, must be avoided, and there exist no other dangers. 
The anchorage under New Year island, although it is very wUd and 
the bottom bad, and the tide strong, yet offers good shelter from south- 
west winds, and might be occupied with advantage during a gale from 
that . quarter ; but it would be an unfavourable berth for vesselB bound 
lound Cape Horn. 



—Ships having to visit the Falkland islands in sailing 
from the Atlantic to tbe Pacific during the summer and most stormj 
months, may avoid Cape Horn by making the circuit of Nassau bay, where 
there are good anchorages and a convenient stopping place near its southern 
entrance, 30 miles to the north-west, and to windward of Cape Horn. 
In Nassau bay a ship should wait until the wind has a good deal of 
northing, which, if accompanied by a low barometer (29'00), will probably 
be the commencement of a semi-revolving gale, and will carry a vessel far 
enough to the westward, by the time the wind has veered to that quarter, 
to make safe another anchorage under Noir island. This is an easy land- 
fall ; and here a westerly gale may be passed safely in smooth water, and 
a good position secured for another start, weather permitting. This 
passage by Nassau bay is not recommended. 



OSAnaib. — When not desirous of visiting the Falkland 
islands, a passage round Cape Horn may be avoided, even in a frigate, by 
going through Magellan strait about half way, or as far as the Magdalen 
or Barbara channels. By either of these the vessel may pass into the 
Pacific 200 miles to the westward and northward of Cape Horn. But 
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Tinless in a steamer, or under some special circumstances, this route would 
be hardlj advisable. 



cjk»m BOBW. — In proceeding round the Cape, after 
passing Staten island, if the wind be westerly, the ship should be kept 
upon the starboard tack (unless it veers to the southward of S.S.W.), 
nntil she reaches the latitude of 60° S., in which parallel the wind is 
thought by some persons to prevail more from the eastward than any 
other quarter, and then keep upon that tack upon which most westing 
may be made. 

Having reached the meridian of Cape Pillar, or 75^ W., it will yet 
be advisable to take every opportunity of making westing in preference to 
northing until reaching the longitude of 83^ or 84^ W., which will enable 
a ship to lay her course to the northward with the north-westerly winds 
that prevail hetween the parallels of 6(f and 64° S. 

BTBATKsa off CAPS BOBW. — ^Captain King says, <^ Never having 
passed round Cape Horn in the summer season, I may not perhaps be 
justified in opposing my opinion to that of others, who, having tried both 
seasons, give the preference to the summer months. The advantage of 
long days is certainly very great, but from my experience of the winds 
and weather during those opposite seasons at Port Famine, I preferred 
the winter passage, and in our subsequent experience of it, found no 
reason to alter my opinion. Easterly and northerly winds are frequent 
in the winter off the cape, while southerly and westerly winds are constant 
during the summer months ; and not only are the winds more favour- 
able in the winter, but they are moderate in comparison to the fury of 
the summer gales." 

maBOBSTBB. — '' With respect to the utility of the barometer off Cape 
Horn, I do not think it can be considered so unfailing a guide as it 
is in the lower or middle latitudes. Captain Fitz-Roy, however, has a 
better opinion of the indications shown by this valuable instrament ; my 
opinion is, that although the rise or fall does sometimes precede the 
change, yet it more frequently accompanies it. The following sketch of 
the movements of the barometer, and of the weather that we experienced, 
may not be without its use : — 

** Being to the northward of Staten island for three days preceding full 
moon, which occurred on the 3rd April 1829, we had very foggy weather, 
with light winds from the eastward and northward, causing a fall of the 
mercury from 29*90 to 29*56. On the day of full moon the column rose, 
and we had a beautiful morning, during which the high mountains of 
Staten island were quite unclouded, as were also those of Tierca dal 
Fuego. At noon, however, a fresh gale from the S. W. set in, and enveloped 
the land with a dense mist. No sooner had the wind changed, than the 

o 2 
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mercurj rose to 29^5, but fell again the next morning ; and with the 
descent the wind yeered round to N.W., and blew strong with thick 
clondj weather and rain, which continued until the following noon, when 
the wind veered to S.W.y with the barometer .then at 29*54^ haviog 
aiightlj risen ; but after the change it fell and continued to deseed 
gradually until midnight, when we had a fresh gale from W.S.W. When 
this wind set in» the mercury rose, and continued to rise, while the wind 
Teered without decreasing in strength to S.S.W., until it reached 29*90, 
when it fell again, and the weather moderated, but without any change of 
wind. During the descent of the mercury, the sky with us was doll and 
OYercast with squalls of wind and rain, but on shore it seemed to be yery 
fine sunshiny weather. 

** The column now fell to 29*23, and during its descent the weather 
remained the same, dull and showery ; but as the mercury became 
stationary, a fresh breeze set in from the southward, with fine weather. 
After this to new moon the weather was very unsettled, the wind 
Teering between south and W.8. W. ; the barometer rising as it veered to 
the former, and falling as it became more westerly ; but on no occasion 
did it precede the change. The mean height of the barometer is about 
29*5. The mercury stands lowest with north-west winds, and highest 
with south-east. 

''With the wind at N.W. or northerly, the mercury is low ; if it falls 
to 29 inches or 28*80^ a S.W. gale may be expected, but does not com- 
mence until the column has ceased to descend. It frequently, however, 
falls without being followed by this change. In the month of Jane, at 
Port Famine, the barometer fell to 28*17> and afterwards gradually roee 
to 30*5, which was followed by cold weather, in which the thermometer 
stood at 12^ Fahr. The following table shows the mean temperatore 
and pressure of the atmosphere as registered at the Observatory at Fort 
Famine in the Strait of Magellan in the year 1828." 
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lCW by **^^**-*-^» 8TRAZT.^The difficulties that present 
themselves to navigators in passing round Cape Horn, as well from 
adverse winds as from the severe gales and heavy sea to which thej are 
exposed^ are so greats that the Strait of Magellan has naturally been 
anxiously looked to as the route by which they might be avoided. No 
chart of the strait, however, existed in which any confidence could be 
placed, till Captain King's laborious and admirable survey was published ; 
but now its navigation, excluding the casualties of wind and weather, has 
been placed in the power of every well-found vessel ; for its shores and its 
dangers have been delineated, and plans of the ports and anchorages have 
been given ; and in the preceding pages there is a sufficient description 
to assure the navigator of his place, and to furnish him with advice as to 
his proceedings. The chief difficulties, therefore, have been removed ; 
but there remain others which should be well considered before a sailing 
vessel should encounter them, unless detention be an object of no 
importance. 

su»&ZB8« — One very great advantage to be derived from the passage 
through the strait is, the opportunity of obtaining wood and water, with- 
out difficulty. At Borja bay, in Crooked reach, watering boats can be 
hauled to and from the vessel, and a hose may be taken sufficiently 
high up the stream for the water to run into the boat or casks. 
Wood, too, can be cut close to the beach. Another advantage is, 
that by hauling the seine during the summer months, from January to 
May, at the mouth of the river or along the beach in Port Famine, at 
the first quarter flood, a plentiful supply of fish may be obtained. 
Excellent fish are also caught at the anchorage with the hook and line, 
at all seasons, early in the morning or late in the evening. Fish may also 
be obtained with the seine at all those places where there are rivers. 
Freshwater bay and Port Gallant are remarkably productive ; and on 
the outer coast of Tierra del Fuego an excellent fish may be caught in 
the kelp. 

For a square-rigged sailing vessel bound through the strait, the follow- 
ing directions wiU be useful, in addition to those in Chapter YL : — 

vntST MAMMCWB. — ^In the eastern entrance the winds will frequently 
favour a ship's arrival at the First Narrows ; and if she selects a good an- 
chorage near one of the banks which bound the sides of the channel, she 
may safely wait for an opportunity of passing through them and of reach- 
ing Gregory bay. There also a delay may be made in security for the 
purpose of passing the Second Narrows and getting into the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Negro ; at which place the difficulties of the eastern entrance 



The dangers being placed on* the chart, and sufficiently described 
in Chapter YL, it is unnecessary to repeat them here ; and indeed, much 
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must be left to the judgment and diflcretion of the navigaton On leaving 
tiie First Narrows care must be taken, in order to avoid the Barrancs 
ledge, which is usually covered with kelp, to keep the north*east entranee 
of the Narrows one-third open, until 3 miles to the south-west of Barranca 
point, when Direction hills will open westward of the same point. From 
this steer W.S.W. till the Narrows are shut in, which will cany the 
vessel to the northward of the Triton bank. From thence a course maj 
be shaped' for Cape Gregory, taking care not to go into less thto 
6 fathoms.* 

vnns. — The tides answer best for vessels entering the strait at the 
period of fUl and change of the moon, since there are then two westerly 
tides in the daj. In the winter season, if the morning tide be not sufficient 
to carry a vessel through the First Narrows, she may return to Possession 
bay, select an anchorage, and be secured again before night : or, in the 
summer, if she has passed the Narrows, and enabled to anchor for the Ud^ 
there will be sufficient daylight for her to proceed with the following tide 
to Gregory bay, or at least to a safe anchorage off the peaked hillocks, on 
the north shore. 

OAVTXOV. — Captain King says, that twice, when he attempted to 
pass the First Narrows, he was obliged to return to the anchor- 
age in Possession bay, and that twice he passed through them 
against a strong wind blowing directly through, by aid of the tide; 
which, in the narrower parts, runs with great velocity. When the tide 
and wind are opposed to each other, the sea is very heavy, and breaks 
high over the decks ; it is therefore advisable to dose-reef, or lower the 
top-sails on the cap, and drift through ; for the tide, if at the springs, will 
generally be sufficient to carry a ship to an anchorage, although not 
always to one in which it would be safe to pass the night. On this account 
it would be prudent to return ; for, although the holding ground is ex- 
ceedingly good, yet, to part in the night, and drift into the Narrows, ooald 
scarcely happen without accident. 



■acovB WAMMOvrSm — ^In leaving the anchorage in Gregory bay, 
attention must again be paid to the tide, which continues to run to the 
eastward in the Second Narrows, 3 hours after it has commenced to set to 
the south-west of that anchorage. 

AircBomAoa* — ^With a leading wind through the Second "Sarrows, & 
ship will easily reach an anchorage off Laredo bay ; but if the tide fsi^ 
upon emerging from it, she should seek for a berth in Royal road, inside 
of Elizabeth island, and as near to it as possible, but always to the west- 
ward of its north-east end, so as to be out of the influence of the tide. 
The depth of water will also be a good guide. 

« 
"■ — — — ^ — ■ __^^ — _^ — — __ ^ ^ 

• Bemarks of Captain C. Barker, I2.N., 1S5T. 
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In paBsing round the Bonth side of Elisabeth island, great caution is 
neeessarj in a sailing vessel with light winds, in not being set bj the 
aide towards the Santa Marta rocks and the Walker shoal, which latter 
extends to the south-west of Santa Magdalena islet. Elizabeth island must 
be kept close on board, as the flood stream, on issuing from the Narrows, 
sets right across towards those dangers. A full description of those 
shoals, and directions for avoiding them, have been given at p. 164; and 
the mariner is cautioned not to attempt the passage without carefully 
consulting both them and his chart.* 

Between Elisabeth island and Port Famine, with a south-westerly 
wind, it will be advisable to keep close to the weather shore, in order to 
benefit by the flaws down the valleys; but this must be done with 
caution, for squalls come suddenly off the high land, with a violence that 
a stranger cannot well imagine. 



— The only convenient anchorage between Port 
Famine and Cape Froward for a ship, is San Nicolas bay, to which, if 
defeated in passing round the cape, she had better return ; for it is easy to 
reach as well as to leave, and extremely convenient to stop at, to wait for 
an opportunity of proceeding. 



lAOB. — ^From Cape Froward to the westward, and 
through English reach, unless favoured by a fair wind, it is necessary 
to persevere and take advantage of every opportunity of advancing step 
by step. There are several anchorages that a ship may take up, such as 
in Snng bay, off Woods bay near Cape Coventry, in Fortescue bay, Eliza- 
beth bay, and York road. To the westward, in Crooked reach, the 
anchorages are not so good, and, excepting Borja bay, none seem to offer 
much convenience. Borja bay, landlocked on every side, one of the best 
stopping places in the strait, is well calculated to supply the deficiency, 
although for a square-rigged sailing vessel there must be some difficulty 
in reaching itf 



is long and narrow, and ill supplied with anchorages 
for a ship ; such as they are. Swallow harbour, Playa Parda, Marian 
cove, and Half Port bay, seem to be the best. In the thick weather that 
often prevails, although the channel is very narrow, yet one side is 
scarcely visible from the other ; it has, however, one advantage over 
other parts of the strait in the smoothness of the water. In Sea reach 
there is a heavy rolling swell, besides a short harassing sea, which 
renders it very difficult to beat to windward. 



* See Bastem Eatrsnce to Miigellim Strait, No. 1316 ; scale, m » 0*2 of an inch, 
t Remarks of Gommander F. L. Barnard, RN., 1S52. 
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-Port Taiiiar» Valentine harbour, Tnesday cove, and 
Port Mercj, are the best anchorages ; and the latter is particularly con* 
, yenient to those who are preparing for an opportunity of quitting the strait 
In the western entrance, the sea is very heavy and irregular during 
and after a gale ; so that no vessel should leave her anchorage in Port 
Mercy, without a leading wind to get fairly out into the ocean. 

For small vessels, particularly if they be fore-and-aft-rigged, and 
steamers, most of the local difficulties vanish ; and inlets which a ship 
would not dare to approach, may be entered with safety, and a Bnng 
anchorage easily obtained. A large sailing ship will perhaps be better 
off in entering and leaving the strait where the open space is frequentlj 
accompanied by a heavy sea ; but for the general navigation of the strait» 
small vessels have considerably the advantage. They have also the 
opportunity of passing through the Cockbum channel should the wind be 
north-westerly, which in some cases will much reduce the length of the 
passage into the Pacific. 



rmoK tiae ^TBSTWABB. — ^In coming from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, there must be some great advantage to induce a seaman 
to entangle his ship with the land by passing through the Stnut of 
Magellan when fair winds, an open sea, and a quicker run invite 
him to steer at once round Cape Horn. The advantage is this, 
that to the eastward of the strait, the prevailing winds hang more 
frequently from the northward than from the southward of west, but are 
still fair for running up the coast, and the water is comparatively smooth. 
Whereas, a ship passing round Cape Horn, if the wind be north-west, 
must go to the eastward of the Falkland islands, and be exposed to a 
heavy beam sea and strong gales, and to hug the wind in order to make 
her northing. To a small vessel the advantage is incalculable ; for besides 
filling her hold with wood and water, she is enabled to escape the severe 
weather that so constantly reigns in the higher latitudes of the South 
Atlantic Ocean. 

To enter the strait from the northward it will be advisable to keep s& 
offing until the western entrance is well under the lee, so as to avoid being 
thrown upon the rugged and inhospitable coast to the northward of Cape 
Victory, which forms as it were a breakwater to the deep rolling swell of 
the ocean, and is for some miles off fringed by a cross hollow sea almost 
amounting to breakers. 

OAVB wiGTomT is high and much broken ; and if the weather be not 
very thick, will be seen long before the Evangelistas, which are not visible 
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above the horizon from a ship's deck» for more than 4 or 5 leagues. From 
the Adventures deck, the eje being 13 feet aboye the water, they were 
seen on the horizon at the distance of 14 miles. Pass to the southward 
of these rocks, and steer for Cape Pillar, which make like a high island.* 
In cahn weather do not pass too near the cape, for the current sometimes 
sets out, and round it to the southward ; but with a strong wind get under 
its lee and steer along the shore. In the night it will be advisable to 
keep near the south shore ; and if a patent log be used, which no ship 
should be without, your distance will be correctly known. The course 
along shore, by compass, is E. } S. ; and if the weather be thick, by 
keeping sight of the south shore, there will be no difficulty in proceeding 
with safety. 

HVe shall here give an example of a passage through the strait from the 
westward. The Adventure entered it on the 1st of April 1830, at sunset ; 
and after passing within half a mile of the islets, off Port Mercy, steered 
E. I S. under close-reefed topsails, braced by, the weather being so 
squally and thick that the land was frequently concealed ; but, it being 
occasionally seen, the water being quite smooth, and the course steadily 
steered, with the patent log to mark the distance run, she was allowed to 
proceed ; though the night was dark and the squalls of wind and rain 
frequent and violent When abreast of Cape Tamar, that projection was 
clearly distinguished, as was also the land of Cape Providence, which 
served to check the distance shown by the patent log, and both giving 
the same result proved that the ship had not been subjected to any 
current ; whereas the account by the common log was very much in error, 
in consequence of the alternation of squalls and light winds, which ren- 
dered it impossible to keep a correct account of the distance. At day* 
break she was between Cape Monday and the Gulf of Xaultegua ; and at 
8 o'clock abreast of Playa Parda, in which cove, after a calm day, the ship 
was anchored. 

In 1846, the David Malcolm^ of 600 tons, was piloted through the strait 
by Captain Fitz-Eoy, from Port Mercy to Crooked reach, during a dark 
and rainy night, without difficulty, the course being so direct and the high 
land so wall-like, that a comparatively light space was always distin* 
guishable ahead between the walls by which to correct the steerage. 

In the summer season there is no occasion to anchor anywhere, unless 
the weather be very tempestuous, for the nights are short and hardly 
dark enough to require it, unless as a precautionary measure or for the 
purpose of procuring wood and water ; the best place for which is Port 
Famine, where the beaches are strewed with abundance of logs of wood, 

* See View of Gape iiUsr in Adminaty Ghart^ Ko. 554. 
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well-seasoned, and thefefore very superior to the green wood that mcHt be 
felled. 

Notwithstanding that the Adventure felt no current on that occasioa in 
the western part of the strait, there is generallj a set there to the east- 
ward. The direction and strength of the cnrrents are caused bj the 
duration of the gales. 

snuiCTXOVS.— -The chart will be a sufficient guide for vessels boand 
through from the westward round Cape Froward and as far as Laredo 
bay, at the northern end of Broad reach ; beyond this spot a few direc- 
tions are necessary. The land there of Cape Negro and Elizabeth island 
should be kept close on board, to avoid the reef off the south-west end of 
Santa Magdalena islet. When abreast of the latter, bear awaj, keeping 
the north-east extremity of Elizabeth island on the starboard bow until 
jou see Santa Marta rocks in one with, or a little to the southward of, the 
south trend of the Second Narrows (Cape St. Vincent) ; this is the lead- 
ing mark for the fair channel until past the spit of shoal soundings, ex- 
tending across to Santa Magdalena. There are also shoal soundings 
towards the south-west end of Elizabeth island ; at half a mile off there 
are 5 fathoms. Cape St. Vincent being then the breadth of Santa Marta, 
open to the northward of that island. Keeping the cape just in sight to 
the northward of Santa Marta, steer on and pass round the low north-eaM 
extremity of Elizabeth island, off which there are several tide eddies ; the 
main tide stream here sets across the channel. 



, — Now steer for the Second Narrows, keeping 
Cape Gregory, which will be just discernible as the low projecting ex- 
tremity of the north side of the Second Narrows, on the starboard bow, 
until you are 3 miles past Santa Marta ; the course may then be directed 
for Cape Gregory, opening it gradually on the port bow as you approach 
it, to avoid the broad shoal that extends off the cape to the southward. 



kT. — If you anchor in this bay,* which is advisable, in 
order to have the whole of the tide for running through the First Narrows, 
haul up and keep 1^ miles from the shore. When the north extremity of 
the sandy land of the cape is in a line with the western extremity of the 
high table land, you will be near the anchorage ; then shorten sail, and 
when the grassy valley begins to open, you will have 14 fathoms : jou 
may then anchor or keep away to the north-east, and choose a coa- 
venient depth, taking care not to approach the shore, so as to bring Cape 
Gregory to the southward of S« by W. i W. The best berth is with the 
cape bearing S.S.W. 

* S'ee Admiralty Flan, No. 655. 
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I. — Tkence, to the First NarrowSi the oottrAe is due 
N.E. by E. The Iftnd at the entrance, being low, will not at first be 
perceived, but on steering on you will see some hummocky land, making 
like islands. These are hiUs on the eiastern or Fuegian side of the Nax^ 
rotrs. Soon afterwards a flat^ low sand-hill will be seen to the northward 
— ^it stands on the north-west extremity of Barranca point. On approachi- 
ing the Narrows, when 4 miles off, keep the northen cliff within 
the eastern side of the Narrows, well open of the trend of Barranca point, 
by irdiich the shoal that extends off the latter point will be avoided. You 
sboald not go into a less depth than 6 fathoms. At most times of the 
tide there are long lines and patches of strong ripplings through which a 
Teasel must pass ; but the shoals are easily distinguished by kelp growing 
on them. 

When the channel through the Narrows bears N. by £. f E., steer 
through It ; and that or a N.N.E. course will lead through. On each side 
the bank extends off for some distance ; but by keeping in mid-channel, 
th«re is no danger until the cliffy coast be passed, when reefs extend off 
either shore for some distance, particularly off Cape Orange to the east- 
ward. The N.N.E. course must be preserved until the peak of Cape 
Orange bears south, and the northern Direction hill W.S.W., or 
W. by S. ^ S. Then steer E.N.E. for Cape Possession, taking care not 
to approach too near to the bank off Cape Orange, or the narrow bank 
<m the north side of Possession bay, for which the chart must be 
consulted. 

For small vessels, the passage through the strait from west to east is 
not only easy, but to be strongly recommended as the best and safest 
* lonte. And it may be here stated that the passage would be quite as ex- 
peditious, and perhaps safer for small craft to enter the Gulf of Trinidad, 
and taking Concepcion channel and either the Sarmiento or the Estevan 
channels, into Smyth channel, and so to enter the Magellan strait at 
Cape Tamar. In those channels northerly winds prevail, and there is no 
want of convenient and well sheltered anchorages for the night. 



on the passage between the Southern Oceans 
by Magellan strait, by Captain J. L. Stokes, R.N., in 1851 : — 

^' The route from the Pacific to the Atlantic is safer for all ships except 
during winter, viz., from April to September, when easterly winds are 
frequent, with an occasional gale from that quarter in June and July. 

'^In these months the ^hastige weshcard is equally easy, and made in five 
or six days. Sir Francis Drake, the second navigator who reached the 
Pacific by this strait, in August 1523, did so in 15 days. 
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^' Between September and May going westward can only be recommended 
ior steamers and small vessels. Early navigators, daring these montlu, 
have been 60 days on the passage from Port Famine to the western 
entrance. We were once 30 days (in 1827) attempting it in the Beagle 
during the months of January and February. On a second occasion it 
occupied only four days in mid-winter. 

<< This most difficult part of the western route is generally effected in a 
week during the winter, and in three weeks during the summer months 
This estimate is the average of passages made between Valparaiso and 
Port Famine by a vessel visiting the Chilian settlement formed there in 
1843." 

H.M. frigate Fisgard^ Captain Dontse, is the largest sailing vessel 
that has yet passed westward through the Strait. She, however, was 
fortunate in having a fair wind from Swallow bay, and thus escaped the 
most harassing part of the passage, that of beating through Long reach, 
where it is very desirable more anchorages should be known*, in order 
that a ship may not lose any of the ground she has thus far with difficulty 
gained. 

&OS BWAVOa&iSTAS. — ^A ship passing through Magellan strait from 
the westward should on approaching the coast, be kept near the latitude 
of these islands, the south-eastern of which, shaped rather like a sugar 
loaf, is in lat. 62° 24' S., long. IS" 06' W., and bears from Cape Pillar 
N. 61° W. 23 miles. They consist of four small flat-topped rocky islets, 
none of which exceed 360 feet in height, and there is a passage 5 miles 
wide between them and the reefs fronting the main land. 

The Evangelistas are visible 15 miles, in clear weather, from a vesseVs 
deck, and on such rare occasions, when the high land about Cape 
Victory of 2,400 feet elevation is distinctly [seen, the name of Direction 
Isles, as given to them by Narborough, does not appear well bestowed. 
But in the wild westerly weather conunon to that locality, when a 
glimpse through the driving mist of their storm-beaten sea-washed sides, 
shows the mariner his position, the appellation is at once felt to be admir- 
ably applicable. 

In the worst gales^ however, the winds do not blow directly on the 
land. The lead is of use, and soundings of less than 50 fathoms may be 
found for 10 miles on the south-east side of the Evangelistas, and less 
than 40 fathoms at the same distance on their north-west side. 



CA»a TTTiTiA»r— T" passing this cape with a scant northerly wind, 
there is generally found a south-west current setting past it towards the 
Juezes or Judges and the Apostoles (of the Spanish navigators), dangerous 

* The attention of ofllcen of H. M. thipt and of marincn in general is particolari j 
teqnetted to this pofait* 
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clusters of rocks a few xoiles S.E. of the cape. The outer and south-east- 
ern of the reefs fronting the Narboroagh islands is the nearest northern 
danger to Cape Pillar, from which it bears N. by E. 8 miles. 

This passed, a ship maj be considered fairlj in the strait, and will 
have before her, in an E. ^ S. direction, a clear channel passable by night, 
65 miles long, and from 6 to 12 wide, with a bold approachable shore 
to the southward. 

The eastern end of this part of the strait (Sea reach) should be gained 
bj early morning, — when with the prevailing westerly winds. Long, 
Crooked, and English reaches will be passed before dark, and the ship be 
in a position (between Capes Grallant and Holland,) where the strait is free 
from islands, and where there is ample space. for another night's run. 

UMMOonT BAT may be reached the next day in good time for an- 
chorage ; but should the time of arrival there suit the tide for going 
through the First narrows, the passage eastward may be continued* 
Under such favourable circumstances the strait may be passed through 
without once anchoring. No ship, however, should leave Gregory bay to 
pass eastward out of this strait, without having from four to five hours of 
daylight to clear the Great Orange bank and Possession bay bank. 

The narrowest parts of this 350 miles channel, are in the First Narrows 
and Crooked reach. In the latter, between the steep helmet-shaped 
cape El Morion and Cape Quod, it is scarcely 1| miles wide. A rock 
nearly awash lies 2 miles east of Cape Quod. This danger (Dolphin or 
Crooked reach rock) may be avoided by keeping the south shore on board 
until the largest Ortiz island bears N.E. ^ N., when a mid-channel course 
may be again steered. / 

Crooked reach should not be passed through in the night, without there 
is good moonlight and clear weather. Not only is it narrow and winding, 
but the tides are irregular and set across at the eastern end. 

Tbe TZBaa in parts of the strait require particular attention* Of the 
entire length of Magellan strait, 125 miles only are subject to tidal 
streams, 100 miles of which are from the eastern entrance to between 
Laredo bay and Sandy point, and the remaining 25 miles include English 
and Crooked reaches. 

There is a remarkable difference in the rise and fall in the 
eastern parts of the strait. Off Cape Virgins, at the eastern entrance^ 
the rise is from 36 to 42 feet in springs ; at the First Narrows it is 
36 feet, at the Second 23, and only 9 at Laredo bay. As these three 
latter places are scarcely distant 27 miles from each other, it would 
almost seem that this change of tidal elevation, amounting to 27 feet in a 
space of 54 miles, was caused by a difference of level in the western and 
eastern waters of the strait But this cannot hej and here, as elsewhere 
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aU over the globe, the mean level of the sea is the same, or nearly so, tt 
each end of the Strait of Magellan, although the rise and fall may differ 
from 42 to 6 feet* 

The time of high water, full and change, is 9h. at the First Narrows, 
lOh. at the Second, and 1 Ih. dOm. in Laredo bay. 

The changes of stream, as in other straits, differ from the time of either 
high or low water. The north-easterly stream makes on the fuQ ud 
change days at noon in the First Narrows, and 45 minates later in the 
Second, and again about noon at Laredo bay. The stream chaDgiog 
when it is half-tide by the shore is convenient for ships passing the First 
Narrows, as the formidable banks at its east entrance are then only partly 
covered and the channel easier to be made out. Sluiced through is this 
channel is by a sometimes seven knot current, it makes the edges of 
these banks on either side very steep, and gives them the channel trend of 
N. 2r E. 

Within the Second narrows the stream rarely runs four knots, and 
scarcely as much as two abreast of Laredo bay. Farther westward in the 
strait it is only perceptible near projecting points on the shore, until 
approaching English reach, where, between Rupert and Carlos islands, it 
again attains a velocity of 3 knots. 

In York road, English reach, the tide rises 9 feet at full and change, 
when the time of high water is 2 o'clock ; the south-eastern stream, which 
has a strength of 3 knots, makes at 5h. 30m. or 2h. 30m. after it is low 

» 

water by the shore. In Jerome channel the streams change with the high 
and low waters, the tides therefore flow and ebb out of it with both 
western and eastern streams of the strait. 

At the junction of English and Crooked reaches^ where tfae streams of 
tide from St. David's sound on the south and Jerome channel on the north 
meet, there is a very confused and cross set of tide. Cape Cross Tide, the 
name given to the north-west end of Carlos island, will draw attention to 
this tidal irregularity. Westward of Crooked reach there is little or no 
tide, but almost a constant hourly set to the eastward of from a quarter 
to 1 knot. 

A current of from 1 to 2 miles an hour sweeps round Cape Pilhu^ 
towards those dangerous clusters of rocks, the Apostoles and Judges, and 
wasfound in the Bedgle to continue along the outer coast to the south- 
eastward. In the offing, outside the Evangelistas, the currents are trifling, 
but influenced by the winds. In the passages on the north side of those 
islands the flood sets to the E.N.E. about a knot ; the time of high water 
at full and change being 1 o'clock. 



* See Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle^ Appendix to Vol IL, page 391. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PATAGONIA WEST COAST, WITH THE SOUNDS AND CHANNELS 
BETWEEN MAGELLAN STRAIT AND THE GULF OF PESAS. 

Vasiation 23^ to 31^ East in 1860. Annual change inappreciable. 



00ABT9 between the Strait of Magellan and the Gulf 
of PenaSy is formed by a succession of islands of considerable extent, 
the largest of which, Wellington island, fronts a length of coast of 138 
miles. It is separated from the main bj the Messier and Wide channels ; 
and from Madre island by the Gulf of Trinidad. Madre, which is 
probably composed of several islands, has for its inner or eastern boundary 
Concepcion strait. Hanover island has the Inocentes and Estevan 
channels on its northern and eastern sides, and on the south is separated 
from Queen Adelaide Archipelago by Nelson strait, which communicates 
tlirough Smyth channel with the Strait of Magellan.* 



communicates with the strait through the opening 
between Cape Phillip and the Fairway isles, and extends 45 miles in a 
N.N.W. direction from the Strait of Magellan to the Victory pass, and 
then W. by N. ^ N. 30 miles into Nelson strait. 

Supplies. — Throughout the whole space between the Strait of Magellan 
and the Gulf of Penas, there is abundance of wood and water, fish, 
shell-fish, celery, and birds. 



k, the first anchorage on the western shore, is a little 
more than 6 miles from Cape Phillip ; the entrance to it is a quarter of a 
mile wide, and the anchorage is about half a mile within the first head, off 
the entrance of a lagoon, in from 30 to 35 fathoms. North and south of 
the port are inlets each a mile deep. In entering, there is a patch of kelp 
on the starboard hand, and the shore is fronted for a short distance by 
rocks,f 

* See Admiralty Chart of Magellan strait and of the West Coast of Soath America^ 
Shaets L and U. Kos. 560, and 561 ; scale, <i » 7*8 inches. 

t See Admiralty Plan of Deep harbonr, No. 557 $ scale, m » 1*5 inches. 
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OOOBB SAT* 6 miles to the northward on the same shore, is better 
than the last, the depth being from 20to 25 fathoms. It is conyenient for 
Tessels going to the northward, but when bound in the opposite direction. 
North baj will be better, from the depth being still less ; but it is smaH, 
and the entrance is more fronted bj rocks than Groods bay. If it is not 
intended to anchor in either of the aboye places, the widest and best 
channel is to the eastward of Renouard island.* 

aiMai Zaiand, on the eastern shore, has a rocky patch off its north-east 
point, upon which the Adelaide struck. The channel for the next 4 miles 
is rather intricate among the rocks and islets north of Renouard island; but 
all the dangers are noted in the chart. 

CN^^ Oolwortli is situated on the western shore, to the northward of 
these dangers. Here the channel widens, and opposite to this cape, on 
the eastern side, there is the large Inlet of Clapperton, beyond which 
there is a considerable tract of low country, a rare sight in these regions. 

XiMe Barbovr, suitable for a small yessel, lies 2 miles from the entrance 
of die Inlet ; and on the opposite shore of the strait is Retreat bay, 
fronted by low rocky islets. The depth within is 24 fathoms. 

oake Bajr is on the western shore, 4 miles from Retreat bay. There 
is anchorage in this bay in 9 fathoms ; but better is found among the Ott^ 
islands in mid-channel, the depth being 6 and 7 fathoms, and the ground 
clean. The channel is clear between Hose harbour and Oake bay, but for 
the next 8 miles, becomes more strewed with islands and rocks, and has 
much shoal water off eyery low point. The eastern shore is yery low as &r 
as the base of Mount fiumey, which is 5,800 feet high, and coyered with 
perpetual snow. The best channel lies to the eastward of the Otter 
islands, and then between the Summer isles and Long island, for which 
the chart and a good look out for kelp will be sufficient guides. A spit 
appears to extend off the North point of Long island. The passage to the 
eastward of Long island is obstructed by rocks, which extend from Rose 
hill on the main to within a few yards of the beach of the island, and 
upon which H.M.S. Vixen struck in 1857. 



roMTUMM BAT, opposite the north point of Long island, is at the south* 
eastern extremity of an island in the entrance of a deep channel, which 
is, probably, one that Mr. Cutler, the captain of an American sealing 
yessel, passed through ;t and upon the supposition of its leading through 
into Nelson strait, it has been giyen by Captain King the name of Cutler 
channel. Fortune bay is a yery conyenient and good anchorage, the 



* See Plan of Goods Bay, Ko. 2,790 ; scale, m « 3'0 inches, 
f While Captain King was employed upon the surey, he met this intelligent penon 
two or three times, and recdred much yalnable and correct inibrmaiion fiom him. 
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depth being moderate, and bottom good ; the best berth is within a low 
iahmdy in from 8 to 12 fathoms ; it is necessary to moor, as the anchorage 
is too small to allow a vessel to swing at single anchor. At the head of 
the bay there is a thickly-wooded yaUey, with a fresh-water stream. 
Palmer point, on the opposite side of Cutler channel, is the southern 
termination of BenneU island, formed by Cutler and Smyth channels.* 



% on BenneU island, lying 5 miles north of Pahner point, 
affords good anchorage. The Hudson Bay Company's steamer Labouchere 
took shelter here from a N.W. gale. In standing for the 2 islets on the 
northern shore, she had 16 to 13 fathoms, and then no bottom until right 
between them, when she brought up in 9 fathoms just south of a patch 
of kelp, and having veered to 80, found 26 fathonns at the gangway, mud 
and oaze. On examining the bay. Captain Trivett found 5 fathoms on 
the kelp patch, and 17 fathoms mud, in the north-west part of the bay, 
just inside the second island, and outside the ridge of rocks which form 
the inner harbour. This inner harbour appears to be a place where a 
ship might heave down and refit, but it would require some examination 
before attempting it.f 

Zstbmiis Bay, a league to the northward of Palmer point, on the main 
ahore, will be found to afford anchorage, but open to tlie south-wes^ 
which, however, is not of much moment, for the channel is only 2 miles 
wide. The head of the bay is formed by a very narrow strip of land, 
separating it from what there can be no doubt is Sarmiento's Oracion bay. 



9WanMV%ruL is a long narrow strip of high land, extending 9 
miles from Isthmus bay to Victory Pass. In Sandy bay, about the middle of 
the peninsula, and off Inlet bay, on the western side of the channel, there 
are good anchorages; both have a moderate depth, and are' sheltered 
from the generally prevailing north-westerly winds. A rock awash lies 
abont a mile N.E. from Bessel point, the north extreme of the peninsula. 



is situated at the south point of Hunter island, 
jmd leads W.N.W., while Victory pass leads to the north. On the west 
aide of Hunter island, about 3 miles from the south point. Island bay 
offers good anchorage both to the northward and southward of some 
islets which lie Off it. The Adelaide anchored in the latter in 17 
fathoms. Piazzi island lies between Smyth channel, Nelson strait, and 
Sarmiento channel ; at its southern extremity. Hamper bay has anchorage 
in from 7 to 15 fathoms. There Smyth channel widens to 3^ miles ; but, 
at 2 leagues farther on, near Ceres island, under the S.E. end of which the 

* See Flaaf of Fortune and Welcome Bays, No. 2,790 ; scale, m » 6 - 5 and 3*0 inches. 
t Remarks of J. ^. Trivett, Eaq., commanding H.B.C. Steamer LtUfowhw^ 1858» 

[8. A.] P 
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Adelaide anchored in 10 fathoms, it narrows to 2 miles. Rockj cove 
cannot be recommended, and Narrow creek seems confined. Hence to 
the mouth of the channel, which, during strong north-west winds, sends 
in a heavy sea, we know of no anchorages ; but a small vessel in want 
will, doubtlcF.s find many, bj sending her boat in search. The Addmdi 
anchored among the Diana islands, and in Montague baj, having steered 
through Heywood pass, at the western extreme of Piazzi island. 

The northern point of Piazzi island is Sarmiento*s Punta Oeste, or West 
point; and a league to the south is his Punta Mas Oeste, or Westernmost 
point. On the eastern shore of Piazzi island, in lat. 51^ 40' 30" S., is a 
small anchorage at the entrance of an inlet, useful to vessels unable 
to reach Relief harbour, at the south end of Vancouver island, before 
dark. Its position is easily known by 2 small islands, under which is the 
anchorage in 14 fathoms.* 

TZBBB. — So generally do the northerly winds prevail, that it is trouble- 
some even to working vessels to make a passage to the northward; 
but it is a safe channel for small craft at any time. The tides are 
regular ; the rise at the southern entrance is 8 or 9 feet, but at the northern 
only 5 or 6. The flood tide sets to the northward, and the strength of 
the stream is from half to 1^ knot« ; so that a vessel is not so likely to be 
detained here for any length of time, as she would be in the Strait of 
Magellan, where there is little or no assistance felt from westerly tides. The 
channel, besides, is comparatively free from swell, and the winds are not 
so tempestuous.! 

VZCTOAT PASBv in lat. 52^ or S., separating Zach peninsula from 
Hunter island, connects Smyth channel with Sarmiento channel to the 
north and with Union sound, which, by turning sharp to the south-east, 
lead to the Ancon Sin Salida (or No Thoroughfare Cove) of Sarmiento. 

nxsacTZOVS. — ^Vessels running through the Victory pass should keep 
the south-east coast of Hunter island on board, passing close to the small 
island off its eastern extreme to avoid the Cloyne reefs. The channel 
between the island and the reefs is not a mile wide, the reefs only jos* 
showing level with the water's edge, and dangerous in thick weather. 
Having passed this, leave all the small islands lying south-east of Newton 
island on the port-hand, and steer along the coast of the island, passing 
between it and an island to the northward, into Sarmiento channel. 
The passage south of Brinkley island is less direct, but wider, and free of 
reefs ; taking care of the rock off Bessel point.} 



* Bemarks of Commander A. S. Hamond, R.N., 1B43. f Skyring's MS. 

X Remarks of J. F. Trivett, Esq., 1858, in Mercantile Marine Magazine for Oct 
1859 ; a work which contains much uaefiil hjdrographic iofonnation. 
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EOR BOpwiMi. — ^As the Sounds within Smyth channel are not 
very likely to be used for purposes of general nayigationy little need be 
said of them in a work destined solely for the use of shipping frequenting 
the coast ; although they possess many anchorages for small vessels, afford- 
ing both shelter and security. The chart will be sufficient to refer to for 
every purpose of curiosity or information. 

SarmientOi on his third boat-voyage to discover a passage through the 
land into the Strait of Magellan, gives a detailed and very interesting 
accoont of his proceedings. All his descriptions are so good, that the 
surveyors had no hesitation in assigning positions to the places which he 
mentions, and to all of which his names have been appended. 



U at the bottom of Union sound, cannot be mis- 
taken, and Sarmiento's description of Ancon Sin Salida is accurate. He 
says : — '' The Morro of Aiio Nuevo trends round to the south-east and 
floath-south-east for a league to the first water ravine that descends 
firom the summit. In an easterly direction from this appears a large 
mouth of a channel, about 2 leagues off. We went to it, and found it 
to be a bay without a thoroughfare, forming a cove to the northward, 
about a le^ue deep ; so that, Bnding ourselves embayed, we returned 
to the entrance, which we had previously reached with great labour and 
£Ktigae. This bight has four islets. The bay from the islets to the 
westward has a sandy beach, backed by a low country for more than a 
league and a half to the Morro of Aiio Nuevo." 

A comparison of Sarmiento's account with the recent survey cannot fail 
to claim for that excellent and persevering navigator the admiration of all 
geographers. Nor should the late Admiral Bumey be forgotten ; for the 
plan formed principally by him, fl'om Sarmiento's Journal and other docu* 
ments, is an extraordinarily correct delineation of what are now shown to 
be the true features of the place. Leeward bay, on the east side of 
Aaeon Sin Salida, is an exposed anchorage, and being upon the leeward 
fihore, is not to be recommended. 

The CAVAJb or TBS MonTTAivB is nearly 40 miles long, by rather 
more than one mile wide, extending in a N.N. W. direction from Ancon Sin 
Salida, and bounded on each side by a high snow-capped Cordillera, the 
western side being by very much the higher land, and having a glacier 
of 20 miles in extent, running parallel with the canal. Eighteen miles 
from Cape Earnest, where the canal commences the channel contracts 
from 2 miles to the breadth of about half a mile. Whale-boat bay is 
about a mile to the eastward of Cape Grey, the northern point of 
entrance to the channels leading to Obstruction and Worsley sounds 

p 2 
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through the Eirke Narrows. There is a small cove on the north shore 
of Kirke Narrows, about a mile to the eastward of Cape Betford. 
Fog baj lies 2^ miles to the northward of the east end of Eirke 
Narrows ; and Easter baj is a conyenient anchorage within White 
Narrows, another opening into Worslej sound. 



■ova ZMxaVp an opening on the north side of Worslej soimd, is 
40 miles in length. Its mouth is 3^ miles wide, but in one place the 
breadth is narrowed bj islands to less than a mile, the channel being 
from 5 to 14 fathoms deep, bejond this narrow the sound trends to ihe 
W.N.W. On the peninsula between Worslej baj and Last Hope inlet 
is Moore's Monument, a mountain 3,400 feet above the sea. The islets 
were corered with black*necked swans, and the sound generallj is well 
stocked with birds. 

The land round Disappointment baj, on the east side of Worslej sound, 
is Terj low, and thicklj covered with stunted wood. Mr. Kirke trsoed 
its shores, and found them to be formed bj a fiat stonj beach, and the 
water so shallow, that the boat could seldom approach it within a quarter 
of a mile. A considerable bod j of water was noticed bj him over the 
low land ; probablj a large lagoon, for it communicates with the haj 
hj a rapid stream 50 jards wide. No high land was seen in an essterly 
direction ; so that the countrj between Disappointment baj and the 
eastern coast maj probablj be a continued pampa, or plain, like the 
eoast of eastern Patagonia. 

OBSTAUUVXOV somnDi an opening on the southern side of Worsley 
sound, extends for 30 miles in a S. bj £. direction, and then far 15 more to 
the W.S.W., where it terminates. It is separated from Skjring Water 
to the south-east bj a ridge of hills, the isthmus being perhaps 12 miles 
across. Some water was seen from a height, about 6 miles off, in the 
intervening space, but the shores were so carefullj traced that Captain 
Skjring, who examined it, felt satisfied that no communication exists. 

■^^— ■■■ ■ m > oSAWSK, communicating with Sm jth channel through 
Yictorj pass, stretches 70 miles to the northward, running between 
Piazzi island and Staines peninsula, and then to the eastward of Van- 
couver and Esperanza islands into Peel inlet, at the mouth of which it 
unites with Estevan channel, and both merge in the Inocentes channel 
through the Guia Narrows. Belief harbour, at the south end of Van- 
couver island, is a convenient anchorage. Between Vancouver and 
Esperanza islands there is a passage nearlj a league wide, but strewed 
with islands. 
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iTO BuavOy on the eastern shore of the channel, 30 miles farther 
north, is the best anchorage in this localitj, and especially noticed bj 
SarmientOy affording excellent ground and a moderate depth of water ; 
the latter a very unusual occurrence. It is upwards of a mile in length, 
with 8 and 9 fathoms in the centre, and 4 and 5 close to the shores. A 
COTO round the north point, called Schooner cove, is well adapted for a 
small vessel, and may be used in preference even to the large harbour. 
H.M.S. Gorgon anchored in Puerto Bueno in 13 fathoms, with three 
small islands bearing respectively West, W.N. i N., and N.E. by E. ^ E. 
Both the inner and outer anchorages have good holding ground, with 
the depth varying from 15 to 7 fathoms, and perfectly sheltered. For 
small vessels, the inner harbour, a completely land-locked basin, is admir- 
able ; there are no dangers, and the entrance into it has from 13 to 6 
fathoms right across at half-tide. Bise and fall at full and change 
6 feet* 



CKAjnnnb lies on the west side of Vancouver and Espe- 
ranza islands, between them and Hanover island. Escape bay, on Van- 
couver island, although small, is convenient and well-sheltered. Opposite- 
the south end of Esperanza island the deep opening of Ellen bay to the- 
westward may probably be a channel passing through and dividing 
HanoTer island. In the latter island the anchorages of Bejoice harbour 
and Anchor bay are commodious and useful. 



% at the junction of the Estevan and Sarmiento channels, 
stretches in to the eastward for 21 miles, as far as Pitt channel, which,, 
trending to the north-west, opens through San Andres bay and Andrew 
sound into Concepcion channel, and thus insulates Chatham island. 

The omuL WAMM/OfyrUf so called from Sarmiento's boat, are between* 
Hanover and Chatham islands, and connect the Sarmiento and Inocentes. 
channels ; they are 6 miles long, and from one to half a mile broad, except 
at the north end, where they are only 2 cables across ; but there is no» 
danger in passing, the shores being steep-to on either side. From this 
the track runs through Inocentes channel for 21 miles, into Concep- 
cion channel, passing Juan island on the starboard, and Inocentes islandl 
on the ipoTt hand.^ 

The TXBB8 in the Guia Narrows are not very rapid. It is higK 
water, fuU and change, at 2h. 8m., the flood running to the southward. 



* Bemarkfl of Coouiiaiider X A. Faynter, B.K., 184S, and Flaos of Puerto Boeno and 
the Quia Narrowi, Ku S,790 1 scale, m -• 1*6 inches. 
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At the southern end of Estevan channel, the reverse is the case, of wUdi, 
for vessels passing through, some advantage maj he taken. 



r is on the eastern shore of Inocentes channel. The 
Adelaide anchored here. The north-west coast of Chatham island has 
many hights and coves fronted by islands, but the coast is too much 
exposed to the sea and to the prevailing winds to offer much conve- 
nient or even secure shelter. The north-west points of Hanover and 
Chatham islands are more than 10 miles apart, and midway between 
them is the Inocentes island of Sarmiento, from which the channel takes 
its name. 



coiroBPOXOV onAMnrmiL separates the Madre islands from the main 
land. It commences at Inocentes island and joins the Wide channel, or 
Brazo Ancho of Sarmiento, in lat. 60° 05' S. On the eastern coast of 
Madre island there are several convenient anchorages, particularly Walker 
bay, Michael bay to the northward of Michael point, and Tom bay ; all of 
which, being on the weather shore, afford secure anchorage ; but the 
squalls off the high land are not less felt than in other parts. 



», an opening on the east side of Concepcion channel, 
is 12 miles in length and 5 wide ; at 18 miles within, it divides into two 
arms ; the northern one, San Andres bay, is 5 or 6 leagues long, to the 
foot of the hills ; and the southern arm is Pitt channel, passing eastward of 
Chatham island, and communicating, as before-mentioned, with Peel inlet. 
The entrance is to the southward of the Canning isles, in the northern- 
most of which, at the south-west end, is Portland bay, a good anchorage 
for a small vessel, in 9 fathoms. The other side of the entrance of 
Andrew sound is the north shore of Chatham island. Expectation baj 
is a little anchorage 5 leagues within the sound, at the eastern exlremitf 
of the Kentish isles, and was used by the Adelaide in the examination of 
these inlets. 



a continuation of Concepcion channel, commences 
at Brazo Ancho point, the N.E. cape of the Madre islands. It extendi 
38 miles to the northward from Topar to Saumarez island, with a breadtb 
of IJ to 3^ miles. Open bay is on the eastern shore, opposite the 
Trinidad channel. The anchorage is sheltered by two islands ; hut it 
is too exposed to trust a vessel in, and therefore not to be recommended. 
Small Craft bight, on the western side of Wide channel, near its com* 
mencement, is of small size, but answers every purpose of a stoppiog- 
place for the night. 
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r« on the same side^ 17 miles to the northward, is a poor 
anchorage. There is a rock on the northern side of the baj, on which the 
H.B. Companj's steamer Labouchere touched ; and there is no anchorage 
on the southern shore. Furj cove, near Eed cape, the extremity of 
£xmoulh promontorj. It is veiy confined, there not being room for more 
than two small vessels ; bat the ground is good, and although open to the 
south- west, it is a secure haven. 



divides Wide channel from Indian reach ; there 
is a passage on either side of this island, but the eastern is the best, 
passing close to Bold head, an immense dark mass of rock, rising abruptly 
from the sea to the height of 1,000 feet. Abreast of this head is the 
entrance of £jre sound, which is 40 miles long, with an average breadth 
of 4 miles. Near this entrance on the [eastern shore, there was a large 
rookery of seals, and another 13 miles farther up, on the same side, in 
lat. A^ 2V S. 



[, between Saumarez island and the English Narrows 
has many islands and groups of straggling rocks, with deep water close 
to them ; a vigilant look-out, however, should be kept for kelp, which 
is an almost certain indication of shoal water. The track lies on the 
eastern shore in the first part of the channel ; then to the westward of 
the low rocks and kelp patches, in lat. 49° 16' S. ; and afterwards on 
the east shore as far as Level bay. An exposed anchorage was found 
by H.M.S. Salamander off the islands in front of Level bay. There is 
abundance of driftwood on those islands. Rocky bight, opposite the north- 
east point of Saumarez island, is a much exposed anchorage, in from 
12 to 17 fathoms. 



on the western shore of Indian Beach, just south 
of the English Narrows, is formed by a group of islands, which are 
thickly wooded. This harbour is superior, as a stopping place, to Level 
bay, there being good anchoring ground in 8 to 12 fathoms, one mile 
long by a third broad. Abundance of fish may be caught ; wild fowl 
are numerous, and the water id good and plentiful. The main land 
and islands are thickly wooded with great quantities of driftwood on the 
north shore of the latter ; wild celery is also to be obtained.* 

The entrance is from the southward, steering N.W. between the west 
shore and the islands, a distance of one mile to the anchorage between 
Eden island and a rivulet on the main shore. To the northward the 
water is deeper, but the holding ground is good all over the harbour. 

* See Admirally'Flan of Bden harbour, on No. 616 j scale, m » 1*7 laches. 
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East of Eden island the space is abont half a mile square, with deep 
water. There is another passage, abont 2 cable's length broad, between 
the second and third islets. In the northern part of the harbour iss 
oonyenient cove with a narrow entrance ; there is also a similar one jut 
south of the entrance, but south of it again are two rocks, which xnakei 
it necessary to keep on the eastern shore of the reach.* 

fterai a«7, on the eastern side of the channel, at the south end of the 
English Narrows, scarcelj deserves the name of Level, as there are 30, 25, 
15, and 10 fathoms close to each other on a bottom of sand and cUij: 
this anchorage is confined for anjrthing but a small vessel : the besch 
was strewn with fine drift timber, suitable for steam fuel. The anchorage 
in Level bay is on a ridge of sand in 17 fathoms, with the extremes of 
the baj, N.W. and S.E., the northern point just sheltering the vessel 
from the tide. 



-It is high water, full and change, in Eden harbour at IL, 
the rise and fall being 6 to 7 feet. The flood S.S.E., and the ebb N.N.W. 

avo&XBB STABBCWSt the most intricate passage in this navigatioo, 
commences after passing Level baj It is 12 miles long, and from^ 
to 1| miles wide ; but in manj parts contracted bj islands to 400 yards. 
The southern part, though narrow, is quite apparent to be made ovLt, and 
entirely free from danger. The channel then becomes an open space for 
5 miles, when it appears to close in and forbid further approach ; on 
advancing, however, several small low islands become visible, off one ot 
which on the eastern shore a small rock will be seen, surrounded by kelp. 
Pass a moderate distance to the westward of this, and to the eastward of 
a patch of kelp off the western shore, from thence keep the latter shore 
aboard without fear until a small island is observed, moderately high, 
apparently blocking up the passage. Keeping the western shore still 
aboard, haul close round a point which juts out, into a small indentation 
of the land, which will enable the vessel to pass to the westward of Mid* 
channel island. On drawing round this island, another, small and rocky, 
with much kelp about it, comes in view. Pass, southward of this, between 
it and Mid-channel island.* There is a passage, used bjthe Labwehert^ 
to the eastward of Mid-channel island, but it is not so broad, and bass 
rock on its eastern shore.f 

This is the most intricate part of the English Nanows, but with care, 
attention, and a vigilant look-out for kelp, there is no difficulty for a 

* Bemarks of Commander A. 8. Hamood, and J. JenkinSy Master, B.K., 1S4S. 
t 5^ Admizalty Plan of Engliah Kanowi, on Ko.ft61 ; seale,«i « o*8of ani&ebr 
and Bemmrks of J. S. Trivett, Esq.* in Mer. ]£sr. Mag. for Oct. ie6a« 
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Steamer in passing through. The remainder of the Narrows presents an 
opening channel, through which the yessel is steered ; and when fairly 
paesed, the whole extent of the noble Messier channel opens out, extend- 
ing as fkr as the eje can reach between lofty mountains coyered with snow. 



commences at the north end of the English 
Narrows; it is quite open, and free from all impediment, opening into 
Tarn bay, in the Gulf of Penas, a distance of 75 miles. At the end 
of English Narrows the Messier channel is something less than 3 miles 
wide, but at Iceberg sound, 15 miles to the northward, it increases to 
5 or 6, which breadth it retains, with little interruption, to the sea. 



is on the eastern shore, at the north end of the English 
I^arrows. On the eastern side of the bay is an island divided from the 
main land by a passage only 12 yards wide, with 4 feet water in it, and 
having rocks running across it. This island has a commodious circular 
harbour in it, fit for small crafb, and having a depth of 3 and 4 fathoms 
hard bottom. The wood cut at Halt bay was found to be superior for 
keeping steam to that found in the other harbours ; it was cedar, burnt 
easily, gave out good heat, and did not require to be freshened with 
coals ; all ' the wood we had hitherto cut was saturated with wet, and 
required drying in the ash-pits previously to being placed in the fires.* 

Here the flood sets to the S.S.E., and the tide, being confined by the 
narrow width of the channel, runs with considerable strength. The best 
anchorage is with the extremes of the bay, E.N.E. and West, and the 
gap in the centre of the island, East. 



lie about mid-channel, 15 miles from the Narrows, 
between Iceberg sound on the main, and a deep inlet on the Wellington 
island. They are 2 in number, small, but thickly wooded, with quantities 
of driftwood l/ing on their shores. White Kelp cove, 9 miles from Direc* 
tion islets, on the north side of Lion bay, about a mile within the head, 
is confined, and only fit for a small vessel. Middle island lies just to 
the northward of this cove. It is high, well wooded, of a conical shape, 
and excellently situated to assure a vessel of her position in the channel. 
Waterfall bay, 14 miles to the northward of White Kelp cove, is at the 
entrance of an inlet on the east side of the channeL About midway 
between this bay and Middle island is Caldcleugh inlet. 



komit on the eastern shores 20 miles within the 
entrance, ia a small but exoellent land-locked anchorage, well placed 

* Bfloariv of Conmander J. A. Paynter, UJSf^ 1848. 
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for vessels entering or leaving these channels. It position is marked 
by an island lying a short mile south of the entrance, in which there is 
also a small island. A bank or bar of rockj ground stretches across both 
entrances, having 9 fathoms in mid-channel, and shoaling gradoalij 
to 3 fathoms on either side, close to the rocks. At the head of this secare 
basin there is a large waterfall, from which anj quantity of water maj be 
procured with ease. Fish are abundant, and the shores are lined with 
driftwood.* 

The anchorage is in 19 fathoms, good holding ground, a cable from the 
entrance, with the extremes bearing S.W. ^ 8., and S.E. by S. There is 
also a good anchorage off the harbour's mouth, in from 15 to 20 fathoms. 

ratal Bay is open and exposed, lying on the western shore, at the north 
entrance of the channel, between Millar island and the eastern shore of 
Wellington island. At this point the Messier channel opens through 
Tarn bay (see page 240), and the Gulf of Fenas into the Pacific. 

Besides the above anchorages, there are many equally convenient, and, 
perhaps, much better, that might be occupied by vessels navigating these 
channels. Every bight offers an anchorage, and almost any one of them 
may be entered with safely. On all occasions the weather shore should he 
preferred, and a shelving coast is generally fronted by shoal soundings, 
and more likely to afford moderate depth of water than the steep-sided 
coasts ; for in the great depth of water alone consists the difficulty of 
navigating these channels. 

TfB»B . . I n the northern part of the Messier channel the tides are 
regular, running 6^ hours each way ; and there the flood sets N. by W. 



ovBir 8BA COA8T. — ^Tho following descriptions of the sea-coast to 
the northward of Magellan strait have been extracted from the manuscript 
journals of the late Captain Stokes and Skyring, and of Mr. Kirke, Mate 
of H.M.S. Beagle, by Captain King. The coast between Cape Victory 
and Nelson strait, is much broken and intersected by channels leading 
between the islands of the Adelaide Archipelago. At 10 miles to the 
N.N.E. of Cape Victory, there is a remarkable pyramidal hill called 
Diana peak, which, in clear weather, is visible to ships in the mouth of 
Magellan strait, at 30 miles off.t 

CAPS ZSABSK, the western point of the Archipelago, is a steep rockj 
promontory of great height, with a peaked summit, and a shaiplj 

* Remarks of Commander A. S. Hamond, and J. Jenkins, Master, B.N. 1843. 
t See Admiralty Chart of West Coast of South America, Sheet L, Ko. 560; scale, 
m h0'13 of an inch. 
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serrated ridge, haTing two detached columnar masses of rock. Beagld 
island, lying off it, Is wall sided $ but, although toterablyhigh, is much 
lower than the land of the cape. 



iBUCiAf the westernmost point of Cambridge island, is 
high and precipitous. Cape George, at its southern end, is lower, and 
forms a bluff point. Between Capes George and Isabel is Nelson strait 
which extends N.E. about 50 miles ; its average breadth beibg 15 miles. 
Cutler and Smyth channels open into this strait, and there is an openihg 
into Sarmiento channel between Tancouver and Piazzi islands. 

The San Bias channel. Duck and Duncan harbours, the Duncan rock, 
and other rocks off them, are inserted from the oral information of the 
master of a schooner, and may be very incorrectly laid down. Augusta 
island and the White Horse off the west shore of Hanoyer island, were seen 
by Captain Skyring. 



CAVB SAVTZAOO is the south-western extremity of Duke of York 
island, which is separated from Hanover and Madre islands by Concep- 
cion strait, and the West channel. These channels communicate with the 
inshore passages at Inocentes island to the north-west of the Guia 
Narrows. 



to the northward of Hanover island, are 
separated from Wellington island by the Gulf of Trinidad. The most 
conspicuous summits of these islands, that are seen from seaward, are April 
peak. Tower rock, and Cape Three Peaks, which latter forms the south- 
west point of the Gulf of Trinidad. 

Cape Tl&ree Peaks, on the north-west coast, rises to a lofty rocky 
mountain, nearly 2,000 feet high, the summit having three peaks con- 
nected by sharp serrated ridges, with a detached mass of rock of pyramidal 
form at the base, which shuts in with the land on the bearing of N.N.E. ^ E. 

Port Benry is 3 miles to the north-east of Cape Three Peaks ; and 
the shore between them is filled for nearly a league in the offing with 
rocks and islets, of which several scores might be counted in the space of 
a square mile ; but they seem to be of bold approach, and few dangers 
probably exist that are not above water, or that are not shown by kelp.* 

Bound to Port Henry, a ve^el should keep on the north'^rn shore of 
ibe Madre islands ; for the northern part of the Gulf of Trinidad is 
strewed with many rocks, some of which seem to be exceedingly dan- 

^^^— I I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■iiiiai m i , , , ■ ■ I I I i ■■ w ■ I ■ I I I ■ ■ I ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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* 8e$ Adttifa^f Plan of PotrfibBrj, Ho« 1,978; 0cak» m ** 1'^ iackei. 
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geroiUL The flonndiiigSy abo, are very irregnlary and the bottom ia foul 
and rocky. From obaenrationa made on a rock at the western aide 
of the port» and marked in the plan, the rock waa found to be is 
hJL5(f WIS" S., long. 75' 18' 56" W. 

The entrance of Fort Henry may be easily distinguished by its being 
the first sandy beach seen on that shore after entering the golf ; with a 
lowish sandy cliff at the back, and a round, rocky, and wooded mount at its 
western end. The Seal rocks are also a good mark for it ; they bear nearly 
N* by W., 5 miles from the west point of the entrance, which is about a 
mile wide. The channel is bounded on each side by low rocks, and round 
rocky islets of greater height, and which may all be approached within 
1|- cables' lengths* The soundings are from 20 to 26 fathoms, on a sandy 
bottom ; decreasing pretty gradually to the anchorage, which is in 9 and 
10 fathoms. 

«!»■•< — ^It is high water, full and change, in Port Henry, at llh. 45ni., 
and rises 5 feet The stream of the tide, however, is very inconsiderable, 
and neyer exceeds half a knot. 

»XBacJTXO«s«— When the sandy beach bears about S. by £. | B., 
the fairway of the entrance will be quite open ; and a vessel may stand 
in, keeping the round mount at the western end of the sandy beach on the 
port bow, until nearly abreast of it ; she may then proceed up the harbour 
as high as convenient, and select her berth ; for the ground is quite clear 
of danger to the line of rock weed, which skirts the shores and islets. 
The depth of water is between 12 and 8 fathoms, and the bottom 
generally of sand and mud. In turning in there are some patches of 
kelp on each side, growing upon rocks that watch at high water ; they 
must be given a good berth. Their positions are^ given in the plan. 
As the squalls off the high land are sometimes very strong it will 
be advisable for a ship to anchor as soon as possible, and warp up 
to her berth ; which, from the smoothness of the water, may be easily 
effected. Any security may be obtained in this harbour ; the plan will 
show that Aid basin, at the bottom of the harbour, is a complete wet docL 
Wood and water at the sandy beach are in abundance. 



Tbe omLV or smarxAAB, leading into the Trinidad channel, separates 
Wellington and Madre islands. It is nearly 10 leagues long, and from 
4 to 9 miles wide. Its southern shore, on Madre island, is very mudi 
broken, and probably contains many ports; but none of them weie 
visited unless wanted for night aaehoragea ; under the east side of Divis 
island lies Port del Morro, which, with Cape Candelaria and Port 
Rosario^ are inserted from 8arnuento*s account. Its north side termi* 
natea in Cape Primero^ the extramitj of Ifae moontainona island of Mount 
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CoTBo, which may be aeen, in clear weather, at the distance of 10 leagnea. 

I 

Viewed firom the southward, the summit of the island has a rounded 
appearance, rising above all the contiguous land, from which a small 
portion of low coast extends for two degrees beyond it to the westward. 
The land of the northern shore of the gulf makes in mountainous ridges 
and peaks, the average height of which Captain Stokes estimated to be 
about 3,000 feet. 

On the northern shore there are two large opening-like channels : the 
westernmost probably communicates with the Picton opening ; the other, 
the Brazo de Norte, appeared to reach only to the base of a range of 
mountains, among which Cathedral mount is a conspicuous object. From 
the entrance of the strait this mountain resembles the spire and roof of a 
church, and is visible for more than 20 leagues. Between the two openings 
is Neesham bay, in which the Adelaide found a secure anchorage in 11 
fathoms. There is also good anchorage for a small vessel in Windward 
bay. 

Topar Zaiaad.— Trinidad and Wide channels meet at their junction 
with Concepcion channel, and the water way is contracted by the Island 
of Topar, to the breadth of 1^ miles. There are several itles and rocks 
in the channel^ of >. Vch the most remarkable are the Seal rocks before 
mentioned ; the Van isles, opposite the western opening ; and a numerous 
group extends for a league to the south-eastward of Neesham bay. On 
the south shore also there are several isles, but they are all near the coast 
except Medio island, which, with the reef off its south-west end, is well 
described by Sarmiento.* 

JKO O ii T cosao la&AVO is separated from Cape Brenton on WeUing* 
ton island by Spartan pass, and some extensive reefs for more than a 
league off Cape Primero : indeed the whole of the west coast of Madre 
island is fronted by rocks some of which are 2 leagues from the shore. 
There are regular soundings in the Gulf of Tmidad, but the water deepens 
immediately after passing to the eastward of Fort Henry, and entering 
Trinidad channel. 



r owwanaM and Dyneley bay most probably insulate the land 
&at separates them, of which Cape Montague is the western extremitj. 
There are some rocks 8 or 9 miles eff the coast to the southward ; and 
on the west coast of Wellington island, between Cape Montague and Cape 
Dyer, they are more numerous : several are 10 miles off the shore, and in 
very deep water ; many are dry, some awash, and others show only by 



* Ssnuioito^ page 86. 
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the breaking of the Bea. The coMt to the northward of Dynely bay is 
very broken.* 



soox of Bmnaa lies 5 miles S. W. by W. | W. from Cape Dyer, 
the north-west point of Campana island. This rock is not only a yery 
striking object in itself, but is a good mark for Fort Barbara, and bears 
from its entrance S.W., distant 9 miles, at a mile to the northward of the 
rock there are 23 fathoms, and the depth gradually decreases on approach- 
ing that port. 

VOBT ^j^^-»^^i^ lies inside Breaksea island, which bears N. by £. ^ £. 
nearly 5 miles from Cape Dyer. In the entrance the depth is 4 fathoms, 
but gradually decreasing to 3 and 2^ fathoms, and deepens again to 6 and 
8 fathoms in an inner basin. This is a very good harbour, and affords 
the rare opportunity of anchoring in a moderate depth, in a port of easy 
access. Dorah peak, on tlie range running southward from the port, is 
2,462 feet above the sea. Just above high-water mark Captain Stokes 
found a ship's beam, apparently of English oak, and probably belonging 
to the Wager, one of Lord Anson's squadron. Wreck point, the west 
point of entrance, is in lat. 48° 02' 15" S., and long. 75** 29' 15" W. 

Sto^mksea Zslaad, being 2 miles long, and fronting the port, which at its 
entrance is half a mile wide» effectually shelters it, while between it and 
the mouth of the port the depth is from 6 to 7 fathoms, good ground, 
jtirhich renders the entrance and exit very easy. Off the sea coast of the 
island there are many straggling rocks, so that the Beagle having entered 
the port from the westward, left it by threading the northern rocks, in 
doing which she had not less than 9 fathoms. It is high water, full and 
change, at Oh. 23m., and the tide rises 6 feet at springs. 

BX&BCTZOVB. — In steering for Port Barbara, as soon as Cape 
l)yer bears south, the vessel will be close to some rocks, which should be 
kept on the port hand. When passing them at the distance of an eighth 
of a mile the depth will be 1 1 fathoms. The channel here is a mile 
wide, but gradually narrows on approaching the south-west end of 
Breaksea island ; and at Wreck point, round which the port opens 
the breadth is not much more than a cable's length. There are several 
rocks in this passage, but. as the depth is from 6 to 8 fathoms, the 
anchor may be dropped, and the ship warped clear of them, in case of 
being becalmed ; calms, however, are of rare occurrence there. Flinn 



• See Admiralty Chart West Coast of Soath America, Sheet II.» No. 561 ; scale, 
? B 7*8 inches, 
t See AdmiiBltj Plan of Fort Birbara» No. i,S99 j scale, m » 1 inch. 
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sound, a deep opening to the eastward of Fort Barbara, waa not examined, 
Sjnoe point, with the Bjnoe islands, which extend 2 miles, forms the 
vrestem head of the Fallos channel. 



which separates Campana from Wellington 
island, was explored for 30 miles, without finding any interesting 
feature, bj Mr. Kirke, who described it to be clear of rocks, and 
abounding in anchorages for small vessels, although the water is deep* 
The bottom is generally sandy. Its average breadth from 1^ to 2 miles* 
The western side is a ridge of mountains ; the eastern side of the entrance 
is much lower, and very broken, and formed by many small islands. 
At 5 miles within it, on the western side, is Our Lady's bay, of the old 
charts. Fallos channel probably communicates with the sea by Dyneley 
bay and Picton opening ; and even beyond the latter, it is supposed to 
enter the Gulf of Trinidad by the opening to the westward of Ncesham 
bay. 



Tbe OVAZASBCO XB&AiTDflf off the north end of Wellington island 
from which they are divided by the South-west pass, are 20 miles in 
extent, and consist of two principal and many smaller ones ; the western* 
most is called Byron island, and the easternmost Wager island. Thej 
are separated by Bundle pass, the north end of which is Speedwell bay. 

Bundle pass is only a quarter of a mile wide, but clear in the 
whole extent of its channel, excepting the northern entrance, wher^ 
it is guarded by many detached rocks, which render the entrance to 
Speedwell bay rather difficult.* 

According to Byron's and Bulkeley's Narratives, the situation of the 
wreck of the Wager is near the western end of tlie north side of Wager, 
island. Harvey bay and Good Harbour are mentioned by Bulkeley, 
Off the western end of Byron island there are some rocky islets ; and its 
northern coast is also very much strewed with them, even to a consider* 
able distance from the shore. 



sovTB-tmwT VASS is a clear but, in some parts, narrow passage, 
which at its South-west end is contracted by rocks to 1^ miles broad^ 
and at the south end of Byron island it is scarcely a mile; thougl^ 
afterwards widening to 3 miles. The north point of Wellington island is 

* Hachado, the pilot who explored this coast in the year 1769, by order of the 
Governor of Chiloe, Don Carlos de Beranger, describes these islands at some length, bat 
with a little confusion of bearings. His Port Ballcnas mnst be on the soath side of 
Wager island, for he describes it to be opposite to Cape San Roman ; therefore, Port 
Knstaqnio should be on the north coast, prqbably in the strait within San Pedro island. — 
Agueros, p. 211 to 213. 
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Cape San Boman^ round which the Messier channel runs awajtothe 
south-eastward. 



TJkMM SAT in which the channels from the Strait of Magellan open 
into the Gulf of Pe&as, is about 5 leagues wide; on its eastern shore lie the 
Ajautau islands 4 miles from the coast^ but the interval is occupied bj 
several rockj reefs, between which Captain Skjring thought there seemed 
to be a sufficientlj clear passage. The pilot, Machado, however, thought 
difierendj; and he further describes a small boat haven on the larger island 
among the rocks. Opposite to the Ajautau islands there is a port, called 
bj the missionary voyagers San Folicarpo ; but from its exposure to the 
westward cannot be thought verj inviting. The ports of Tianitau and 
Asaurituan are also mentioned bj the missionary priests in their journals. 
The former is described to have many islands in its entrance, and to 
be to the northward of San Folicarpo, and the latter to be to the south- 
ward of Tianitau, and opposite to Ayantau. 



Tbe aocA ]!■ ffftWJiTfWff of the old Spanish charts is laid down, 
as well as all this part of the coast, from Machado's account,* who 
describes the opening, and gives its lat. 47^ 25' S., which is only 3 miles 
in error. It begins in a south-east direction for 11 miles, and then 
divides into two arms, one tumiog to the eastward for 15 miles, and 
the other 11 miles to the southward, where they terminate. They are 
merely deep and narrow arms of the sea, running between steep-sided 
ranges of mountains. The shores are rocky, and afford neither coves 
nor bights, nor even shelter for a boat, and are entirely unproductive ; 
for no seals nor birds were seen, and the shores were destitute even of 
shellfish. ^ 

OJk»a BULCHABO. in Ut. 47'' 27' 35'' S., long. 74"" 26' 10" W., is the 
northern head of this opening. Two miles off it there are two rocks, 
which the pilot carefully and correctly describes, as he also does tide 
rocks and breakers that extend from the south head for nearly a league. 
The Beagle twice occupied an anchorage under the Hazard isles, in the 
entrance, and on both occasions was detained many days from bad 
weather, with three anchors down. 

Excepting this very bad and exposed anchorage^ there is no other in 
the channel ; and Captain Stokes describes it as being extremely perilous. 
'' The anchors,** he says, *^ were in 23 fathoms, on a bad bottom, sand and 
coraL The squalls were terrifically violent. Astern, at the distance of 
half a cable's length, were rocks and low islets, upon which a furions 

* Agatntt pi SIOl 
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surf raged, and on whicli the ship must have been ineyitablj driven, if 
the anchors, of which three were down, had started." 

Between the Bocas and Jesuit sound the coast is more unbroken, and 
lower than usual. In lat 47^ IT S. lie some reefs which project 2 miles 
to seaward ; but behind them there was an appearance of a bight 
which might perhaps afford anchorage. 



is quite unfit to be entered bj anj ship. It terminates 
in two inlets, Benito and Julian. The former is bounded on either side 
by high mountains, and terminates in low land, with a rivulet that 
originates in a large glacier. The latter ends in high mountainous land, 
with streams of water between the hills ; one part of it is difilj, and it 
has on the south-west side a long sandj beach. In its entrance a large 
island makes the passage on either side very narrow, and both of them 
are rendered still more so by rocks and islets. 

' ZAViBS X8&Aan> is separated by Cheape channel from the main, 
which is 11 miles long, and 4 wide, and is high and thickly wooded with 
lofty trees. The only two anchorages which it affords are noticed and 
named by Machado, the northern one Port Xavier, the southern Ignacio 
bay. The former is by much the better place, being secure from the pre- 
vailing winds, with 1 7 fathoms at 800 yards from the shore. The south end 
of the bay is a sandy beach, backed by tall beech trees. The shore to the 
south of Xavier bay, for the first 4 or 5 miles, consists of a high, steep, clay 
cliff, with a narrow stony beach at its base, rising into mountains of 1,200 
or 1,400 feet high, which are covered by large and straight-stemmed trees. 
The remainder of the eoast, to Ignacio bay, is low, and slightly wooded 
with stunted trees ; and its whole extent is lashed with a furious surf, 
that totally prevents boats from landing. Ignacio bay affords anchorage 
in 9 fathoms. The western coast of the island is lined by reefs extending 
2 miles off, upon which the sea breaks high. 



lies in the north-east comer of the Gulf of Penas, 
between San Estevan gulf and Cheape channel. It takes a north-easterly 
direction for 8 miles. The land about the harbour is high, rugged, and 
rocky, a peak on the south side being 1,540 feet high, but by no means 
destitute of verdure. The interior shows many lofty-peaked and 
craggy ranges of snow-covered mountains. The points of entrance 
are 2 miles asunder, bearing fh>m each other N.E. ^ E. and S.W. i W., 
and are thickly wooded and low, compared with the adjacent land. 
Between them the channel is from 35 to 40 fathoms deep, over a mud 
bottom, and to within a cable's length of the rocky islets that fringe 
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tlie. shore for the breadth of a qaarter of a mile. On approaching the 
harbour the verj muddy ^pearance of the water is rather startUng ; hot 
the disooloratioQ proceeds only from the freshes of the river, sad the 
streams produced from an extensive glacier that stretches many milss to 
the northward into the country. 

The course in is E.S.E., until in a line between the Inner north poin^ 
and an inlet on the south shore fronted by five or six wooded islets. Then 
haul up along the port or north side of the harbour, as close to the shore 
and as far as requisite to an anchorage. The best berth is when the twa 
points of entrance are locked in with each other, and within 1^ cabW 
lengths of the sandy spit which proceeds from the western end of a high 
and thickly^wooded island. The ground is excellent, and so tenscioo^ 
that it was with difficulty that the Beagle lifted her anchors. Shelter, 
wood, and water, however, are the only advantages offered by the harbour. 
Environed by lofty mountains, from 1,400 to 1,800 feet high, and ioe*filled 

* 

valleys and ravines — ^it is chill, damp, and dreary. A fe^ birds, and a 
small number of hair seals, were the only living animals seen. Not a 
trace of human beings was observed. 

For knowing Kelly harbour the glacier is a capital leading-mark, being 
a large mass of ice lying on the low ground to the northward of the har- 
bour. The water at the anchorage, at half tide, was quite fresh, but 
too muddy to be fit for immediate use. When in the fair way of tfie 
harbour, the Sugar Loaf in HoUoway sound in Tres Montes gulf will be 
seen just in a line with the extremity of the land, to the northward of 
Furcell island, bearing nearly West. The north point of the harbonr 
is in lat. 46^ 59' S., and long. 74'' 05' W. ; and the variation aboat 
20"" easterly in 1828, or 20'' 40' E. in 1860. 



is 10 miles north of the north-east end o( 
Xavier Island, between Cirujano island, and a long sandy beach, which 
curves round to the north-west, towards the entrance of the River San 
TadeOy and on which a furious surf breaks. In the centre of the entrance 
there is a small islet, called Deadtree island. 

San Estevan gulf is one of the best harbours of the coast» being easj of 
access, and with qaoderate depth of water all over ; good holding-ground 
and clean bottom. The best anchorage is about 2 miles N. W. by W. of 
Deadtree island, in from 4 to 6 fathoms, sandy ground. This will be at 
2 miles from either shore, but the berth is quite land-locked ; and, if 
necessary, anchorage may be taken up much nearer to the land. 

Oa ofermaao tttaadf above-mentioned, the surgeon of the IVager was 
buried. The missionary priests describe a port on the island, called San 
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Tomas. The island is separated from the extremily of Forelins peninsula 
bj a straity from a mile to three-qoartera of a mile wide.* 



a strip of land 10 miles by 3 wide, forms the 
southern shore of San QuMitin sound ; it ends in an isthmus of low sandy 
land, scarcely a mile wide ; the one over which I think it may be in^ 
ferred, from the '^ Narrative,'*'!' that the canoes in which Byron and his 
companions were embarked were carried. At one day's journey by land 
to the westward of this isthmus, Byron describes a river, up which the 
Indian guides attempted to take the Wager^s barge4 This river, if it 
exists, probably falls into Bad bay. 



quJUiTiJr BOUWD. — ^The western branch of the gulf extends for 
10 miles between the main and Forelins peninsula ; it terminates in 
continuous low land, with patches of sandy beach, over which, among 
other loity mountains, one called the Dome of St. Paul is seen. The 
shores are thickly wooded with shapely and well-grown trees ; the land 
near the beach, for the most part, is low, but rises into mountainous 
peaks ; some of which, in the interior, are 1,500 feet high, but not craggy^ 
Aldunate inlet is the north-west branch of the gulf, and is 8 miles in 
length. 



lO. — Its mouth is easily distinguished on entering 
the gulf, by the sand-hiUs on each side of its entrance, and the eastern 
trend of Cirujano island bearing S. by W. |- W. A sandy beach extends 
east and west of it for many miles ; the land is low and marshy, and 
covered with stumps of dead trees. It has a bar entrance, much of whidt 
must be nearly dry at spring tides, a heavy swell breaks upon it for its- 
whole length, so that no opening or swatchway is left, and, except in very 
fine weather, it is very hazardous to cross. At the mouth, the breadth is- 
not more than a quarter of a mile ; but, within the entrance, it opens to a. 
basin of some extent ; and at 3 miles up it is 300 yards wide, after which 
it gradually narrows. 

Nine miles from the entrance, the stream is divided into twa 
arms ; the northern, or Black river, takes a northerly, and the other 
an easterly direction, the former is a strong and rapid stream quite 

* This circumstance was obtained from Pedro Osorio, an old soldier at ChOoe, wha- 
was one of the old missionary voyagers. Captain King asked him why it was called Bl 
Cini]ano, to which he replied; " Forqne alii mnrio el cimjaao del Wager."— (Becanse 
the surgeon of the Wager died there-) Pedro Oaorio also stated tiiai he well remembered 
Byron's party, although it was eighty-eight yean since they visiied the island.— See also* 
Bpten^M Narrativej p. 147. 

t BifrmCg Narrativ€, pp. 119 and 120. } Ibid., pp. 108 and 111. 

Q2 
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aninflueQced bj the tide, which, howeyer, extends for a short du- 
tanoe up the eastern arm, but beyond that the current down becomes 
gradually as strong as in the Black river, its banks are comparativelj 
barren to those of the Black river, where the wood is very thick. The 
courses of both arms are very tortuous, and the bed of the river was so 
choked with trunks and branches of trees as to prevent it being properly 
explored, as well as the discovery ,of the Desecho, the place where the 
Indians carry their canoes across the Isthmus of Ofqui. 



is separated from Forelius peninsula by a good 
channel, 2 miles wide; it is moderately high and thickly wooded, and 
about 6 miles in circuit. About mid-channel, and nearly abreast of the 
east end of the island, there is a rock only a few feet above the water. 
The channel between the island and the rock is from 18 to 22 fathoms 
deep, and the bottom sandy. 



r lies 9 miles W.N.W. from Purcell island. Here the Beagle 
anchored after dark, in 8 fathoms, sandy bottom, and left it at 9 o'clock 
on the following morning. Of this place, Captain Stokes remarks :^"At 
daylight, we found that we had anchored in a small bay about half a 
mile off a shingle beach, on which as well as on every part of the shore, a 
furious snrf raged that effectually prevented our landing to get chrono- 
metric observations. The mouth of this bay is N.E. 9 leagues from Cape 
Tres Montes, which in clear weather may be seen. Like all the shores 
of the Gulf of Penas, it is completely open to the south-west, and to a 
heavy rolling sea. About 9 a.m. we left it, and proceeded to trace the 
coast to the South-east.'' 

Tbe amup of CAJPB TBSS MOWTSS occupies a space of 16 by 12 
miles to the westward of Bad bay, and includes Byron's group of the 
Marine islands,* upon one of which, the Sugar Loaf, a mountain 1,840 
feet high, is very conspicuous ; and was noted as being seen from the 
Wager the day before her wreck. Upon the Main, about 6 miles N. \ W. 
from the Sugar Loaf, is another equally remarkable mountain, which was 
called by him the Dome of St. Paul, and is 2,284 feet high. 

At the norih-west comer is Hoppner sound, about 5 miles across ; and 
from its south-west end a deep inlet penetrates 7 miles to the south- 
west^ reaching to within 2 miles of the exterior coast, from which it 
is separated by an isthmus of low and thickly-wooded land. The Beagle 
anchored in Hoppner sound, near the mouth of the inlet. The Marine 
islands leave but little room for entering the sound ; but the southern 

* It was here that four marines Toluntarily remained on shore during Byron's periloiu 
boat Toyage, after ih» wreck of the Wager.-~Bpvii'« Narrative, p. 85. 
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channel, though narrow, has plenty of water. On the south-west side of 
the Marine islands is Hollowaj sound, leading to Port Otwaj, an inlet ex- 
tending for 5 miles into the land, in a south-west direction. 

Veonuui Xniet, at the north-east comer of Tres Monies gulf, ex- 
tends for 17 miles into the land, where it terminates ; hut it is of no use, 
as the water is too deep for anchorage. It is the resort of large numbers 
of hair seals. 

Notwithstanding Captain Stokes' conviction that Neuman inlet was 
closed to the northward, it is still possible that there may he a communica- 
tion between it and the Gulf of San Bafael. It is said that a boat went to 
the head of this inlet ; but a boat passing along one side of a sound, or 
arm of the sea, 2 or Smiles wide, may easily overlook, or not discern, the 
opening of another arm, which is partly, if not entirely, land-locked to a 
distant observer's eye. Instances of this nature are too numerous to 
specify : one instance may be given — that of the Magellan channel, lead- 
ing from Magellan strait to the Barbara channel, which, after the first 
examination, was esteemed to be a sound, closed at its southern entrance. 
Where high headlands in a hilly country overlap one another, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish all the openings without actually tracing the whole 
shore. 

Wvart otway. — The entrance of Port Otway is on the south side of 
Holloway sound, 14 or 15 miles from Cape Tres Montes, and may be readily 
known by its being the first opening after passing Cape Stokes. Off the 
mouth are the Entrance isles, among which is the Logan rock, having a 
strong resemblance to the celebrated rock near the Land's End, in Corn- 
wall, the name of which it bears ; it is broad and fiat at the top, decreasing 
to its base, which is very small, and connected to the rock upon which it 
seems to rest. Immediately within the entrance on the western shore 
there is a sandy beach, over which a rivulet discharges itself into the 
bay ; and just off that beach anchorage may be had in 9 or 10 fathoms, 
the most convenient berth that the port affords.* 

l^early 2 miles from the entrspce the port opens into a large but deep 
inlet, with 2 arms extending to the south-west and south-east 3^ and 2 
miles respectively. This inlet contains anchorage all over it, but the 
depth is generally inconveniently great, being from 20 to 30 fathoms ; 
an island also lies in tbe mouth, with a narrow passage about a cable 
broad on each side ; the eastern one is shoal. Wood and water is 
plentiful, but H.M.S. Salamander hauled the seine here without success.^ 

As a place of refuge, or for any maritime purpose not requiring very 
dry weather, few ports on any uninhabited coast can be better adapted than 



* See Admiralty Flan of Port Otway, No. 1,325 ; scale, m «• 1*0 inoh. 
t Bouwks of X Jenkins, Master, B.K. 184d. 
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Fori Otway. It was thorough] j examined by the officers of the BeagU 
under the direction of the Ute Captain Stokes, in 1628. 



OJk»a TMMM MOVTBS is a bold and remarkable headland, rising from 
the sea to the height of 29OOO feet ; free from all outlying dangers, is one of 
the safest and easiest of landfalls, eyen in blowing weather and on a lee 
shore ; there is little or no current, and plenty of drift to leeward, if dark- 
ness should prevent anchoring the same day. It lies in lat. 46? 58' 57" &y 
and long. 75° 27 50" W., and is the southern extremity of the pen- 
insula. Cape Raper lies to the northward, in lat. 46° 48' S., but rocb 
and breakers extend from it for half a league to seaward. 

The G&iMATa of the coast of Western Patagonia^ which has been 
described in the foregoing pages, is cold, damp, and tempestuous. The 
reigning wind is N.W. ; but if it blows hard from that quarter, tk 
wind is Tory liable to shifl suddenly round to the westward, and to 
blow still heavier, raising a mountainous and ofiten a cross sea. These 
westerly gales, however, do not generally last long, but veer round to 
the southward, when the weather, if the barometer rises, will probablj 
clear up. Should they, however, fly back to the N.W. again, and the 
barometer remain low, or oscillate, the weather will doubtless be worse. 
Easterly winds are of rare occurrence — ^wben they do come they are 
accompanied with fine clear weather ; whereas westerly winds bring with 
them a constant fall of rain, and a quick succession of hard squalls and 
showers. 

Should a vessel be near the coast during one of these northerly gales, 
it would be advisable for her to make an offing as quickly as possible, in 
order to guard against that sudden shift to the westward which is almost 
certain to ensue. The discovery, however, of the anchorages of Fort 
Henry, Fort Barbara^ Port Otway, and St. Quentin Sound, has veiy 
mnch reduced the dangers of the lee shore ; and a refuge in either of them 
will often be preferable to passing a night on this coast during a severe 

gale. ^ 

The barometer falls with northerly and westerly winds, but rises 
with southerly. It is at its minimum height with N.W. winds, and at its 
maximum when the wind is S.E. The temperature is rarely so low as 4fft 
.excepting in the winter months. At Fort Otway^ in the Gulf of Fena^ 
•the maximum and minimum for nineteen days, in the month o£ Jan0 
(winter), were respectively 51^ and 27^. 

V Tipagi' High wateTf on most parts of this coasts takes place within 
half an hour on either side of noon. The stream is incoosideraU% ^ai 
-^e rise and fall rardy more than 6 feet. - 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE GULF OF PENAS TO CHILOE ISLAND. 
Yauixion 21^ to 19° East in 1860. Axmnal increase abont 1' 



Fbom Cape Tres Montes, along the coast, bj Cape Raper to Cape 
GlQlegoB, there is no outl3ring danger. The land is high, from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet, and the water deep. Se€ view on chart.* 



\ — ^Boond Cape Gallegos, a bold promontory, barr^ 
to seaward, and rising abruptly from the water, lies San Andres bay, con- 
taining no good place for large ships, but a secure anchorage for small 
vessels in Christmas cove^ which is not half a mile across, but sheltered 
from all winds except those from the northward. Though apparent]^ 
much exposed to this quarter, the danger from such winds is more 
apparent than real, as they do not become very strong till they are some 
points to the westward of north, and much sea would not be raised till then* 
The Seagle passed some days there in smooth water, while it was blowing 
a hard gale from the westward outside.f 

Coa« Zatot is another deep cove, a mile to the southward of 
Christmas cove, stretching in-shore to the foot of a remarkable cone 1,600 

« 

feet high. It is quite sheltered, but difficult of access, and still more difficult 
to quit, on account of its narrowness. Even with a N.W. wind no swell 
penetrates the interior of Cone inlet ; and there is a natural dock at the 
inner part on the north-east side. On the northern side of San Andres 
bay, at the head of a deep bight, there is a large basin which is well 
called Useless cove, being unfit for any kind of craft. Cape Pringle forms 
the north side of San Andres bay ; and between it and Rescue point the 
land is considerably less high ; there may be anchorage in Stewart bay, 
and Cliff cove seemed to be a promising little place, but neither was 
entered. 



VOBT BAM asTBVAV, 20 milos from Cape Pringle^ has a very good 
anchorage in 10 fathoms water, under Resoue point. Fresh water may be 



■*«i 



* See Chart West Coast of America^ Sheet II., No. t;325 ; scale, m » 0-13 of an inch, 
t Sf Admhalty Flan ef 8aa Andres twy, Na 1,107 1 scale, m — 1*0 inch. 
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obtained easily in the stream at the head of the inlet» or from runs near 
the anchorage. Dark hill, 2,150 feet above the sea, is an excellent nuui 
for this port ; there is no hidden danger, provided that the rocks at the 
point have a fair berth given to them of a cable's length. A ship should 
anchor close to the west shore, under shelter of the reef off Bescue point 



«iie KSX&nm SOCKS are a cluster of outlying dangerous rocks 
scarcely above water, on which the sea breaks, lying N. by W. } W. from 
Bescue point, and 6 miles from the nearest land, Duende island, just oat* 
side a line drawn from Rescue point to Cape Taytao. Doubtless there is 
anchorage under the lee of Usbome islands, or behind Mount Alexander, 
or within Cornish opening, or Bums inlet ; but the Beagle*8 officers did 
not explore them. 

OAFB TATTAOf bearing N. by W. 25 miles froni Port San Estevan, 
is one of the most remarkable promontories on this coast ; it makes like 
a large island pointed at the summit ; nearly 3,000 feet in height, and 
rugged, barren, and steep, several rocks above water lie around it ; none^ 
however, a mile off shore. The coast between this Cape and Bescue point 
is broken and rugged. See view on Chart, No. 1,325. 



r is round and beyond the headland, within a cove 
of which one of Lord Anson's squadron, the Anna Pinh^ employed as a 
victualler, took refuge from westerly gales. She anchored under Ynehe-mo 
island, but drove from thence across the bay, and after slipping or cutting 
her cables, brought up in Port Befuge in the south-east part of the bay, 
where she lay some time in security, refitting.* 

Tadie-llo ZBlaad, 450 feet high, is on the western side of Anna Pink bay* 
The remains of a large log hut and a number of goats were found on the 
island. Probably the Anna did not in the first instance go near enoogii 
to the island of Ynche-mo, for therjB" is good holding-ground in 15 or 20 
fathoms on its east side ; Penguin islet bearing North, and the highest 
part of Ynche-mo S. W. 

Canaveral Cove, at the entrance of Port Befuge, though small, is ^^7 
convenient for refitting, or for executing any repairs. Patch cove is bo 
small as to be unfit for vessels of any size exceeding 200 tons. 

North-east of Ynche-mo, about 6 miles distant, are the Inchin or Sas 
Fernando islands, and next to them are the Tenquehuen, Menchuan, vA 
Puyo islands, among which no doubt there are many good anchorages, vA 
abundance of fresh water, wood, wild herbs, and fish, usually found on 
•these coasts. The western extremity of Menchuan island is low and has 

* See Plan of Anna Pink Bay, No. 1,298 ; icalM, m s= 0*5 and 1 *S inch. 
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several rocks near it, therefore a good berth should be allowed in passing. 
Between Ynche-mo and the Inchin islands are several rocks and islands^ 
lying at the entrance of Wickham or PuUuche inlet. This inlet separates 
the Chonos archipelago from the peninsula of Tajtao. 

As a general rule it maj be observed that there are no sand-banks 
little or no current, and, generally speaking, few hidden dangers on ^e 
west coast of South America, between the Straits of Magellan and Chiloe. 
Rocks under water are either buoyed bj kelp, or are distinctly visible to an 
eye aloft, if the sea does not break on them so as to show their position 
exactly to an eye on deck. 



CB0V08 ABCHZPS&ACMi extends from the peninsula of Taytao to the 
island of Chiloe, between the parallels of latitude 46^ and 44^ S. ; it consists 
of a large number of barren, rugged, and lofty islands, rising to an elevation 
of 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea. The interior sounds behind these 
Islands have not been surveyed, but they are supposed to contain harbours 
as numerous as the islands. The inner coasts of Skyring, Clements, 
Garrido, and Isquiliac islands, are like the outer, high, rugged, and barren, 
ranging to about 3,000 feet above the sea. In the middle of Darwin bay, 
that large bight between Tenquehuen and Yallenar islands, is a detached 
and dangerous islet named Analao. The wide inlet called Darwin channel 
leads out of Darwin bay into the interior sounds behind the Chonos 
archipelago. 



U within the Yallenar islands on the north side of 
Darwin bay, is well pointed out by the mountain of Isquiliac, which is 
3,200 feet high, very rugged, and triply peaked. It is an excellent road* 
stead, easy of access and egress. The best anchorage is in about 
12 fathoms water, near the little islet, marked (a) in the plau, which lies 
off the south-east end of Three Finger island. The Beagle lay there 
daring a heavy S.W. gale.* 



or Socorro island, 9^ miles long, lies north-westward about 
30 miles from the Yallenar islands ; under it there is good anchorage. It 
is from 400 to 700 feet in height, comparatively level, and thickly wooded ; 
generally its shores are sloping, and covered with verdure. Here and 
there are remarkably cliffy breaks, which show distinctly against the dark 
woodland. {See view on Chart, No. 1,325.) High water at full and 
change, 12h. 



or Narborough island resembles Huamblin in its character, and 
therefore differs totally from the rest of the neighbouring islands, which 

* See Plan of Yallexiar road, No. 1,838 ; acale^ ai ss 1*0 inch. 
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are high, rugged, and generaUy barren to aeairard ; while HwamHin ud 
Ypon are comparatiTelj low, level, and ferdk, raluaUe eren now, and 
likely to become more so, as abandance of vegetables and live stock 
might be raised on them for the supplj of shipping. Thej are botk 
easy to approach, or leaver and the rocks which lie aroaud their more 
exposed points are all distinguished by the sea always breaking on them, 
and may therefore be easily avoided. 

Under Ypun there is good anchorage in 12 to 16 fathoms, over cUj 
and sand ; and Scotohwell harbour, at the sontii-east part of the island, is 
not only a valuable place of refuge, but a secure and agreeable place for 
wooding, watering, or refitting. It should be approached from the north- 
"ward, because, although the passage south of it was examined, and 
appeared to have no hidden dangers, it is narrow, and there may be 
undiscovered rocks. On these islands a considerable number of seals were 
seen* 



r, between the Vallenar islands and Ypun, lies to the 
eastward of Huamblin ; it is encumbered by dangerous outlying rocb, 
and offers no good anchorage that is easily accessible between Stokes 
island, with its lofty MThiiip, 2,765 feet high, Bowlett, Williams isle, 
2,530 feet, James island, with Sulivan peaks, 4,250 feet high, Kent, Dring 
and Lemu islands. Paz, 1,150 feet, and Liebre islands, in the middle of 
the bay, are remarkable from their conical form, but they afford no 
shelter. 

The cluster of islands between Narborough and the Guaytecas offers 
no anchorages so easy of access to a stranger as those previously meo- 
"tioned. Coves indeed fit for small craft abound, but to notice each of 
them would tend to confuse the reader, for whose use these remarks are 
intended. A peak in Midhurst, the southern islet of the cluster, rises 
1,760 feet, and Mount Majrne, 8 miles to the eastward, 2,080 feet aborc 
the sea. The four northern isles of this cluster are high, about 6 miles 
in length each, are separated by nearly equal spaces, and preserve a 
remarkable parallellism in an east and west direction. 



form a group at the north end of the 
Chonos archipelago, at the entrance of the Gulf of Corcovado ; they 
consist of one large and several small islands. The peak of Guajteca 
Grande is 1,100 feet high, on the north side of it will be found an 
excellent harbour.* 

vomT :LOvr, — ^In approaching from the westward, the Guaytecas islands 
• 5m CbuU West Coast of Ameiiea, Sheet IV., Na 1,2S9 ; scaie, d « 7*4 inehet. 
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i^pear in a hniiim<x^7 ridge ; at their north-east point there is a remark- 
able flat-topped island^ and the south-west part diminishes ioto low land.' 
When seen from a considerable distance, such as 20 miles, the flat-topped 
island and the hnmmockj ridge are still conspicuous, this hummocky 
ridge appears to be the middle of a group of islands. On the left, lookbig 
to the south-east, there is a high, single-knobbed hUl inland, which lodcb 
as if quite insulated.; and as far again to the left, is the flat-topped island 
mentioned above, beyond which there appears to be aft opening : the lo^. 
hnd to the westward makes like many islands. In approaching it a good 
berth must be given to the numerous rocks that lie along the north 
and north-west shores of those islands, and allowance made for the 
stream of tide which is felt off* Huacanec islands, and causes a race off 
Chayalime point The farthest outlying rocks to be guarded against in 
approaching Port Low from the south-westward, is rather more than 2 
miles N. by E. from Patgui point ; but the sea always breaks on it, and 
as a precaution against being drifted too near in light winds, it ig 
advisable to keep to the northward of a line drawn due west from the 
north point of Huacanec island : the entrance to the port lies round the 
east side of that island. High water, full and change, 12h. 45m., rise 
7 feet » 

Svppiie*. — Port Low will furnish the usual supplies ; water of excellent 
quality, wood, fish, shell-fish, including oysters, and wild herbs. Of late 
years, potatoes have been planted by the otter-hunting and sealing partiee 
from Chiloe, and therefore a few may possibly be found there. This is 
a port in which a number of large ships might lie conveniently, it being 
one of the best harbours on the coast. 



lies distant about 20 miles westward of the Guay'% 
teeas islands. It is without a harbour except for boats; the highest 
part is the north-west head, Weather point, 800 feet above ^tie sea 
Beefs extend 3 miles seaward to the north and west. The island is 
composed of indurated clay (tosca)y which may be cut with a knife like 
chocolate. It is low in the middle, and high again at the south-east 
extremity ; it is well wooded, and formerly had many sheep on it^ while 
the aborigines lived there in peace. Small and Sheep coves are two land- 
ing places on its eastern shore. See view on Chart, No. l,289.f 



-This large and fertile island no longer presents to the eye 
the wild and rugged features which marked the great islands along thd 



* te Flan of F6rt Loir, No. 1,S9S; ieale8,m — 0*5 and 1*3 inch. - 
t tePlaa of Bmall and Sheep Gores in Hoafo island. No. 1,804; acale^'fli'ta s«o 
iadiee. 
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western coast of Patagonisy and up to the Chonos archipelago. Lower 
land, softer outline, and continued forest, of the thickest description 
characterixe Chiloe ; but the coast of the main land opposite, indnding 
the CordiUera, as it is jnstlj called, is as steep and rugged as that to the 
southward; and in height it exceeds them considerablj, though more 
thickly wooded. In Chiloe, no land exceeds 2,600 feet in height, while 
its average elevation is not above 600 feet The small island of San 
Pedro, however, off the south-east end rises to 3,200 feet 

Chiloe, with the Archipelago, which comprehends that island and the 
smaller ones in the Gulf of Ancud are divided from the continent by the 
Corcovado and Ancud gulfs, and at its northern extremity by the 
narrow strait termed the Chacao narrows. Chiloe extends from north 
to south about 100 miles, and from east to west 88 miles in its greatest 
breadth, abreast of Matalqui Paps, but a deep indentation in its centre 
reduces its breadth at that point to 14 miles ; its average breadth may 
be 25 miles, with an area of 22,500 square geographic miles. The 
whole island is a mass of rock, covered wiUr earth and clothed with wood, 
chiefly consisting of a sort of bastard cedar, durable, and affording excellent 
timber which is largely exported. Population of Chiloe and neighbouring 
islets may be 45,000. 

Among the numerous islands between Chiloe and the main, and along 
the eastern coast of Chiloe itself, there are many excellent harbours 
where abundant supplies of provisions may be found, except at its 
southern end* 



wwmo zs&AVB, makes at a distance like a rounded lumpy 
mountain ; when near, it proves to be wooded to the sununit, though 
3,200 feet in height. It is separated from Chiloe by San Pedro passage 
or port on the north, and the Huamlad passage on the west Port San 
Pedro is a small but secure harbour, which may be known by a white 
rock lying near the north-east point of entrance. In entering, care 
should be taken to avoid the 3-fathoms bank, extending two-thirds across 
the entrance of the harbour, if the tide is low. There are nearly 12 
feets rise at springs in this port.* 



0JLDvmuM9i aaa OAVOKTAB &OCX8 lie off Olleta point, and to 
the southward of the lofty island of San Pedro. The latter rocks are 
distant 4)- miles from the nearest land, and as the tide streams set 
towards them, they are dangerous in the night or during calms. 

muavBt 4 miles long with a hill on each extreme, lies off 

* See Flan of Port San Pedro, No. 1,804 ; scaler m « S inchei. 
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the soothem end of Chiloe. The roadstead, to the eastward of the island, 
is wild and unsafe. Off the southern shores of Chiloe there are many out* 
lying rocksy and it is therefore a coast to be avoided. Bound Yemcouma 
isle, and east of the southern extremity of Qnilan, sunken rocks stretch 
6 miles from the main land, but the sea breaks heavily on them. In San 
Pedro and Quilan islands there are no inhabitants. 



CAva QViXhasr, the south-west point of Chiloe, is wooded ; there are 
cliffs in its vicinity of a light yellowish colour, about 300 feet in height* 
The land adjoining is less wooded than that on the eastern and more 
sheltered parts of the island, though some trees are visible everywhere. 
The outlines of the land hereabouts are rounded, smooth, and rather 
horizontal ; it is a pleasant-looking hill and dale country. The cliffs on 
the sea-coast are not regular, nor do they extend far. From Cape Quilan 
to Pirulil head, 36 miles to the north, a similar character of coast line con« 
tinues ; there is no kind of anchorage, scarcely can even a whale-boat 
find a place of shelter where she could be hauled ashore. 

cvcsAO BAT, 46 miles farther to the northward, is bounded by a low 
beach, always lashed by a heavy surf. Cucao heights are remarkable, 
as being the highest and most level lands in the island : they are wooded 
to their summits, and in height from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Off all this coast, 
from Cape Quilan northward, there are no outlying or hidden danger?. 



is remarkable ; the heights over it rise about 2,000 
feet, and make from seaward in three summits. Proceeding northward 
between Matalqui and Cocotue heads, there is an inlet of the Chepu, 
behind which low land alone is visible. Cocotue heights do not attain a 
greater elevation than about 1,000 feet. 



Hfte vxvnrsmLA or abACirr is joined to the rest of the main island 
by a low isthmus between Cocotue and Caucahaupi, there is no outlying 
or hidden danger near them. This part of Chiloe has been thought to 
have some resemblance to the Isle of Wight, Caucahuapi, Guabun, and 
Huechacucuy headlands, being bold clifiy promontories ; the latter is a 
high, steep, and bare bluff. The above three headlands are the first seen 
when making the land near the port of San Carlos.* 



■HOA& is a circular reef of rocks about half a mile in 
diameter, lying 3 miles N.E. by E. ^ E. from Huechucucny, and 1^ miles 
W. by S. \ S. of Huapacho head. In the night, more especially, this shoal 

• 'See Flan of San Ciziot and Chaeao Narrows, Ko. 1,318 ; scale, ai • 0*5 inches. 
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should be guarded against, the land behind being a low sandy beaeb, and 
not then distinguishable. 

SVAVAOBO BSAB, a light coloured cliff, bare at the top, and broken st 
the seaward extremitj, forms the north point of the peninsala of Lacaj. 
The low extremitj of Hnapacho is sometimes called Tennj point; 
probably it extended farther seaward, and was more remarkable formerlj. 
The stream of tide is strong hereabouts, and must be allowed for, accord- 
ing to the direction of the ship's course. 

auoBT. — Ck>rona point or Huapilacuj light is 2k fixed tohiie light, varied 
every 2 minutes by 2k flashy at an elevation of 197 feet above high water, 
visible in clear weather from a distance of from 12 to 18 miles. This 
light is seen over the land of Hui^iacho ; vessels therefore approaching 
Fort San Carlos from the southward, after rounding Huechucucuj bead, 
should continue steering to the N.E., until the light bears S.E. bj E., 
when tbej can haul to the southward. The tower is circular, 32 feet 
high, and painted white. It stands on the high part of Huapilacuy point, 
S.E. by E. \ £. 1^ miles from Huapacho head, with the west point of 
Sebastiana islet, bearing N. by £. } E., centre of Cochinos island, E.S.E^ 
and Huechucucuy head, W. by S.* 

90Vr MAM OAm&os lies south of the peninsula of Lacuy* The 
entrance between Aguy point and Cochinos islet, is about 2 miles 
across, and from the island the port extends to the westward for nearly 
6 miles, with an average breadth of one mile. About 3 cables south from 
Arena point is a patch with 3 fathoms on it ; the plan is so complete that 
no further remarks need be made. The town of San Carlos de Anend, 
about 180 yards square, with a flag-staff in the centre, stands on Guihnen 
heights, at the southern entrance of the harbour. On the north dde 
there is a strong well built stone store-house, and opposite to it U the 
church, also of stone. 

•■BASTXAVA XBXAT, 160 feet high, lies N.E. | E., 4 miles from 
Huapacho head. A shoal called the Achilles bank extends 4 or 5 miles 
westward from the islet, over which there is considerably disturbed 
water, rippling and swelling during a calm, but during a gale breaking 
in high short seas. About 3 miles from Sebastiana there are 6 fathoms 
at low water on this ridge, and at 2 miles about 4 fathoms. When on the 
ridge, Chocoj head, at the entrance of the Chacao Narrows, is bidden bj 
Sebastiana, and on no account ought a vessel to get near this islet, for 
there the tide runs strongly and with dangerous eddies. 

* By the Chilian notice of March 1860, the longitude of this lighthoose is given as 
74^ 01' W., bat on Admiralt/ Plan, No. 1,318, Haapilac&j point Is in 7S^ 55' 45^ W. 
Corona point shonld be the Hoapilacny of the Admiralty Chut, not Hu^iMkcho. 
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istota form a rocky ledge about 2 miles long, lying to the 
northward of Sebastiana island. The north-west island is 140 feet high. 
These islands should never be approached from the westward within 
4 miles, Huapacho head may always be closed, and Sebastiana avoided. 

Vbe Ttatiea Baiik, lying about 2 miles south of Sebastiana island 
must also be particularly avoided ; it is a very dangerous shoal, 3 miles 
long, over which the tide runs with great strength ; the shallowest spot 
is on the east end, and is called by the natives the rock of Arenillas, this 
was found at slack water, and had not a fathom of water on it, the bottom 
being sand, or sandstone, or of hard tosca. Cochino's Islet with 2 peaks 
on it, lies nearly a mile from Guilmen heights, it has a shoal extending 
about a mile off its east point ; on it are 2 fathoms water. 

IKatieo VolBt lies 2 miles south-east from Cochinos islet. There is a 
patch of rocks lying N.N. W., one mile from this point, and all the bottom 
thereabouts is very irregular ; patches of kelp are seen frequently, but they 
seem to be attached to large stones as well as to rocks. From Pecheura 
point, 3 miles north-east of Mutico point, a rocky patch runs out for a 
quarter of a mile, forming the termination of a bank extending from 
the shore between it and Mutico point, and is possibly connected with 
the Yngles bank. 

TZDB8. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Fort San Carlos at 12h. 
14ni. ; the rise of tide being about 11 feet at springs, and 7 to 9 feet at 
ordinary neaps. 

iisUBCTXOirB. — ^Vessels bound to Port San Carlos should steer for 
Huapacho head, keeping it to the southward of east, on account of the 
Huapacho shoal, and thence along shore, at less than half a mile distant 
round Huapilacuy, and Aguy points, to avoid Achilles and Tngles banks, 
to an anchorage near Arena point, under Baracura heights. Between 
Aguy point and Baracura head, a ship should not close nearer than half 
a mile, as a shoal, called Pechucura, extends to nearly that distance, 
half way between the two points. Cochinos islet midway between Guilmen 
heights and Mustico point bearing S.E. by E. forms a good mark from 
Huapacho head to the entrance of the port. The best anchorage for a 
large ship is with Aguy point bearing North, and the extremity of Arena 
point S.W. Trading vessels anchor off the town of San Carlos in 
4 fathoms water, with the town bearing about East, but it is an exposed 
and insecure position. 

CBACAO VAsacvrs are entered after passing the Yngles bank ; they 
are about 11 miles long and from one to 2^ miles wide, with from 10 to 
40 fathoms in mid-channel. On the north coast, that of the mainland, are 
Carelmapu and Chocoy heads, steep cliffs, in front of which runs a 



J 
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powerful stream of tide. There are two channels into these narrows, one on 
each side of Yngles hank. The northern one is the best and has no 
known dangers. The southern, which leads from Fort Son Carlos^ is s 
dangerous passage^ and seldom used except by the large coasting boats 
called periagtuUy which alwajs prefer this channel, and for this reason 
the mariner is cautioned not to employ the masters of vessels at San 
Carlos as pilots, if his vessel draw more than 6 feet water. There is 
water for any ship between Sebastiana and Chocoy head, avoiding the 
sand-bank half a mile from the east point of the island, as well as 
to the eastward of the Carelmapu rocks ; but so continual is the heayy 
westerly swell, and so strong the tide, that no vessel ought to attempt 
those passages unless with a local pilot on board, a commanding breeze, 
and a favourable time of tide. 

Pnnoim Volnt, on the south side of the Chacao Narrows, is low, with a 
sandy beach. In a line between this point and Sebastiana, 2 miles irom 
Punoun point, there is a knoll with but 4 fathoms. San Grallan point, 
on the southern shore of the narrows, open to the southward ol Coronal 
point, leads to the northward of this bank, but if touching closely, thej 
lead on it. Near Carelmapu point the passage appears free from danger, 
but the water is very deep, and to the eastward of the point a long shoal 
extends nearly half a mile from the shore. 

Veriagna Boeka lie nearly a mile to the westward of Punoun point, 
one is awash at low neap tides, and the other lies just to the westward. 
The easternmost rock shows itself an hour or two before low water at 
neap tides ; it is part of a reef of rocks running N.E. and S. W. about a 
cable's length. The west end of the reef dries in two places to about 
2 feet above low water at neap tides ; on the north-west and south-east 
sides there are 10 fathoms close to the rock, but in the direction of the 
reef 5 fathoms, at about 30 yards distance. Two cables* lengths to the 
westward of this rocky reef lies the other rock mentioned above ; it runs 
east and west about a cable's length, and on the east end, which is the 
shoalest, there is about half a fathom at low water. On the west end 
there is a patch which has about a fathom on it at the same period. Both 
rocks are covered with kelp, which, from the strength of the tide, shows 
only at slack water. During the strength of the flood tide there is heavy 
tide-rip off Punoun point, caused by the strong stream running over so 
very irregular a bottom. 

The rock on which the Pacific Company's mail steamer Prince of WaUi 
was reported to have been lost, is said to lie 2 miles to the eastward of the 
Periagua rocks ; it was searched for without success by Captain John 
Williams of the Chilian Navy, no less than 10 fathoms water being found 
in the locality. 
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Bay.— -Eastward of Panoun point, between it and Quintraquin 
point, IS tho island and the shoal bay of Lacao, where there is no good 
anchorage, though a ship might hold on there very well for a tide. 
Qnintraqnin point is steep-to, a bold cliffy point. 

Saa galittn P«iatv on the Chiloe shore, 2 miles from Quintaquin point, 
.i» steep, with a remarkable clump of bushes on its summit, which is 
aboat 500 feet high. The north shore opposite is low, except near Coronel 
point, where there are cliffs, about 100 feet in height, behind these cliffs 
the land rises to about 200 feet, and is thickly wooded. Between San 
Galian and Santa Teresa points, the distance across is just one mile ; it 
is the narrowest part of the passage from shore to shore, and half a mile 
farther eastward the rocks Petucura and Seluian divide the channel into 
two narrow passages, either of which may be used. 

»«taeara Book, lying three-quarters of a mile E. by N. ^ N. from San 
GraOan point, is awash at half tide. A line drawn from the extremity of 
Coronel point on the northern shore to the extreme point of San Gallan, 
and a line between the summit of Santa Teresa point and the summit of 
Chacao head, cross each other at the southern part of Petucura rock. 

Sohiiaa Book, more dangerous to large ships than Petucura, lies 
£. ^ S. from it, distant half a mile ; there are 12 feet on it at low 
water. Round it, as well as round Petucura, there is deep water, 
except to the eastward, in which direction a rocky ridge extends a quarter 
of a mile. The Seluian lies in a line between Remolinos point and the 
sharp-topped hill near Coronel point ; and also in a line from the summit 
of a bluff half way between Tres Cruces point to Santa Teresa point. Its 
line of bearing from Petucura rock is parallel to the trend of the rocky 
shores on each side. The stream runs very strongly over and past these 
rocks during the ebb, as well as the flood tide. 

cniaoao Bagr is situated on the south side of the east entrance of the 
Narrows, and there is excellent anchorage in about 10 fathoms, half a 
mile north of Chacao head. When the Spaniards first settled in Chiloe, 
their head quarters were at Chacao, and their vessels anchored in this bay. 
In the eastern entrance between Coronel point and Tres Cruces point 
there is deep water, about 50 fathoms. 

The state of the tide, and there being sufficient wind to keep a vessel 
under command, are the principal points to consider when about to pass 
Chacao Narrows ; and, on the whole, as the tide, strong as it is sets to 
each side of, rather than towards, the Petucura rocks, the passage 
of these Narrows is not so formidable as it appears to the Chiloe 
boatmen. 

TIBB0. — ^It is high water, full and change, in the Chacao Narrows, at 
Oh. 48m. ; the rise and fall being 1 1 feet. About a mile south of Tres 

[S. ▲.] B 
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Cmoes there is a stony point, after passing which, the tide is soaitdj 
felt ; and in Manao baj, just south of the stonj point, there is no stream ; 
abreast of that bay the north and south tide streams usually meet The 
nature of the tides around Chiloe will be hereafter described (see page 272). 
Here it will be sufficient to say, that the tide wave from the ocean sets 
against Chiloe from the westward. The body of water impelled round 
the south end of this large island drives the waters of the Corcovado 
gulf northward into those of the Gulf of Ancud, at the north-weit 
point of which they meet the stream impelled through the Narrows of 
Chacao. Very little stream is felt in the middle of either of these gulfs, 
but there is a considerable rise and fall, viz., from 10 to 20 feet, sod 
more or less stream along shore and among the islands. 



is a low point of shingle, with a remarkable tree on 
its extremity ; and half a mile in-shore the land rises suddenly to about 
150 feet. Half a mile north-west of the point there is a bluff of the same 
height, with a rocky point projecting, and between this and the bluff boats 
may find a good covo. 



south of Chilen bluff, has good anchorage. Off tbe 
north-east point of Huapilinao head, on the southern shore of the cove, 
a reef of rocks extends above a mile from the point. Between Huapilinao 
and Queniao pointy there is a projecting stony beach, which at low 
waer dries out nearly a mile from the shore. The small village of 
Lliuco lies about 4 miles from Huapilinao ; the land between them is 
about 200 feet high, with steep wooded cliffs ; to the eastward of the 
village it is low, and continues so till near the point of Queniao, when 
it rises to nearly 200 feet. This point is low and stony, and like Chilen 
bluff has a remarkable single tree on its extremity. Shoal water 
extends nearly a mile off the point. About 1^ miles south-west from 
Queniao point, there is a sandy spit witb 12 feet water on it about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, when it deepens suddenly to 8 and 12 
fathoms near the shingle spit which forms the small but valuable harbour 
called Oscuro. 

OBOVSO vomTy formed between the mainland of Chiloe and the island 
of Caucahue, may become of great use, as the tide rises in it to.about 20 
feet : the water is deep close to the shore, and there is no swell 
The entrance is about 3 cables' lengths wide, and the point of the spit 
steep-to ; the length of the cove is three-quarters of a mile, and its breadth 
3 cables' lengths ; there are 7 fathoms water within 50 yards of low- water 
mark, and from 12 to 16 in the middle, over a bottom of mud and sand. 
The west side of the entrance is a rocky point, with stones lying off ^^ 
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half a cable's length. Veuels entering the coTe should keep close to the 
other Bide, under Lobos head, on the island of Caucahae, a steep bluff, above 
250 feet high ; behind which the land faUs suddenly, and is very low for 
a short distance, after which it rises again. In this cove a ship might be 
laid ashore* hove down, or thoroughly repaired^ with safety and ease. 
Any similar place on the west coast of South America is not known. 
It is high water, full and change, in Oscuro cove at Oh. 5dm. The flood 
tide here runs to the northward and strongly at spring tides, with a 
rise and fall of 20 feet. 

CBOCOV ponrr is a blu£f point about 200 feet in height, and lies a 
long mile to the southward of Quintergen point, the south point of 
Caucahue island, which last is low and stony, with a shoal spit of about a 
quarter of a mile in length. Between them lies Caucahue strait, and in 
the entrance there is no bottom with 50 fathoms. 

QVXCAVX B&im is the next point to the southward, between this 
bluff and Chogon point, the coast runs back a little, and in the middle of 
the bight the Hiver Colu meets the sea ; it appears too small for anything 
bat boats to enter. A flat extends about a quarter of a mile off the latter 
point, and near the end of it there is a large stone which shows at half 
tide. A rock is said to exist about the middle of the channel, and to dry 
at low water, but it was not seen by the Beagle's oflicers. There is a 
tide race between the Changues islands and Quicavi bluff. 

Q;iiloaTi lAfoon, lying about a mile to the southward of Quicavi 
bluff, is an excellent place for boats, for, when inside, they can lie afloat 
at low water ; but it cannot be entered until the tide has flowed some time. 
It is formed and may be known by a narrow shingle ridge, carrying a 
clump of trees, which runs out in a spit to the eastward of Quicavi bluff ; 
the land at the back rises gradually to about 250 feet, and is thickly 
wooded, with here and there a cultivated spot. 



CBAVOvas ZB&AiTBB lie eastward of Quicavi bluff, and at the distance 
of 3 miles ; they are four in number, and separated by a channel, run- 
ning nearly north and south, and 1^ miles wide in its narrowest part, 
in which there are from 48 fathoms to no bottom with 55 fathoms. The 
Western island is the loftiest, being about 350 feet high, and forming a 
ridge east and west : the north-east island has a round hill upon it, not as 
high as the former, and the other parts are much lower ; there are some 
cleared patches, but they appear thinly inhabited by Indians. 

A small island connected to the shore by a reef of rocks lies off the 
south-east point of the West Changues : at a quainter of u mile from it no 
bottom was found with 30 fathoms, but on hauling in for the entrance of 
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the channel between the East and West Cbangaes, it shoaled aaddenif 
to 2 fathoms, on a reef, which runs from the rocky point close to the small 
island. Northward of the reef is the entrance to a narrow chaimel» fit 
only for boats, which divides the Western islands. A reef runs off the 
north-west points of both the Eastern and Western islands ; the latter to 
the distance of 1| miles, and at its extreme end there are 10 fathoms 
water, with the west bluff of Meulin island a little open of the low point 
under the bluff of West Changues. A small island named Tac, and the 
Dugoab reef, lie southward of these islands. 

yuumr mmmr lies N. by W. ^ W., 4 miles from West Changues, 
and at the same distance from Quicavi point ; it appears to be a long reef 
running north-west and south-east, and dries in two plaoesy about a 
quarter of a mile from each other. This reef is always shown by its brewers. 



% — From Quicavi bluff to this point, the shore is flat for 
half a mile from the beach. A reef runs off the latter point, which dries 
at low water more than a quarter of a mile from the shore ; it is shallow 
for nearly half a mile and then deepens suddenly to 10 fathoms. The reef 
does not run off the extreme point, but from a bluff a little to the north- 
ward of it ; the point is low and thickly wooded for about a quarter of a 
mile, when it riBos suddenly to a range about 200 feet high : as the south 
side of the point is steep- to, within a quarter of a mile of it there is no 
bottom with 20 fathoms, and lialf a cable's length from the beach there 
are 7 fathoms. 

Tzoas. — The flood tide sctis close round the point of Tenoun, and then 
across the channel towards the Changues islands ; the ebb tide sets to the 
south-west close round the point, and at the beginning of the springs 
at the rate of 2 knots. 



four miles to the south-westward of Tenoun point, and 
in the entrance oi' tlic Quinchao channel, is low in the centre, 
gradually rising to a round hill terminated by a bluff, both to the north- 
ward and southward ; at a mile from its north-west face there is 28 
fathoms, sand and mud, but off all the points there are spits of shingle. 
After passing Linlin, no bottom was found in the centre of the Quinchao 
channel with 55 fathoms. To the southward of Linlin stands the smaller 
island of Linna, but it was not visited by the Betigle^s officers. 



[Bv with the isles of Meulin and Quenac, lie south-eastward of 
Linlin and Linna, and midway between Quinchao and the Changues 
islands. On Cahuache there is a round hill 250 feet high, which commands 
a good view of the neighbouring islands ; its north side is low, the south 
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slopes fiuddenlj to the beach, and off the north-east point are the Tenquelil 
ikies, joined to Cahuache by a reef on which there is only sufficient 
depth for a boat at low water. It is cleared, well cultivated, and many 
apple-trees are round the houses. It is peopled by Indians, with the 
exception of one family of Spaniards which occupies four or five houses. 

xiquia Seer, from 2 to 3 miles east of Cahuache, is about a league in 
length north-west and south-east, half a mile broad, and dries at low 
'Water. It is said that there is a passage between it and that island, and 
that a brig once passed through it. 



JkULV, A9ZA.V, and osAtnuvBO lie to the eastward of Quinchao 
point ; reefs extond off the north ends of the two former and from the 
latter as far as 2^ miles. At the south-west end of Alau, close to the 
entrance of the channel between it and Chaulinec, there is a small 
harbour or cove, formed by a low point, which appeared a good place for 
small vessels ; the point is steep-to, and the channel on that side clear. 



nie IIB8SKTO&S8 form a group lying to the south-east of Chaulinec 
inland ; in mid-channel between them and Chaulinec, there is 95 fathoms 
coral and broken shells. Talcan, 9 miles long, and 4 miles broad, is the 
largest with a deep inlet on its south-east end ; the smaller islets, Chulin, 
Chiut, Nihuel, Ymerquiua, and Nayahue, do not afford any shelter for 
vessels except at the northei*n end of the latter, which is divided into two 
by a narrow channel, with from 2 to 10 fathoms in it, but useless except 
for boats ; some rocks lie half a mile off the south-east point. Just out- 
side the entrance of the inlet, between the points, a bay is formed, in which 
lie several patohes of kelp ; and about half a mile beyond the line of the 
points there is a reef of rocks which dries at low water ; a small channel 
leads to the northward* of them into the bay, with 9 and 7 fathoms water 
till near the entrance of the harbour which is almost blocked up by kelp. 
The deepest water, a cable's length outside the entrance, is 3 fathoms. 

Bocks lie scattered off the south-west and southern part of Talcan 
to the distance of a mile ; and off its north point a shoal extends as far as 
1 1- miles, with from 4 to 6 fathoms on it. Two miles from this point 
there is a rock about 10 feet above the sea, frequented by seals. Vessels 
seeking anchorage among these islands should be cautious in approaching 
them, in consequence of these rocks. 

Taloan Znlet varies in depth from 12 to 7 fathoms, and for 2 miles 
from the entrance, either shore may be approached within a cable's length: 
the land on both sides rises gradually to about 200 feet, and is thickly 
wooded ; at the head it is low, and the shore flat and muddy ; there are 
two or three small huts in different parts of the harbour. The inlet is 
visited by people from the other islands in the season for fishing. The 
tide runs about 4 knots through the channel at springs. 
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is a remarkable sugar-loaf hill, on the main land 
abreast of the south-east point of Talcan ; it rises direct from the 
water's edge, and is thickly wooded to the summit ; to the southward of 
it there is a deep inlet with a small islet at its mouth. Midway between 
the south-east point of Talcan and the main there is 86 fathoms, coral 
and shells. Thirteen miles E.N.E. from mount Yilcun is the volcano of 
Chayapiren, rising to an elevation of 8,100 feet, and to the southward are 
Corcovado and Yanteles at the respective heights of 7,510 and 6,725 feet 
above the sea. 



consists of small islets, surrounded by a reef lying 
S. W. } W. 5^ miles from the west point of Nayahue, nearly in mid- 
channel between Chiloe and the Desertores. 



is the largest of the group of islets lying in the baj 
south of Tenoun point, on the shore of Chiloe. It is almost 18 miles long 
running E.S.E. and W.N.W. Quinchao channel on its northern side 
narrows gradually to the westward, as far as the north-west point of the 
island ; it then turns suddenly to the south-west into the Dalcahae 
channel and is not more than a mile wide. On the Chiloe shore there 
is a small village called Dalcahue, where there is a saw mill. 

Baloabue Ghannel has soundings across it in from 4 to 10 fathoms 
mud ; but the north shore is shallow, and should not be approached nearer 
than a third of the breadth of the channel : this shoal runs round the 
bay abreast of Dalcahue, and, off the saw mills of that place, extends half 
way across the channel ; the best water is close to the shore of Quinchao, 
where there is 4 fathoms. The tide runs through the channel about 4 
knots at springs. 



oova and MMmr. — The Dalcahue channel opens out to the 
southward into a broad bay on each shore. On the Chiloe side lies the 
small cove and village of Relan : in the entrance of the cove there is 18 
fathoms. As far as its eastern point the shore is steep-to, but a flat there 
commences of shingle and large stones which dries at low water fVom a 
quarter to half a mile off, continuing as far as the low shingle pointy 
where it ends in a spit extending above a mile to the south-east ; the 
north-east side of the spit is shoal to some distance, but on the south- 
west side it deepens suddenly to 3 fathoms. 

TTP»il. Thft ebb stream sets very strongly across Belan reef to the 
south-east towards the channel, between the islands of Lemuy and Chelin. 
Between Lemuy and the main the stream was scarcely perceptible, what 
little was found appeared to set to the eastward ; spring tides rise J 8 
feet. 
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\ — South of Kelan there is a passage 10 miles long by 
about 3 broad, with 42 fathoms mud, in mid channel, which leads to the 
entrance of Castro inlet : the eastern entrance point is low and stony, 
but a vessel may pass at a quarter of a mile from it in 12 fathoms. The 
western side of the entrance is formed by Lintinao islet, which is joined 
to Chiloe by a sandy spit that dries at low water : on the outer point of 
this island, a stony point runs off about a cable's length to the eastward, 
but the south side of the point is steep-to. At half a mile above the second 
reach of Castro inlet, the eastern shore may be approached within half a 
cable, but the other side is flat and shallow for nearly half a mile from 
the beach, and shoals too suddenly for a vessel to go by the lead : in 
working up or down, a vessel should keep the former aboard, not going 
farther across than two-thirds the breadth of the channel. 

The eastern shore of Castro inlet is composed of steep wooded slopes, 
rising to about 150 feet above the level of the sea : the western shore 
rises gradually forming several level steps, which increase in height to 
400 or 600 feet ; behind them, at a distance of 5 miles from the beach, 
there is a range of hills nearly level, about 1,000 feet high and thickly 
wooded. On this shore, 7 miles from the entrance of the inlet, is Castro 
point, a level piece of land about 100 feet above the sea, running out 
between the small harbour to the northward, and the River Gamboa to 
the southward ; it terminates in a low shingle point, which is steep-to on 
its north side, but to the southward of it a flat commences, which follows 
the western shore all down that reach of the inlet. Two miles below 
Castro there is a small cove where vessels might anchor if necessary ; but 
there are 20 fathoms between the points, and it shoals suddenly a little 
inside of them. 

The town of Castro stands near the outer part of the point of Castro 
and consists of two or three short streets of wooden houses : two churches, 
one of which has been a handsome building, but it is fast falling to decay, 
and shored up on all sides (1834); the other also appears to have been 
well built, but is now nearly in ruins ; altogether Castro has been much 
neglected, and the people are poor. Between San Carlos and Castro, a direct 
distance of 38 miles, there is a road cut through the forest, 50 feet in width, 
in the middle of which is a causeway 5 feet broad, formed of logs of wood 
laid transversely. This road, however, can only be used in dry weather. 

Castro Barbour. — The small harbour to the northward of Castro point 
is half a mile in length and a third of a mile wide ; between the points 
there is 7 fathoms, but it shoals gradually to 3, about a quarter of a mile 
farther in ; the best anchorage is nearest to the south point, as the north 
side is shoal for about a cable's length oiT. In running for the harbour a 
vessel should keep the eastern shore abo{ird till she is abreast of it, when 
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she may stand across, and vrill thus ayoid the shoal to the southward of 
Castro point, which extends half a mile off. 



is a small harbour lying to the southward of Lintinao islet 
in which a vessel bound to Castro might wait for a favourable opportunity 
to go up, in case she found the winds baffling in the two first reaches : 
this is generally the case with northerly winds, however strong, outside, 
and no anchorage can be found in either reach until too near the shore 
for safety. The village of Quinched is about 3 miles to the westward of 
the harbour : the country is well cultivated and fairly inhabited for aboat 
8 or 4 miles on either side of Castro inlet, and the houaes are numeroufl) 
and surrounded with apple-trees. After passing Quinched, the land is 
only cultivated in patches, the rest being thickly wooded ; about a mile 
to the southward of the cove the channel is 1^ miles wide, with 41 fathoms 
in the centre. The tide at springs does not run above 1^ knots in the 
strongest part, and at neaps it is very little felt. Rise 18 feet. 



forms the southern side of the channel leading to 
Castro inlet. Opposite to the entrance of the inlet, on the north 
shore of Lemuy, Poqueldon, the principal village on the island, will be 
seen standing on the east bank of a narrow creek not deep enough to 
afford shelter for a vessel. There is, however, anchorage in 4 and 5 
fathoms water about a quarter of a mile from the east point. Tho 
village consists of about twenty houses, forming a square, one side of 
which is occupied by the church, the largest and the best, between San 
Carlos and Castro. Although not so large, Poqueldon appeared to be in 
much better condition than the latter place, and more prosperous. 

There is a cove at the north-west point of Lemuy, near which the 
shore is rocky and steep-to ; at its entrance there is no bottom with 20 
fathoms, but half way up it there is good anchorage for a a small vessel in 
from 10 to 7 fathoms, mud. The landing is bad ; the tide at high water 
flows close up to the trees ; and at low water the shores are very muddy. 

Dettf SettOlaad, the southern extremity of Lemuy island, terminates 
in a perpendicular cliff to the westward, about 150 feet above the sea 
surmounted by a round hill 260 feet high, which falls gradually to a low 
neck of land about half a mile long, and again rises to the same height. 
A stony flat extends three quarters of a mile off the point ; it is 8teep*to 
on the western side, but extends eastward to the next point, about 1^ 
miles off. Half a cable's length from the end of the shoal there ift 7 
fathoms, and at 2 cables' lengths no bottom with 30 fathoms. 

Apabon Folat and B0«f. — About a league to the north-east of Detif 
point the same headland throws out to the eastward Apabon pointi 
with a reef extending therefrom 3^ miles farther ; near its outer end there 
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is a rock always dry, and at low water the reef unpoverB for about a quarter 
of a mile on each side of it. No vessel should attempt to cross this reef 
although there are 9 feet at low water between the dry rock and the shorc^ 
because the tide sets over it strongly and irregularly. 

iiMBMH and qpfWKUT lie between the south-east point of Quinchao 
and Apabon point ; the north east extremity of the Quehuy is called 
Irae], and is connected with it only by a narrow isthmus. Off Imel, for a 
xnile to the south-east, there is a shingle bank that dries at low water, and 
which very considerably narrows the channel between it and Chaulinec ; 
on this bank a French ship struck. 



r on the Chiloe shore lies on the west side of the bight formed 
by Lemuy island. Its northern point has two small low shingle islands off 
it ; they are connected by a spit, which is covered at high water : between 
the in-shore island and the point there is said to be a passage for vessels, 
but it appears very narrow. Off the north-east end of the outer island a 
spit extend with only 2 fathoms on it to a quarter of a mile ; its extreme 
point appeared to reach about a quarter of a mile more out. A mile to the 
Konth-east of Yal point there is a bluff head, and a little in-shore of the 
point there is a remarkable flat mound covered with trees. Between the 
points of the bay, which is 2 miles across, there is no bottom with 55 
fathoms. 

Tal CoTe lies to the northward of the bluff ; the points of this little 
harbour are sleep- to on both sides, and between them, in mid- channel, 
there is no bottom with 20 fathoms, but half way up there is good anchorage 
in from 5 to 12 fathoms, mud. There is no anchorage in the outer bay 
until within a quarter of a mile of the bluff head, where there is 23 
fiathoras, shoaling gradually to the low water mark ; it is not a fit place 
for vessels to anchor in, unless obliged to do so. The tide in the north 
side of the bay and in the cove is scarcely perceptible. On the west side 
there is a fiat mound, resembling that on the east side, but a little lower . 
they both show plainly from the southward, and are excellent marks for 
knowing the cove : the land at the back is low and thickly wooded. The 
south point of the bay, Tebao, is low but steep-to, with 10 fathoms 
within half a cable of the beach : a little to the southward of it the shore 
18 flat for a quarter of a mile off. 



lies opposite to Detif headland, and from near a 
rivulet to the eastward of it, a shoal, with 3 fathoms on it, fringes the 
coast for some miles ; to the southward the shore is rocky, with cliffs 
about 150 feet high. Lelbun point lies about 4 miles from Ahoni ; and 
abreast of it the shoal widens to nearly 1 ^ miles, deepening to 7 fathoms. 
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and covered with patches of kelp. The ebb tide sets to the eouth-eaat 
about 2 knots at springs. 



is low and rockj, and about 3 miles to the southward 
of Lelbun point. Some rocks, of a reef which runs out from it, dry about 
2 miles from the shore, but there is a passage for boats between and inside 
of them. About a cable's length outside the outer rock there is 5 
fathoms ; and from thence the shoal trends in towards a sandy point 
with a clump of bushes, about 2 miles to the northward of Quelan point, 
After passing that point at a mile from the shore the water deepens to 
12 fathoms. 



is a long narrow strip of land, very low and covered 
with trees, except in one spot, about 200 yards wide, half a mile from the 
point, where the sand runs across. The beach on the south-east side 
slopes gradually, and at a quarter of a mile there is 2 fathoms water. Off 
the point there is 7 fathoms within half a cable's length. Three miles to 
the eastward of the point the small island of Acuy rises from its low 
south-west point to a cliff, 200 feet high, on the north-east side ; from 
which some rocks stretch off nearly 2 miles ; but the whole islaud is 
surrounded by a shoal of rock and shingle with kelp, part of it drying at 
low water, and extending off the west point about a mile. After rounding 
the point of Quelan, by keeping along the inside of the spit, it will lead 
to the small harbour or cove of Quelan, the entrance to which is about 
hiaf a mile wide. 



laland, 13 miles long, and about 3 broad, lies south of Quelan 
point, and protects Quelan cove and Compu inlet. The channel between 
Quelan point and this island is about a mile wide, and the ebb sets through 
it to the westward about 2 knots at neap tides. A ridge of hills runs 
through the island of Tranque, from north-west to south-east ; they are 
about 300 feet high in the highest part, which is nearest the north-west 
end ; from thence they slope gradually towards the south-east^ and ter- 
minate in a low point called Centinela. The north shore slopes gradually, 
and is well wooded ; the island appears thinly inhabited. There is a small 
bay at the north- west point of the island, where the channel turud 
suddenly to the southward. Off the bay is an islet with 21 fathoms inside 
it ; this bay will do well for a vessel to wait the turn of tide. 



QmnbAir oova is about three-quarters of a mile long, and the tame 
broad, with 13 fathoms in mid-channel, but a shoal extends from the west 
point for a quarter of a mile in the direction of Quelan point, and the shores 
on either side should not be approached within a cable's length, at which 
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distance there are 3 fathoms. In every other part of the cove there is 
p^ood anchorage in from 5 to 8 fathoms, with 8 fathoms a cable's length off 
the beach. In its north-west comer there is a narrow creek, bnt fit only 
for boats ; and there are three or four houses, with patches of clear land 
aroand them. The inhabitants were Indians, and the surrounding country 
(in 1834) seemed thinly peopled. To the westward the land rises suddenly 
to about 200 feet, and is thickly wooded. 

^elan Bay. — On the north shore, about a mile to the westward of 
the cove, there is a small bay with an island o£f it, which affords anchorage 
for a vessel in from 10 to 13 fathoms ; the island may be approached 
within a cable's length, where it shoals suddenly from 10 to 3 fathoms. 
Compu is a deep inlet, on the Chiloe shore, abreast of the north-west end 
of Tranque island ; a little to the eastward of it is a smaller one, neither 
of which were examined. Between the points there are deep bays, and on 
the Chiloe shore about a mile from the turn in the channel there is a small 
cove, but it appeared unsuited for anything but boats. 

TZBB8. — The flood tide runs close round the points, and then strikes 
across towards the north shore, outside the small island, within which there 
is very little tide ; in the narrow channel it runs at least 4 knots at neap 
tides sweeping round the rocky points. 



is on the Chiloe shore, at the entrance of the south- 
west channel, between it and Tranque island. About a mile south-east 
from this point there is a stony reef, extending in a north-west and south- 
east direction about half a mile, part of it dries at spring tide ; the shallow 
part has kelp on it, but the shoal extends beyond the kelp about a cable's 
length each way ; inside, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, there is 
4 fathoms, which deepen to 12 about a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
About 4 miles from Cuello point lies the small island of Chaulin off the 
entrance of Huildad inlet. 



lies 5 miles. S.£. by S. of Cuello point ; its entrance 
is only 160 yards wide, but uiside the spit on the north shore it opens 
again to about a third of a mile j^at a mile from the entrance it again 
narrows to 2 cables' lengths, and then opens into a dear space of water 
from 1 to 2 miles wide, and 4 miles long. In the outer harbour there is 
good anchorage in from 5 to 9 fathoms ; the shores are steep-to, except 
along the bend behind the shingle spit, which is shoal for about 1^ cables' 
lengths from the beach. In the narrows between the two harbours, there 
is 5 fathoms water within 40 yards of either shore, and 20 in mid-channel. 

On the south shore stands the church, with three or four houses round 
it; the remainder (there are about twenty in all) are scattered along the 
sides of the harbour, chiefly on the ftouth side, with cleared patches of 
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^onnd round each of Uicin ; the land rises gradually from the heach for 
about a mile, whore it joins a ridge of hills 300 feet above the sea. 

Should a vessel wait in Huildad for a change of wind or weather, the 
outer harbour would bo the best, as N.W. gales blow very heavily down 
the inner harbour, while in the outer one a vessel would be sheltered from 

every wind. 

The tides at the entrance run on the ebb at springs nearly 4 knots, 
but inside they slacken considerably, except in narrows where the tide 
runs nearly as strong as it does in the entrance. 



to the southward of Huildad, between it and 
Chayhuao point, extends above a mile from the shore ; it is nearly covered 
with kelp, the tide at the outer edge of it runs about 1^ knots at springs. 
The shoal terminates in a long stony reef, which commences half a mile 
inside Chayhuao point and runs off to the south-cast ; some of the stones 
are dry at low water about a mile from the point, and at spring tides the 
whole of the reef is dry as far as the outer stones ; there is a channel 
between the south end of it and the north-east side of Caylin island, with 
deep water close to the reef. 

Between Chayhuao point and San Pedro passage there is a deep bay 
fronted by the islands Caylin, Laytec, and Colita, with the small cove 
of Yalad to the north-west of the latter. In the channel between Chay- 
huao point and Caylin island the flood tide sets to the eastward across 
the reef at least 3 knots at springs : after passing the reef it meets the 
outside tide coming from the southward. 



is 5 miles long, north-west and south-east, and about a league 
broad ; the north shoi*e is steep-to ; in the channel between it and Chiloe 
no bottom was found with 40 fathoms. On the uoi-th side of Caylin island, 
round a low shingle point, there is an inlet, which runs S.E. for 4 miles, 
where it terminates in three small coves ; it is not a good place for vessel^ 
there being from 22 to 30 fathoms in it, till within a quarter of a mile of 
its head, where it shoals suddenly to 12, and at a cable's length inside of 
that it dries at low water. The south-east side of the island is compel 
of cliffs about 100 feet high, with a shingle beach at their foot. A reef 
with 4 fathoms on its edge extends 1-^ miles from the beach. 

We found here an Indian village of 40 houses, containing about 2o0 
inhabitants (in 1834), who were glad to supply us with sheq) and 
poultry in exchange for tobacco and handkerchiefs ; they seemed anxious 
to know when the King of Spain would retake thejislands. 



is 6 miles long, and about 3 miles in breadth; 
it is separated from Caylin by a channel 2 miles across^ at the flouthcro 
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entrance of which there are 20 fathoms water: off its south-east 
end there are a few rocks, but no danger appeared beyond half a mile, 
where 4 fathoms were found. 



is low and thickly wooded, about 4 miles long, and 
1 ^ miles broad ; the channel between it and Chiloe is very narrow, and 
apparently not fit for a ship ; the land behind rises gradually from the 
coast, and forms a range of hills above 1,000 feet high. Between Colita 
and Laytec islands the passage is 1^ miles broad. The tide sets about 
one knot through the channel north of the islands. San Pedro is described 
at p. 252. 



^Returning to the northward to the Chacao narrows : — ^Abtao 
island lies 6 miles to the eastward of Coronel point. It is 2^ miles long, 
and one mile broad ; the north-west point is the highest, and ends in a 
blufi^ 80 feet above the sea, off which a stony fiat runs a distance of 
2 cables ; close to the flat there is 12 fathoms, and a quarter of a mile to 
the north-east 30 fathoms ; the shoal from the main runs off nearly a mile. 
From the south-east end of Abtao a shoal extends 1^ miles, with 5 fathoms 
near the extremity. The shore of the main land rises gradually from the 
beach to about 200 feet, and is thickly wooded ; at 1^ miles from the 
beach there is 35 fathoms. 



CASVA lies north-east of Abtao ; it is a round hummock, about 200 
yards long, surrounded by a bed of shingle, which is covered at high 
water, except at the north point, where a narrow spit remains dry ; a 
shoal extends a mile off its south-east end. Lami Bank has its north-west 
edge 2 miles east of Carva, and is always dry in several places ; the 
north side is about 2 miles long, and runs parallel to the shore, at the 
distance of about l^ miles ; in mid-rliannel there are 35 fathoms. 



VAMOM zaxjuni is composed of a number of detached hummocks of 
land joined together by low shingle ridges, some of which are overflowed 
at high water ; the land is clear, except the apple trees round the 
lioiises, and its greatest height does not exceed 150 feet. Half a mile to 
the north-east of its western extremity a stony reef runs to the northward, 
in the direction of the banks of Lami, and is dry at low water three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore. Tlie channel between it and the south 
end of Lami bank is about three-quarters of a mile wide, and at 2 cables 
lengths from the end of the reef there is 7 fathoms. Another reef runs 
off more to the westward, and to the distance of a mile. 

CA&BVOO. QinnrVt and OBXBBVAJPZ lie to the northward of Tabon, 
and are of a similar nature. Chidhuapi is low and nearly all cultivated, 
between its south end and Tabon there was no bottom found with 55 
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ftthonii. Qoenn pMnge between the islands of Quenn and Calbnco, is 
about three-quarters of a mile wide, with 21 fathoms in raid-channel; 
the points of both islands are low. A roeky flat runs off the point of 
QnenUy but it does not quite bar the channel. 

The town of Calbuco or £1 Fuerte, near the north*east end of the 
island, on a steep slope, is only a third of the size of San Carlos, bat 
superior to any of the other settlements ; the church is a large wooden 
building, though not equal to either of those at Castro, and the land 
about Castro is better cleared and cultivated. The beach off £1 Faerte 
dries at low water about a cable's length, and close outside there is 6 
fathoms, and a very little farther 17 fathoms near it ; the channel then 
deepens to 24 fathoms. The best anchorage is abreast of the town, about 
a third of a mile distant, and in from 20 to 22 fathoms, muddy bottom. 

WXiirQin, 7 miles in length, is the largest and most eastern of 
the islands between the Chacao narrows and Reloncayi Sound. It is 
thickly wooded ; on the eastern side the patches of clear land are veiy 
few, but on the other side, where the land is lower and swampy, they are 
more numerous. The south point is low» and rises gradually to a ridge 
about 300 feet, which runs through the island from north to south near 
the eastern shore. 

ynlnqnl Chaanel between the island and the main shoab graduallj, 
having 8 fathoms in the narrowest part, between the north point of 
Puluqui and the islet of Tantil, where it is about a third of a mile wide. 
In hauling round the point of Puluqui to the south-east it shoals to o, 
and then deepens to 8 and 16 fathoms ; the passage between Tantil and 
the main appears to be shallow. 

Soldaao VolBt, the southern point of Puluqui, is low, shingly, sod 
thickly wooded ; the high land rises about 200 yards in shore, and a flat 
extends a cable's length from the point : it runs nearly east and west for 
3 miles, and then turns to the north-west. After rounding this point, 
about a mile to the northward there is a small cove, the entrance of which 
is very narrow, and too shallow for a boat after half tide ; but inside it is 
about half a mile across with 8 fathoms in one part. CuUin islet lies off 
Auien point, on the eastern or main shore. San Jose shoal lies 1^ nulee 
to the northward of Cullin, with the clear space of a league between it 
and Puluqui island. 



•omn. — ^The strait between Cullin and Puluqui) only 
2 miles wide, forms the entrance to Reloncavi sound, which extends 20 
miles to the northward, and is about 12 miles across, from east to west- 
In this strait there is no bottom with 60 fathoms, and as far as informadoo 
could be obtained, there is no bottom with 120 fathoms throughout the 
sound, except in the neighbourhood of the islands and shoals ; aQcborage 
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may be found under both the fonnery and doubtleBs close along the 
shores on either eide, according to the prevailing wind. 

War isiaBd lies on the west side of the sound, separated from the 

mainland by the Huar passage, round the north point of which there is 

the small settlement of Ilque. To the south-east of Huar are two shear 

patches, Fucari and Rosario ; the eastern side of the latter lies 3 miles 

from the island. 

aKJLT&&av is on the same side of the soand, and 5 miles to the north- 
ward of Huar. There is a passage between the main and this island, but 
shoal patches off its south and west points. 

BOAT MOVTT. — Three miles north of Majllen is the islet of Tenglo 
separated from the coast by a narrow passage, at the north end of which 
is Port Montt, a prosperous town established by the Chilian Grovernment 
in 1853. The anchorage is good but open to the southward, There is a 
rise and fall of 15 feet. This port is only 15 miles south from the German 
colony on the banks of Lake Llanquihue, to which it has become the sea- 
port. The road lies through a forest of Alerse, a species of pine much in 
request for building purposes, upwards of 1,200 men are employed near 
Port Montt in felling this timber, and over a million deals are annuall}' 
exported.* The Pacific Mail Company's steamers call here every month. 

saxiOVCAVZ xvxiBT, — There is a deep inlet on the eastern side of 
Beloncavi sound, by way of which and the River Petrohue, through 
Todos los Santos lake, and up the PeuUa, a communication was formerly 
kept up with the Spanish Missionaries' settlement, on an island in the 
great lake of Nahuelhuapi ; but this mission was abandoned towards the 
close of the last century. To the south-west of the lake named by 
the Spaniards Todos los Santos, and about 23 miles north-east of Port 
Montt, is the volcano of Calbuco, 18 miles north of which, between the 
lakes Llanquihue and Todos los Santos, is the lofty volcano of Osomo 
or Purraraque, called also Huanauca, rising 7,750 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Tbe OOA8T of the continent in the Gulfs of Ancud and Corcovado, 
together with the shores of the interior sounds of the Chonos archipelago, 
have not been surveyed. They were explored by Don Jose de Moraleda 
in 1795, from whose charts the coast line on the Admiralty sheets Nos. 
1325, and 1289 is drawn in a faint outline, the mountains being fixed by 
Captain now Rear Admiral Fitz Roy. The plans of Reloncavi and 
Comau inlets in the Gulf of Ancud, as also those of Tictoc bay, Piti 
Palena, and Port of St. Domingo at the entrance of the Gulf of Corcovado, 
are from the same authority.f 

* See Mlttheilungen, &c., Gotha, by Dr. A. Petermann, Fart rv., I860; page 133. 
j- See Flans, Nos. 563, 564, 565, 566, and 567 ; Kale, m » 0*7 of an inch. 
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m on the east coast of Chiloe are verj irr^nlary being mudi 
influenced by the winds, as appears by the following table. The time of 
high water at Castro, and other places, is earlier in going to the south- 
ward ; yet at Huildad, which is more than 13 miles south of Castro, it 
was high water three-quarters of an hour later than at Castro ; but at 
the time it was blowing a heavy north-west gale at Huildad. The 
average time of high water in the north part of the archipelago is pro- 
bably about 1 o'clock on full and change days, which decreases gradually 
to about 12h. 15m. near the south end. It appears to be seldom regular, 
and was found to vary half an hour in two following tides. The rise was 
also very irregular, as the tides often rose higher when they were taking 
off. The night tides were always higher than the day, during the 
Beagle*$ visits. 

In Port Oscuro, the rise and fall at one time, at dead neap tides, was 
18 feet, and the next springs it only rose 16 ; by the marks on the shore, 
the rise and fall at some high tides had been above 24 feet. The greatest 
rise and fall is at this place, and it is the best for heaving down in the 
gulf, or for cutting docks, if they should ever be required. The only 
other place that would answer well for that purpose is the outer psrt of 
Huildad inlet, on the west side of which there is 9 fathoms close to the 
shore, and the coast is composed of rock, which would answer better than 
the sand and shingle of Fort Oscuro ; but the rise and fall is only 15 feet 
at spring tides, which would be too small for large ships. Port Oscuro 
may therefore be considered preferable. 

Tide Table for the Gulf of Ancud. 
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High Water 
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Carelmapu - - ^ 
Chacao narrows • - 
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48 
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Abtao island 
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Calbuco beach 
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Chacao bay - - - 
Huapilinao - • - 
Oscuro cove 


40 
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Qaicavi lagoon - - 
Cbangaes islands - 
Castro - - - - 


50 
31 
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20 
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Alan island - - - 


31 
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Poqneldon harbour 
Talcan island - 


54 
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Qnelan cove 

Huildad inlet - . - 


26 
56 
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CHAPTER XL 

CHILOE ISLAND TO COQUIMBO BAT. 
Yabiation 19^ to 15^ East in 1860. Amntal increase about 1'. 



CAmauiKAW zsKBTfl. — Ck>ntiniiing along the coast from Cliiloe, 
northwards, the islets of Sebastiana and Carelmapn require to be again 
noticed, in order that their yicinily may be widely ayoided. The tide 
sets strongly at times in races near them ; and when there is a swell 
£rom seaward with an ebb-tide running, the short high sea north westward 
of these islets is very straining to a ship, as well as dangerous to boats ov 
even to small vessels.* 



is low, with two small islets off it ; it lies 5^ miles north 
of the outer and largest Carelmapu islet. Maullin inlet, 6 miles to the 
eastward, is a shallow, wild place, exposed to a heavy breaking sea^ and 
unfit for vessels. It forms, however, the mouth of the river MauUin, 
which communicates with the German colony on Lake Llanquihne. 
Small deposits of coal have been found near this inlet, and also at Funta 
Pargu, 20 miles to the northward. 

Tbe COAST from Godoy point trends N.W. 8 miles to Quillahua 
point, thence N.N.W. 17 miles to Estaguillas point, and 9 miles beyond 
this to Cape Quedal, a projecting and bold promontory ; under a height 
which is very conspicuous (a part of the range called Fargo Cuesta) is a 
point called Capitanes. Both Quillahua and Estaguillas, as well indeed 
as most of the projecting points on the coast between Godoy and Galera 
point in latitude 40% have many detached rocks about them, but all 
dose to the shore, and the greater part above water. This part of the 
coast may be described in a few words. The land is high and bold 
without any outlying danger ; but at the same time without a safe 
anchorage between San Carlos and Yaldivia, a distance of 120 miles. Sound- 
ings extend some miles into the offing, though the water is deep. At 2 



• See Charti of Weit Coast of Soath 
1^74 ; fcale, m *- 0*12 of an inch. 

[A.S.] 



Sheets IV. and V., Noa. M89 and 
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miles off shore there is usually about 40 fathcmis water, at 3 miles aboat 
60, sad at 5 miles from 70 to 90 fathoms^ over a soft saudj aud maddj 
bottom. 



[Ov 9 miles from Cape Qnedal, is a higb, bold 
headland, dark-coloured, and part^j wooded ; the land hereabouts ranges 
from 1,000 to more than 2,000 feet in height San Pedrp bay lies between 
these capes. In it there is the mouth of a small ri^er, with a shallow bar. 
Maasano Cotc^ 23 miles to the northward, may afford temporary ahelter 
for small coasters : a river of no consequence flows into it Milagro cots 
is of a similar character. The river Bueno is nayigable within, and flows 
through a valuable tract of country, but there is a bar at its mouth which 
excludes all but the smallest crafi. 



is a prominent point of land with a low hill backed hj tiie 
remarkable heights called the Yaldivia hills, three in number, very con* 
spicuous, pointed at their summits, and about 1500 feet in height* Two 
miles and a half N.N.E. from Gulera point is Cape Falsa^ a low projec* 
tion, with rocks half a mile off it, but above water ; it is in a line with the 
xidge of Yaldivia hills, which are excellent marks for this part of the 
coast Hence the shore trends north-eastward 13 miles to Gonzales 
hea^ a wooded bluff cliff, immediately to the eastward of which is 
the Port of Yaldivia. 



-N.E., 2| miles from Gronzsles head, is Mill pointy of 
which some rocks lie about 3 cables' lengths. Mill point is rather steep 
and covered with wood ; between these is the entrance to Yaldivia, a port 
apparently spacious and really secure, but the portion affording sheltered 
anchorage for large ships is somewhat confined. Two river-like inlets 
open into the port on the south, and from the north-eastward come the 
livers Calla-caUa and Cruces, winding, and full of banks, and navigable 
only for small vessels assisted by a local pilot About 9 miles up the 
former river, on the east bank, is the town, still called the city, of Yaldiria, 
founded by Pedro de Yaldivia, a follower of Pizarro, about the year 1540. 
Woods clothe every hill about the town, and all the adjacent country is 
hilly, the land about Yaldivia ranging to 1,000 feet in height Water is 
plentiful, the climate being almost as rainy as that of Chiloe. ProTisions 
are cheap but not abundant There is a German Colony at this port 
in communication with the one on Lake Llanquihue. Population of Yal- 
divia is said to be 7,000.t 



• See View on Sheet No. 1,374. 

t Sm Admiralty Plan of Fort Yaldiyia, No. 1,318 ; scale, m « 2*0 inchei. 
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Vort mmsa Ourlo% which maj be closelj posaedi standfi on ^ihe seeoad 
poiai firom Gkmsales head ; on the opposite shore, nearly east of San 
Carlos, is mebia castle, off which there is 8 fathoms at 2 cables' 
lengths, and in mid-channel 7 fathoms water, from which the depth 
gradnalfy increases seaward. Amargo^ Point, on the western shore of 
tb6 por^ rather less than a mile from Niebla castle, is low, and has a 
small battery on it, dose to which there is deep water. About a mUe 
to the southward of Amargos point, at the farther side of a well-sheltered 
cove, 8 or 4 cables' lengths square, is the Corral fort. The best anchorage 
is Calvary cove, near Fort Corral, which is also the watering-place. 

iBMiaera aank lies midway and in a line from Corral fort to Hojo 
point, to which the water gradually shoals ; it is, however, dangerous to 
a stranger, because there is nothing to indicate its situation from the 
appearance of the water, which is always discoloured during the ebb-tide, 
bj the silt brought down the river. This bank, which extends nearly 
across to Corral fort, with some very shallow spots, detracts very mate- 
rially £rom the goodness of Yaldivia harbour. Manzera island, 300 feet 
high, lies to the south-east. From this island three openings are seen, the 
north-east being the river CaUa calla, leading to the town of Yaldivi% 
the south-east an unexplored inlet, and the southern the shoal bay of San 
Jaan. Bocks and banks extend for one-ddrd <^a mUe off the southern 
end of Manzera island. Although the plan of the port and river made by 
the Beagle's officers was correct in 1835, it ought not to be trusted either 
for the river banks or for the limits of the Manzera shoal for more than 
a few years. It is high water, full and change, in Port Yaldivia at 
lOfa. d5m.; the rise and fall being 5 feet. 



"Aozo anuLB is about 8 miles north of Gonaales head ; it is 
bold, and has deep water near : 2 miles off it are 20 fathoms. Thence the 
coast trends north, about 20 miles to Chanchan cove, at the mouth of the 
river Mehuin ; a tolerably good anchorage, in from 5 to 7 fathoms. Sand 
or mod, for coasters in summer only, sheltered from the west by islets 
and a reef of rocks extending a mile to the northward, but quite open to 
the north-west. 



8 miles north of Chanchan point, the coast 
dwiges its chafaeter, becoming low atnd sandy, but with occasional difb ; 
the high lands which to the southward of this point bordered the ocean, 
here retreat 5 or 6 miles, leaving a level and apparently very fertile 
country, as far as abreast of Mocha island. This piece of coast lies about 
17. W. by N., and extends nearly 60 miles. Off its whole extent there are 
comparatively shoal soundings, 10 fathoms at 2 miles distance, 20 at' 4 

8 2 
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mileSy and ererTwhere a sandy bottom: it is therefore dangerous to 
approach at night without the lead going. A heary snrf breaks every- 
where, even in fine weather. 



voanor aaa OAvrmm msvaBB* though said to have been naTtgaUe 
formerljy are scarcely distinguishable at 2 miles distance from the shore^ 
and are both closed by bars. Ranges of difi extend for seY^al miles^ 
at interyalSy along this shore ; and on their level summits may often be 
seen troops of the unoonquered Araucanian Indians riding, lance in 
hand, watching the passing ship. The summits of the Andes are Tiaible 
for a great distance northward and southward, whenever the weaither 
is clear, and the active volcano of Villa Rica, 100 miles east of Tolten, is 
said to visible at sea at 60 miles off the land. 

OJLUTBM asAB, is a bold, cliffy headland, standing nearly 8 miles N.W- 
of the Cauten river. It is about 300 feet in height, with 20 fathoms 2 
miles off-shore, and apparently steep-to. From thence cli£&, more or less 
broken, extend 10 miles to Manoel point, bearing east from Mocha, distant 
20 miles : 8 miles N.N.W. from this point is Cape Tirua, the point of the 
main land nearest to Mocha. 



tVJL has a small islet close to it, and in a little bay just 
to the northward is the mouth of the river Tirua, whence a commu- 
nication used to be kept up by the Indians of the main land, with 
those who lived on Mocha island, by means of rafts, haUtu^* and large 
eanoes. The tide runs about a knot during springs, the flood to the 
northward. There is no sheltered anchorage on the part of the coast 
that has been described ; but 9 miles north of Cape Tirua the smaU cove 
of Nona may afford temporary protection, and possibly a good ln-tnliTig 
place. 



is lofty, and therefore a prominent land-fall for 
seamen, its summit being 1,250 feet above the sea: it should not, 
however, be approached too freely, as dangerous rocks lie off its w^st 
and south sides : the most out-lying are 3 miles south of the island. 
During the flood-tide these rocks are particularly dangerous, as it sets 
towards them from the south-westward. Sometimes the ebb stream is 
acarcely felt for days together, and then the flood stream has the eflfect 
and appearance of a continuous northerly currentf 



* InflAted skins sapporting a slight frame work. 

t See Flan of Mocha island, No. 1,305 ; scale, m «■ o*5 of an inch* and Vieir im 
Ko. 1,874. 
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Previoas to the eighteenth century it was inhabited bjArancaniaa 
IndianSy but they were driven away by the Spaniards, and since that time 
m few stray animals have been the only permanent tenants. 

Mocha is about 7 miles long, by 3 in breadth, and Hes about 18 miles 
off the coasty with which it is connected by a bank, having on it less than 
20 fathoms. To the westward the water is deep, a matter which might 
aeem of minor consequence, as this island is so good a landmark, but 
occasionally there is thick weather for days together on this coast. The 
channel between Mocha and the main land is free firom danger ; the 
depth varying regularly from 10 to 20 fathoms, over a sandy bottom. 

Thm AiMiioravea are indifferent ; one on the north-east side, the 
other, near the south-east point, called by the Spaniards Anegadiza. The 
landing is bad, and there are now no supplies to be obtained except wood» 
and with considerable difficulty water, but it is of excellent quality. The 
anchorage near Anegadiza point is good, during northersy just in firont 
of the first little hills, and in 6 or 7 fathoms sand : the other anchorage 
18 off English creek, in 13 to 20 fathoms, over a sandy bottom; nearer 
the shore it is rocky. Were there any adequate object in view, a good 
landing-place might easily be made, and there is abundant space on the 
island for growing vegetables, as well as for pasturing animals* 

Tiie coAaT from Cape Tirua to Tucapel point is wild and exposed, 
totally unfit to be approached : it is lashed by the south-west swell, and 
has no kind of shelter. At the north-west end of a long low beach, on 
which there is always a heavy surf, is Molguilla point, on which H.M.S. 
Challenger was wrecked in 1836. Eight miles N.W. of Molguilla point 
is Tucapel point, a low, projecting, rocky point flat-topped, and dark 
coloured. The interior country hereabouts is very fertile and beautiful. 
Hill and dale, wood land and pasture, are everywhere interspersed, while 
numerous streams plentifully irrigate the soil. Tucapel head is a high 
bold hill, 7 miles N.N. W. of Tucapel point ; from the top of the hill, which 
overlooks the mouth of Leiibu river, and which is a commanding position 
likely to be of future consequence, the high land slopes gradually to the 
southward ; the summit is about 600 feet above the sea.* 



IbMUWUm — ^Between Tucapel head and Millon point, a rocky 
projection 2 miles farther north, there is a cove, into which the Leiibu runs* 
Coasters may find shelter there if the wind does not blow too strongly 
from N.W., but it has no defence from that quarter. Boats can enter 



* See West Coast of South America, Sheet YL, and Riyer Leuha, and Santa Haria 
Island, Nos. 1,386 and 1,303 ; scales, m « O'lS and 0*5 of an inch. 
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Leubn at lialf-tide, when tfaero u not much swell on the bar. In famer 
4a7B thera wM a settlement caQed Taeapel Yicjo, at the month of this 
iiTer, The pirate Benayides at one time leserted to a otfve near tius 
^nt ; and in 1885, the CkaUmget^t crew encamped under the hdghts, 
tin taken off bj the Bimtde frigate, which uidiored in 27 fhthomfl, ainik 
N. W. of the head. At 150 milea E.N.E. of the Lefiba is the lottj y<4eiD0 
Antaeo* 



r is a wild exposed bight nnit fer shipping, bat TaaBas 
eoye, at its northern end, alferds anchorage for eoasting yessels of small 
siie, a bank however is said to exist to the southward of the eove. Ganisro 
head is a oUf^ blnff. From thence to Cape Bomena and Laar^^e pm% 
the shore is bold and diffjr, and backed bj high land, well wooded. 

OAimoVr— The coast between Santa Maria island and Camero 
baj is reported to be fooL A dangerous rock has lately been discovered 
lying 2^ miles N. W. £rom Oi^ Rumens, in the dureet way of venels fivm 
the southward going through the channel between Santa Maria island and 
the main ; it is not seen except at low water, or when there is a hearj 
swelL* 



is comparatiyely low and dangerous on ac- 
count of numerous outlying rocks. It has a cliffjr coast, and somewhat 
irregular currents. Between it and Lavapie point there are two dangeroos 
rocks under water, <m which the sea does not always break. The first, 
named the Hector, requires especial care, as it lies North 1^ miles of the 
east side of that point near mid-channel, and exactly in the track that 
most yessels would incline to take. 'The other also lies North, and is 
distant half a mile from the same point, around which there are seTcral 
other rocks ; but the sea always breaks on them. 



COOXATSXOB and MMmwuom moGKB. — Besides the abore two rocks 
and a cluster of others half a mile South and S.W. of Cochinos point, there 
is another danger which vessels making the land should be careful of. 
It was discovered in 1849, by Mr. James Bundle, commanding the Coduir 
trice schooner, who was searching for the rock, pretended to be in the 
offing, on which the ship JoAn Renwick was lost, and which prored 
to be the Dormido, to the northward of Santa Maria island. This 
Cockatrice rock lies S. by W. of Cadenas point, the western extremity of 



* Bemarka of A.Strachaii of the P.S.K. Company, and Mercantile Marine liagtfine 
Haroh 1860, page S9. 
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tbd ialaad,.and W.S.W.of its south poinds Codiinoe, from whiiih it t)i6K0* 
fore appears to be upwards of 3 miles distant. 

Bmaitm mmrim » oa4. — South-east of 8ant4k Marin idand thrae is a 
tderaUe roadstead* with from 4 to 8 fathMOs water, orer good' grouadi 
but the cmljplaee reallj sheltered is quiteclose to {heeastward of CochiiiiMi 
point Formerly there was good a&chonige betfi^eea it aadDdiGadifk pqio^ 
l^at the earthquake of 1835 raised the bottom nearlj 9 feet $ so that' where 
tbere was a depth q[6 &thoms in 1834^ the Beagle found only 3^. in 1835» 

Za passing round Santa Maria to the eastward, a widft bfirUi wuit be 
^▼en to the shoal which now runs off towards the south-ea9t ; it is net 
prudent to go a cable's length to the morthwavd of a line diAwn E. fay 
S ^ S. from Cochinos point untU 3 miles to the eastward of i^ iv^hete 
tihere are but 4 fathoms at low water. From thence the shoal turns te 
^he northward, round Delicada point, off which the water deepens 
fiuddenly to 10 and 20 fathoms. On the north-east side of the inland 
there is anchorage during southerly winds. Water is good and abundantti 
Aere is also plenty of wood and yegetables, and but little else. 

9onnMo and Woffeiborv Boeiui«*-Off the N.W. end of Santa r Maria 
island there are many rocks, the principal being the Dormido^ ^7^^ 
3 miles N.W. ^ W., and the Yogelborg (which are 2 in number), 4 mileB 
N. by W. ^ W. from the northern point of the island. They are sometimes 
vjidistinguishable by breakers, and it is not safe to pass between them and 
the island ; neither is it prudent to approach the western side of Santa 
Maria nearer than 3 miles. 



Lucro SAT is an extensive bay inside Santa Maria idai;^ about 
15 miles broad and 18 deep. In southerly winds there is good andiorage 
throughout Arauco bay, but except in Luco bay it is everywhere exposed 
to northerly winds and sea. In the bight of the bay lies Arauco, once so 
Tenowned, but now only a small square forti or rather enclosure of earth, 
about 200 yards square ; it stands a short distance from the sea. 

&iieo Bay under Lavapie point has a tolerably good anchorage, but is 
not quite sheltered from N.N. W., and liable to heavy squalls off the heights 
over Cape Rumena when it blows strong from the south-westward : there 
is 5 fathoms water over good ground. 

Ttttoai siver. — For 3 or 4 miles on each side of this river the coast 
is steep and cliffy, with high down-like hills. Tubul was formerly capable 
of receiving vessels of considerable burden, but the earthquake of 1835 
raised its bar so much as to prevent access to more than boats : it is sup- 
posed that the bar will not remain ; the neighbouring country is very 
beautiful and fertile. Off the outer point of the long cliff wast of Tubul 
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Titrer, ud a mile from tbe land, there ii a rock called El Frajk^ on wUdr 
the sea always breaks anless the water is omisaallj stilL 

&ai*«oete »— ete extends 10 miles to the N.E. from Tubal difi; 
tad 2 miles off it are from 8 to 10 fathoms water, oyer a sandj bottom. 
The rirer Carampangne is not navigable at its month, thoagh deep and 
rather wide 2 miles inland : its exit is choked by sand-banks. 

Frcm the river Laraqnete to Coronel point the coast ransN. bj W.^ W^ 
high and bold, fi'ee from outljing dangers, and affording temponrj 
anchorage for small vessels, or at least shelter for boats, in three or fonr 
eoves ; and the mouth of the Utde river Chivilingo affords shelter for 
amaU craft except daring south-west gales. Fuerte Vi^o cove, inime- 
diately south of Colcura, is exposed to both the south-west and north- 
west. 

&ota, a little cove just to the northward of Colcora, is the best of 
the three^ but it also is open to the south-west. This port has lately be- 
come of much importance in consequence of its considerable export of coaL 
It may be known by two long white houses on the hill above the cove, and 
a long iron jetty, with a wheel and drop on the outer end of it for coaling 
purposes. Fresh meat and vegetables are to be obtained at a moderate 
price. 

Ooaia.' Good steaming coals were obtained here in 1858, at 5 dollars 
per ton, it is however quick consuming fuel ; 250 tons can be put on board 
from the drop in one day, under which there is 20 feet water at L.W. 
spring tides. In 1858, 20 vessels were loading at Lota and Coronel point 
The port charges are 4 dollars. A steamer calling for coals should visit 
Lota in preference to Coronel point, for the former is the only place where 
they can be obtained from the drop, at other places they are put on board 
by lighters ; the mine is only a few fathoms from the jetty. Good fire 
bricks are also to be got at Lota.* 



I. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Arauco bay at lOh. 20m. ; 
the rise and fall being 6 feet. 



sayo BXO mzwaB< — This great river is not accessible on account of its 
Band-banks, and of the south-west swell : its situation, together with that 
of Port San Vicente and Concepcion bay, are well pointed out by the re- 
markable pointed hills about 800 feet high, called the Paps of Bio Bio, 
which lie 11 miles N. by W. ^ W. from Coronel point ; there is no danger 
near them except a few rocks dose to the shore. 



* S^ Mercantile Marine KBgasine; Oetober 1859, pege SOU 
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on the north side of the Fapi^ is an exposed 
bad anchorage, entireij open to the N.W. winds and to the western swell 
and has rocks on its north side, nearly half a mile from the shore. 

Close to TnmbeSy the peninsula which forms the bay of Concepcion, 
there are many straggling rocks, some under, some above water, from 
Ix>bo point to the end of Tumbes promontory ; this piece of coast trenda 
north 6 miles from Port San Vicente. Quiebra oUa, or Break-pot rock, 
18 aboTO water, lying N. W, three-quarters of a mile from Tumbes point ; 
between it and the point no vessel should pass, as there are several rocka 
under water there ; outside of it there is no danger. 



covcBVCZOS maT«— Between Tumbes point and Loberiahead, 6^ 
miles to the N.E., lie the entrances to the Bay of Concepcion, the finest 
port on this coast ; being 6 miles long, and 4 miles wide, with anchorage 
ground evexywhere, abundant space, and all well sheltered. Mount Neuke, 
about 5 miles to the eastward of Loberia head, the highest land in the 
vicinity, is 1,790 feet above the sea.* 

^InlriqnlBa Zsland lying north and south, 3 miles long by nearly a mile 
wide, is situated in this entrance, giving shelter from northerly winds i 
and ships may freely anchor near Arena point, at its south-east extremity. 
This island and the shoals south of it protect the anchorage off the town 
of Talcahuano from the northers. The peak of the island is 395 feet high. 

There is a passage into Concepcion bay on either side of Quinquina 
island. The western one, called the Quiriquina channel, is a mile wide 
between Tumbes and Quiriquina, with deep water on the island side, but 
the Buey rocks, which project from the north-east shoulder of Tumbes 
reduce the available passage to the breadth of half a mile. The Great 
Channel is 2 miles in width, with no dangers at a reasonable distance 
from either of the points of Loberia or of Pajaros Nines ; and there 
is also less tide in this wide passage. The best entrance, therefore, 
for those not locaUy acquainted, is to the eastward of Quiriquina. 



ro is at the south-west angle of Concepcion bay* 
Until lately this was the principal port in the bay, but Fence and Tom6 
are fast rising into importance ; the former was the ancient port of 
Concepcion, and bids fair to become so again. The town of Concepcion, 
with a population of 10,000, lies on the right bank of the Biobio, at 7^ 
miles from its mouth. 

•«9pUea« — ^The country around amply rewards cultivation. Some of 
the valleys at the back of the town of Concepcion are very fertile, pro* 

* See Plan of Coneepciott bay. No. 1,819; teak, m» 1*0 inch, and View on Chart, Na 1,2S6. 
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Aieing grnii of all kiadi in abondftoea. Beef aad m&ttoa aro chip and 
good) the former about tvopence per poand^ the latter one dollar ffao 
carcase ; pork and fowls rather dearer. Yegetablea of all kiads cheip 
and ^entiAily as well as fraits in tiieir season ; wood plentiful, at two 
dollars per 1,000 tnllats* Good water can be proeored fitona a tank wluek 
oarriea 80 tons, at 1^ doUais per ton. 

Vho Goal of this eountrj, though easily worked and coTering a largo 
ilpace, is not a very good coal for steaming purposes, bums rapidlj, and 
tiirows out a great heat with much flame, but does not last, oonsonaiig 
nearlj as quickly as wood, so that the funnels are either red hot or steam 
cannot be kept ; used with Welsh or other coal which requires much 
draught, it is, however, very seryiceable, and when the high price of 
English coal is considered the value of such a supply can scarcely be 
over-rated ; it was to be had in Valparaiso for from six to eight dol- 
lars a ton, but if in regular demand could be brought to market tt a 
much smaller price. The communication with Sydney now, however, 
opens a source of supply independent of England, the emigrant ships 
being glad to take anything on freight or even for ballast on their return 
voyage, out of the route of which Valparaiso does not lie many miles.* 

Boiea Sank. — ^Near the principal anchorage, in Port Talcahuano^ ara 
the Belen, the Choroa^ and the Manzano banks, but their positions are 
so clearly shown on the large plan of this port, that it would be a 
loss of time to do more here than draw attention to them* On the Belen 
there is generally a red buoy lying with the south-east end of the cli& 
on Tumbes peninsula, called Talcahuano head, just open of Mount 
Espinosa in Port Vicente, bearing S. by W. ; and on the Chores there is 
a rock which shows at low water, on which a perch has been lately fixed. 

Vessels bound to Talcahuano should keep Point Arena on with the north 
point of Quinquina till the flag-staff on the town fort bears S. 40"" W. when 
they may haul in for the anchorage. 

Seeelaey Book. — ^About 1^ miles W.S.W. from Lirquen pointy at the 
S.E. part of the bay. Captain Beechey found a rock, or rooky shoal, with 
only 15 feet on it The Beagle's boats searched for it in every direoitoa 
near the place indicated by him, but could not succeed in flnding Is^ 
water than 9 fathoms. Nevertheless such authority as that of Captain 
Beechey is not to be doubted, and ships should avoid that part of the 
bay till the exact situation of this danger is decided : it is not at dl 
necessary to stand over so far towards the eastern shore when worUng 
up to Talcahuano. 

* Bamatks of lieoL J. Wood, B.N., laiS. 
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LT.-^Three and a qaarter miles to the northward of tliis, 
liead, which is dark-cobnred, and has some straggling rocks dose to iV 
tbe coast turns short round to the eastward, to CuUin point and Coliumo 
l^eady and then again to the southward, where it forms the Bay of 
GoUnmo. Coasters may anchor there in seourityy but there is.notmiich 
shelter for large ships during northerly winds. The best anchorage is 
in Bare cove, just round Coliumo head, offering good landing for boats, 
and a conyenient watering*place. It has always been the scene of 
smoggUng transactions.* 

Vh9 OOA8T from Coliumo bay, 16 miles north, to Boquita point, 
and thence 40 miles farther, in a similar direction, to Cape Carranza^ 
assumes an unbroken line, without any place for shipping. It is a deep 
-water shore; and the land, which rises to a considerable height, is 
partially wooded. Among the rocks at Cape Carranza boats find shelter 
occasionally ; it is a projecting though rather low part of the coast, and 
therefore to be ayoided ; for about 10 miles on each side of the cape there 
is a sandy or shingle beach. Cape Humos lies 17 miles N. by E. nearly 
from Carranza ; it is a remakable headland projecting westward, and 
higher than any other land near that part of the coast ; it is bold-to, 
and there are no outlying dangers in the yicinity* 



so named from its appearance, lies 4 miles N.N.E. from 
Cape Humos, and one mile S.W. from the entrance of the river Maule. 
There is no mistaking the entrance, for on the south side the land is high and 
the shore rocky ; while on the north side a long low sandy beach extends 
beyond eye-sight. Not far from Church rock a remarkable bare space of 
grey sand may be seen on the side of a hill, but generally the heights 
between Cape Humos and the Maule are covered with vegetation and 
partially wooded. The highest hills in the vicinity range from 1,000 to 
1 ,300 feet ; those actually on the coast between Humos and the river, 
from 500 to 900 feet. A ship may anchor in fine weather, in from 10 
to 15 fathoms, sandy ground, from 2 to 3 miles N.W. of the Church rock. 
There is no hidden danger, but an extensive sand-bank north of the 
river shelves out to seaward, and should have a wide berth. 



iinuu mmjLD is the south point of entrance to the river Maule, it forms 
a steep cliff with a beach on each side ; a sandy point called Entrance 
point, extends aboht a quarter of a <nile from it to the N.N.W. Boats 
sometimes land on the outer beach, under this head ; but there is great 



* Su Plans of Coliiimo baj, and River Maole, Ka 1,312 ; scales, m — 2*0 and 0*6 
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diffienlty and risk in doing so, for the sorf is always high and treaeberoas, 
and the sandj beach is so soft and steep, that it is extremely difficult 
to hanl up even a whale-boat. A better outside landing is close to 
the Church rock^ but even there it is bad enough. Baisas should be 
provided, and the boats anchored near the beach, safe from the surf. High 
water at full and change at lOh. 

omnsTinrozov. — This little town, on the south bank of the river, % 
mile from its mouth, may flourish hereafter, by the help of small steamers, 
and some engineering assistance at the bar, which shuts up the river 
Maule. A most productive country surrounds it^ abounding with internal 
and external wealth, and a fine river, that communicates with the interior 
is navigable far inland ; besides which the best pass through the Andes 
(discovered in 1805) is not far from the latitude of the Maule ; it is said 
to be nearly level, and even fit for waggons ; the only pass of such a 
description between the Isthmus of Darien and Patagonia. Small steamers 
now run (1859) between Valparaiso and this port. 



LinbB. — To the northward of the river is an extensive sand- 
bank evidently formed by the detritus brought down the river ; behind 
this sand, there is a flat, several miles in extent ; this flat in front of the 
high ground^ reaches to within 5 miles of a very remarkable valley, called 
the False Maule, from its having been taken for the entrance of that 
river. 

T090CA3uauL POZVT.*-From False Maule the coast trends north 
to Lora point, and thence nearly N by W. to Topocalma point, a dis- 
tance of 55 miles, without an anchorage or any outlying danger ; the 
shore is high and bold, and deep water ever3rwhere. Near Topocalma 
point coasters sometimes anchor for a few hours, but there is no place fit 
for a vessel of 200 tons.* 



9AnrTA oova lying 13 miles north of Topocalma point, is fit for 
small vessels only during southerly winds. North-eastward about 4 nules 
is Natividad bay, it also offers no good anchorage, and is much exposed. 
Bapel point is on the north side of the bay, dose to the river 
Bapel. Three miles N.W. of Rapel point stands Bucalemo head, a bold 
cliff 200 feet high ; and 2 miles west of this head lies the Rapel shoal, 
sometimes, but erroneously, called Topocalma shoal. 



* 5ee Weft Coast of South America, Sheet YIL, No. 1,282; 0eale,m B0*12of aa 
inch. 
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EOAZi extends nearly a mile, and shows three rocks above 
'water, on which the sea breaks in all weathers^ at nearly 2 miles off 
ahore. Plenty of water exists all round, the soundings increasing from 
lO to 50 fathoms gradually. Vessels should by no means approach the 
land in the neighbourhood of this shoal, as the heavy S.W. swell sets 
upon this dangerous part of the coast^ as well as the prevailing current, 
which sometimes runs upwards of a knot an hour round Topocalma point 
towards the reefs.* 



lies north from Bucalemo head ; dose off it are a few 
rocks ; the water here is less deep than on the coast further southward, 
there being 15 fathoms at a mile from the shore. To the eastward of 
Tore point there is a bight, which contains a sand-bank lying a mile 
off shore. Possibly there may be some depth of water, if not a sheltered 
anchorage, betweenthis sand-bank and the shore, but it was not examined 
by the Beagle in 1835. 



-The coast trends north-eastward from Toro point 
18 miles to White Rock point forming a slight bay, about half way the 
Maipu falls into it, having a bar across its mouth, and a dry sand stretches 
for nearly 2 miles to the northward parallel to the shore. Three miles 
farther north is San Antonio cove, a small place affording indifferent shelter 
to a few coasters, and immediately under a pointed hill. Two miles north 
of this hill there is a diminutive cove called La Bodega, which large 
boats frequent occasionally. At 13 miles to the eastward the land rises 
to a height of 3,280 feet. Cartagena beach, northward of La Bodega, 
is quite exposed to south-west winds. Tres Cruces point is low and 
rocky ; and 5 miles from it to the north-west is White Rock point, 
so called from the remarkable appearance of the white rock which forms 
a good land-mark.f 



oovB, 4 miles north of White rock, small coasters 
find temporary shelter during southerly winds. About Algarroba point 
the coast is cliffy, but the cliffs are dark-coloured ; the land in the neigh- 
bourhood is high, and rather barren, of a dark colour, generally a brownish 
hoe. In the distance, at about 90 miles, the Andes, stretching from nordi 
to south, show their majestic height, and appear much nearer than they are 
in reality. 

ftA^lMT POZVT is a steep difil^ 7 miles north of Algarroba point; 
between them are two sandy bights divided by a rocky point. At the 



* See Kaotieal Msgasine, June 1847. f ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^o* 1>^^^* 
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:<)PiRi6r ef the noriiiem bight, called Tonqaeiiy and ^lose under Gallo 
pointy A boat might find gheltep in a northerlj wind, but there is no pteoe 
Car a sailii^ veseeL Steep cliffs extend 6 miles north of Gallo poiat. 
'Qvintay eoye a£Kirds no good anchorage^ though boats might take refiige 
in one oomer* 



U 3 miles farther north, is a remarkable promontory, 
and one that demands special notice, because it is generally the first land 
made out distinctly by ships approaching Valparaiso from the southwanL 
The head itself is a high cliff ; and above it the land rises steeply to the 
two high ranges of Curauma, the higher one being 1,830 feet above the 
sea, about 2 miles inland and north-east of the head. Usually, when 
first made out from seaward, the high part of the range of Curauma 
appears directly over the Head, and then, if tolerably clear weather, the 
Bell or Campana de Quillota, 6,200 feet high, is seen 30 miles off in the 
distance. If the Andes should be also visible, the volcano of Aconcagua^ 
GO miles beyond, will at a glance be distinguishable by its superior height, 
said by Captain Fitz Roy to be 23,200 feet 

<nnULVMB&&A 90xmTt projecting 4 miles W.N.W. from the high land 
over Curauma head, low by comparison with the neighbouring land, though 
not so really, is rugged and rocky ; two or three islets lie close off it. 
Angeles point, the noirth-west extremity of the land forming Valpanuso 
bay, bears N.E. by N., distant 7 miles from Curaumilla point ; between 
them is a deep angular indentation of the coast, bordered by scattered 
rocks on the west side, and steep cliffs on the east A light on the 
hummock of Curaumilla point would be valuable by nighty and the 
lighthouse would be a distinctive object to make out in thick weather 
on closing the larid. 

&icm« — ^Valparaiso light is a ^ed white light, varied once a minute 
by 9k flashy shown at an elevation of 197 feet above the sea, and shonld be 
visible from the deck of a ship in clear weather at a distance of 20 miles* 
The lighthouse stands on Angeles point, the western point of the bay, at 
the end of a plain called the Playa Ancha, and is a white circular tower 
50 feet high. This light is eclipsed by Caraumilla point until it bears to 
the eastward of N.N.E. ^ E. 

.VAZiVASAXSO BAT, as wiU be seen by tiie plan, is of a semi-drcular 
form and capable of accommodating a large fleet It is well sheltered 
in the east, south, and west, but is entirely open towards the north ; and 
during the prevalence of winds from this quarter in the winter season^ 
accompanied, as they always are, by a heavy rolling sea, the shipping is 
much exposed, and serious accidents often take place. The town of Yal* 
paraiso lies at the foot of a range of cuestaa or bills from 1,000 to 1,40Q 
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fbet in heigbt^ on one of wliieh th^re is a rignal'^stnff, to giro n^ttoe of 
tike approacli of shipping. In 1632 the town constflted of one long 
straggling street, not far from, and parallel to the beach. It has since 
lyeen enlarged and greatly improred ; bnildings have been erected, tho 
streets hare been payed, and other improyements are still in progress.* A 
pile of bonded warehouses has been constructed on San Antonio point on 
iiie west side of the bay, and a battery and barracks placed on the heights 
o^er it ; a new and handsome custom-house faces the quay, which haa 
l>een carried farther out ; repairs to yessels' bottoms are effected by heaying 
down, which can be done with safety during the fine weather from Sep- 
tember to May, and by a lift dock capable of taking up yessels of 1,000 
tons burthen. A railway from Valparaiso, by the rich yalleys of Quillota 
ttnd Aconcagua to Santiago, is in progress. 

There is a bi-monthly steamer belonging to the Pacific Steam Nayi-- 
Ration Company, which takes the mails to Panama in transit t<^ 
England, and calls at the Puertos IniermedioSj as Coquimbo, Huasco^ 
Caldera, Cobija, Iquique, Arica, Islay, Pisco, Callao, Huacho, Casma, 
Huanchaco, Lambayeque, Payta, Guayaquil, and Panama. The whole 
voyage, including stoppages, is accomplished in rather more than 17 
days, and the post to England is from 42 to 50 days. 

There is also a communication once a month by a small steamer belong* 
ing to the same company with the ports to the south as far as San Pedro,, 
in the island of Chiloe ; the principal places touched at are,— Consti* 
tucion, on the Riyer Maule ; Concepcion, Valdiyia, Port San Carlos, and 
Port Montt. 

SvppUas. — ^Water is supplied from tanks with force pumps, and is of 
good quality. It is the best port for supplies and repairs on the west side 
of South America ; bee( yegetables, and stores of all kinds plentiful, and 
comparatiyely cheap. In 1845, it was remarked that where the surf was 
breaking in 1830 houses are now standing, and further obsenration confirms 
the fact that the beach is gaining on the sea. In 1845, the town contained 
about 30,000 inhabitants, but so rapidly has it increased since, that 50,000 
is probably nearer the number in 1853. In 1845 the number of yessela 
that entered this port was 859 ; in 1851 it had increased to 1,561, and in 
1855 it amounted to 2,757. In 1845 the customs dues were 321,60011 ; 
in 1851 they had risen to 487,400/. ; and in 1856 to 831,459/. The 
value of the imports in 1851 was 3,176,800/., and of exports 1,821,000/. ; 
and in 1856, respectively, 3,960,808/., and 3,631,904/., the great increase 
l>eing due to the discoyery of gold in California, Australia, and British 
Columbia. 



• Se€ Admiralty Plan of Talparaiao bay, No. 1,3)4 { icala^ m m S*4 inehca. 
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9m$A mo«k« a Bmill rock aboye water, with deep irater dose to it, liei 
300 yards E.N.E. from Angeles point. A ship may pass as near this rock 
as may be wished, and then steer into the bay. It is high water, M 
and change, in Valparaiso bay at llh. 32m. ; the rise and fall hang 
5 feet. 

snuMiriOMBtf— All yessels bound to Valparaiso should endeayonr to 
make the land about Curaunulla point, and in thick weather or in ap- 
proaching the land at night, the greatest attention should be paid to the 
^eep sea lead, as soundings may be obtained at from 2 to 6, and eren in 
some place 12 miles off the land.* 

During the morning and forenoon, although a vessel may haye a fine 
bieese outside, she will generally lose it on opening the bay ; in this case 
the best course is to make the most use of the breeze by passing dose 
round the Biga rock, and then steering direct for the shipping, shortening 
sail if the wind heads her and trusting to her way to gain the anchorage.! 
After noon with southerly winds care must be taken to reef in tiiDe» fori 
howeyer moderate and steady the southerly winds may be in the offio^ 
squalls, which are not to be disregarded, blow down from the high land in 
the bay. When outside, the wind from the southward requires only a single 
reef in the topsails on a wind, probably treble-reefed topsails and foresail 
will be quite enough in the bay ; and when it is blowing strong in tbd 
ofl&ng from the same quarter, close- reefed topsails, over reefed courses, or 
oyer reefed foresail only, will be as much sail as can be carried. Shoold 
a ship find it blowing too hard to work up to an anchorage, she had better 
stand out and remain under easy sail off Angeles point till it moderate^ 
which it does generally in a few hours. 

In the eyent of a ship approaching with a northerly wind, likely to blow 
strong, she should keep an ofElng till the wind has shifted to the westward 
of north-west, which it always does after some hours of strong northerly 
winds. The best anchorage is close off Fort San Antonio, or in the south- 
west comer of the bay ; but occupied as that part always is, a ship most 
take as good a berth near the part as she can find. During sununer, the 
closer in shore the better ; but during the winter, and if outside of other 
yessels, if it can be managed, so as to be safe from their driying daring a 
northerly gale, which sends a heayy sea into the bay. 

A norther as it is called, often passes oyer without doing damage, 
but at interyals the effects are most disastrous, and all the ill-secured or 
ill-placed yessels are driyen ashore. Some prefer riding near the shore, 
on account of the undertow ; but in such a position there is more risk 



^ See Remarks of George Peacock, Esq., in Nautical Magasine for Jane, 1847. 
t Bemaik book, H.M.& ffavatmah, Captain HarreXt 18S8. 
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of being foaled hj driying vesseb, besides feeling the sea considerably. 
In the summer, southerly gales blow in furious squalls off the heights. 
Clear weather and a high glass presage strong southerly winds ; cloudy 
'nreather, with a low glass, and distant land being remarkably visible, such 
as the hill oyer Port Papudo, and the heights over Pichidanquoi are sure 
indications of northerly winds. 



omrcov books. — The north-east side of Valparaiso bay is formed 
by alternate beaches and rocks, as far as Concon Point, behind which 
there is. a cove where boats can land in moderate weather. The rocks 
lie 3 ];j Tes N.N.W. from that point, and, though always above water, 
should have a wide berth given to them during light winds, as there is 
asaaUy a swell and a northerly current setting towards them from ih0 
southward. 



r« distant 7 miles from the Concon rocks, is situated 
round Liles point, which may be closely passed. It is roomy, and during 
southerly winds sheltered ; but quite open to the N.W., although some 
shelter during northerly winds, may be found at the north-east comer 
of the bay, under Yentamlla point, and abo fresh water, when the 
season is not very dry. This bay afibrds spacious and good anchorage in 
the summer months ; some even prefer it to Valparaiso ; the best anchor- 
age is in 13 fathoms, half a mile east of Liles point.* 

Tertmra Boeks. — There is a little shoal or rocky patch at the south* 
west comer, nearly 2 cables off shore, and 4 cables from the junction of 
the cliff and sandy beach. This shoal, called Tortuga, does not dry, and 
requires caution if hauling in near the shore. The land between this 
bay and Concon is rather high and rugged, and all this coast has rather a 
barren and weather-beaten aspect, here and there only any trees being 
visible. During the winter and spring alone is there verdure near the 
sea-coast. 



qvzHraso socaji lie N. by W., 4 miles from Liles point and H 
miles west of Hereon head ; they are above water, but low, straggling, 
and dangerous ; they are of a dark colour, and spread over half a mile of 
space. Hereon head has a remarkable hole in the extreme point of the 
cUff*; the cliffs are dark-coloured, about 80 or 100 feet high, and the land 
immediately behind them is higher and level. Inland are considerable 
heights, and in the distance, at about 70 miles, the Cordillera of the Ande8« 

soacos BAT is a landing-place between projecting rocks, situated 
E.N.E. a mile from Hereon head ; good water and plenty of fish may be 

* 5!ceAdiniralt7 Flan of Horoon and Qdntcra bays. No. 1,300 f seale,»« 1-0 inch. 
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procured as well as ilre-wood, and fresh provisions in small quantities. 
The roadstead is good during southerly winds, that is, in effect, during 
nine months out of the twelre ; and there are 10 to 15 fathoms water 
half a mile north of the landing-place, over a dean sandy bottom. This 
bay was somewhat unaccountably omitted in all the Spanish charts of this 
coast.* 

FOBT VAWBO is 13 miles from Hereon ; between them there is no 
anchorage, the shore is steep, and fr^e from out-lying dangers. Tbe higb 
pointed hill over Papudo, called El Gobemador, or the Cerro Verde, and 
1,287 feet in height, is an unfailing land-mark for this small open bay. 
{See riew on Sheet No. 1,282.) In the south-west part of the bay a small 
pier is run out, called the Muelle Frances, to facilitate the embarkation 
of com, wood, and copper, which are shipped here for Valparaiso. FlBh 
are to be had by the seine. There is a fresh-water stream dose to the 
landing-place: wood and small quantities of fresh prorisions may be 
obtained, but not cheaply.* 

T^npt^ii^* yoiat, at the western extremity of the bay, is low, and must 
haye a berth of nearly half a mile, in order to avoid the straggling rock» 
lying about the little isles off it called the Litis ; the usual anchorage is 3 
cables' lengths, N. by W, of the landing-place^ at the southern part of the 
bay. It is safe during nine months of the year, but quite the reTcrae 
during the other three. The north-east point of the shore forming this 
bay is called Lilen ; half a mile ^. W. of it is Lobos island, to the eastward 
of which no vessel ought to pass. 



&ZOVA BAT lies 5 miles to the northward of Papudo, and behind a 
low rocky point, is the mouth of the River Ligua, not navigable ; n<s^ 
does the bay afford anchorage for any but the smallest craft, chiefly on 
iM^count of the usually heavy swell. 

Advancing northward, the projecting point named La Cruz de la 
Ballena, and Muelles point, require only a passing notice : they are 8teq> 
and bold-to. The trend of the coast from Ligua river to the fonner 
point is W.N.W. for 6 miles, it then bends to the northward, and finally, 
to the westward towards Muelles point, wluch is low, dark-coloured, and 
rocky. The shore round Mudles bay is sandy, with low rocky points 
backed, as all the coast is, by high land. From Muelles point to Salinas 
point the southern extreme of Pichidanque or Herradura bay, the broken, 
dark-coloured, rocky shore runs nearly N. by W. ^ W. for 8 miles. In 



* Si§ Plana of Horeon and Quintero bays, and Port Fapado, No. 1,300 ; scale* a» l^ 
iDch. 
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smiling along this part of the coast, care should be taken to aToid a few 
outlying rocks which may be seen by day close to Salinas pointy and those 
T^faich lie half a mile off shore, 3 miles N. by W. ^ W. from Locos islet 
»t ihe entrance of Pichidanqae. 



i t^p • • • 



ajLT is a blind plaoe to make, but the Cerro do St 
T'nez^ a saddle-topped, conical, and conspicuous hill, overlooking the bay, 
is an excellent mark : it is 2,260 feet in height, and only 2 miles from the 
harbour. This hill brought to bear S.E. by E. ^ E. will lead right up 
to tlie entrance, which shows plainly on approaching the land. The best 
anchorage here is close to the Httle island of Locos, on the eastern side, in 
about 5 fathoms water.* See view on Chart No. 1,282. 

l^roTlsioiis. — ^Large quantities of com are said to be produced here. 
Water could be had, but with some trouble. Sheep and cattle plentiful, 
and H dollar each for the latter. Pichidanque is used occasionally for 
loading copper ore, or for smuggling affairs ; there are only a few fisher- 
men's huts near the harbour, but at the village of Quilimari, behind the 
nearest hills^ supplies can be obtained. 

f^^rfiFf^"^ Book is 60 feet long, by about 18 broad, has only 10 £det 
water on it, and lies N.E. 1^ cables from the north end of Locos island 
Care must be taken to avoid this dangerous rocky patch, as there is neither 
ripple nor weed upon it in fine weather, though it breaks when a swell 
sets in. This danger, on which there is said to be only 9 feet at low 
water, is in a line between the north end of Locos island, and a gully at 
the north-east part of the bay, through which a river runs from the 
neighbouring village of QuiUmari ; the southern end of the patch is within 
2 cables' lengths of the islet As the point of Locos is bold-to on the 
north side, by keeping it dose on board, the rock is avoided, and with 
the 8ea*breeze a good berth can be fetched by hauling sharp up. It is 
high water, fuU and change, in Pichidanque bay at 9h. The tide rises 
5 feet at springs. 



is 9 miles N. by W. ^ W. from the same islet^ 
dark-coloured, broken, and with an islet close to it ; it is the extreme 
point of a ridge of land, extending southward. Two miles to the east* 
ward there is a bight under Negro valley ; but it is rocky, and has no 
shelter for vessels larger than boats. From Ballena point, the coast trends 
N. by W. J W. to the low rocky point of Penitente ; between which and 
Cape Tabla lies Conchali bay, an exposed roadstead, seldom used, but by 



* Ste Plan of Ptchidanqiie and Ligaa, No. 1,807 ( Male, m = 0*4 of an inch. 
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Bmngglers ; the ftnchorage and landing are both bad except in one lit& 
core at the north part of the bay. 

mmmrxmrnrm la an out-ljing rock awash at about l^- miles Bonih 
of Cape Tabla» and N.N.W. ^ W., nearlj 3 miles from Penitente pomt; 
there are also two islets, and some rocks above water in the bay ; aodit 
is a very wild place, exposed to much swelL 



is a projecting and dangerous point 4 miles to die 
north-west of Penitente. All the coast, except a few comers, is ste^ 
high, and barren, but picturesque in the outline. North of Cape Tabk 
there is an indentation of the coast, at the north-east comer of which 
there is a cove called Chigua Loco : in this bight there are two or three 
detached rocks above water : but it is not a place for any large yeaseL 
From Chigua Loco to the River Chuapa, is a nearly straight piece o{(Mf 
coast, extending N.N. W. 7 miles ; and thence to Maytencillo is 22 miles 
in a similar direction without a break. 



is a Httle cove, fit only for balsas ; at certain times 
a boat may land, but there are many hidden rocks. Its situation is 
pointed out by a large triangular patch of white sand having an artifidai 
appearance, on the face of the steep clifis which here line the coast ; this 
mark is made by the sand that is drifted by the eddy winds, against the 
north side of the cove.* 

Ten miles to the northward of Maytencillo, the two points of Yano 
throw several rocks off from them, and the whole interval of coast 
between them and that cove is composed of blue rocky cUffs about 150 
feet high ; the land above the cliffs rises to between 300 and 400 feet, and 
about 3 miles farther in-shore the range of hills runs from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet in height. Sixteen miles to the northward of the cove lies the deep 
valley of Arenal with a sand-hill on its northern side dose to the shore; 
and at the mouth of the valley there is a small sandy beach. 



is a remarkable hill 2,300 feet high, about 3 miles 
in shore, in lat. 30° 51' S. ; it is thickly wooded on the top, but the sides 
are quite bare. The coast from Maytencillo cove may be said to extend 
in an unbroken line 33 miles N.N. W. to the next opening, which is that of 
the Kiver Limari ; and which looks large from seaward, but it was found 
to be inaccessible. The coast near the Limari is steep and rocky; and 2 
miles from its mouth there is a low rocky point with a small beach, on 



• 5m Flan of Maytencillo, and West Coast of South America, Sheet VIII., Kot. 1,307 
and 1,887 ; soales, ai » 0-4 and 0-12 of an inch. 
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w^bich boats sometimes land, but throngb a heavy surf. The land rises 
suddenly to a range of hills about 1,000 feet high, which runs parallel to 
tLe coast, and extends 2 or 3 miles north and south of the river : the 
summits of the hills to the northward are covered with wood. The north 
entrance point is low and rocky, the south point is a steep slope with a 
oonspicuous white sandy patch on its side. The river at its mouth is 
about a quarter of a mile wide, but the surf breaks heavily right across ; 
inside it turns a little to the north-east, and then again to the eastward 
through a deep gully in the range of hills before mentioned. 



voBTOBAXi cova. — About 14 miles to the northward of Limari, 
there is a small bay, with a sandy beach in the north comer, but a heavy 
surf. From this bay to the northward the east coast is rocky and much 
broken ; and about 8 or 9 miles farther we come to a small rocky penin- 
8iil% with a high sharp rock rising from its centre. To the southward of 
it lies a small deep cove, with a sandy beach at the head, but the entrance 
is so blocked up by small islets and rocks, both above and below water^ 
that it is impracticable for the smaUest vessel, though in fine weather 
boats can get in and land in the cove. The outer breaker is not more 
than 2 cables' lengths from the shore, but when calm the swell sets 
directly on it. This cove is called the Tortoral della Lengua de Yaca. 



Tbe UBVOVA BB VAOA, 8 miles farther, is a very low rocky pointy 
rising gradually in-shore to a round hummock 850 feet high about a mile 
to the southward of the point. There are rocks nearly awash, about a 
cable's length from the point, and at 2 cables' lengths there are but 5 feet 
water. 



r.— After rounding the Lengua, the coast turns short to 
the south-east, into Tongoy bay, and is rocky and steep for about 2 miles 
from the point, where there are 15 fathoms about half a nule from the 
shore. About 3 miles from the point a long sandy beach commences, 
which extends the whole length of that large bay as far as the Peninsula 
of Tongoy ; the southern part of the beach is called Flaya de Tanque, 
and its eastern part Flaya de Tongoy. 



TAVQmL — OjQTthe south-west end of the beach, near Tanque, there is 
anchorage about half a mile from the shore, in from 5 to 7 fathoms ; the 
bottom is a soft muddy sand in some places, but in others it is hard. With 
a southerly vnnd the bay is smooth, and the landing good, but a heavy sea 
sets in with a northerly breeze. This anchorage was once frequented by 
American and other whalers. The viUage, which is called the Bincon de 
Tanque, consiBts of about a dozen ranckot. The only water to be had is 
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hracUah; and ftbpat 2^ mile» to tbe E.N.EL, wheie there iagoodwiter; 
U is at some distance from the beach, and the landing there ia genenUj 
Tery bad. 

All the waj from Tanqne to the peninsula of Tongoj, there is anchonge 
in any part of the bay wl&in 2 miles of the shore, in from 7 to lO&thom^ 
sandy bottom. There is also good anchorage with a northerly wind, for 
small vessels^ to the south-west of the peninsula, abreast of tiie small villigB 
en the point, with the Lengua bearing W.N. W. in 4 flMhoms, sandy boUonii 
with clay underneath i but no yessd, however small, should go into lea 
than 4 fathoms, as the sea breaks inside of that depth when blowing bard 
from the northward. Even large vessels might find a little shelter there 
with the wind to the northward of N.W. With a strong south-westerly 
breexe, the sea across the bay would render any vessel unable to remain it 
anchor in this berth south of the peninsula ; but there is a small bay on its 
north side which is completely sheltered from southerly winds. In the 
south- west comer of this latter bay there is a small creek, into which 
when smooth, boats can go : it runs about a mile inland, and near its head 
there is fresh water, for which the whalers sometimes send their boats. 

TOxrooT imjUAnm consists of half-a-dozen small houses, built on a 
high point on the south side of the peninsula. The Mexican and South 
American Company had here a smelting work and large ore stations. The 
fiimaces when at work can at night be distinguished at sea. The companj 
have embanked part of the shore with copper slag and have made a mole 
alongside of which small coasters load and discharge. The company's 
copper ships are laden and unladen by launches. A screw steamer of the 
company runs from here to Herradura, and can be employed for towing. 
A trade in the shipment of ores to Herradura, America, England, and 
Haknburgh is carried on here by the company. There are two or three 
small stores, and ready access to Herradura. In summer time the place is 
frequented for bathing. 

SVAVAQinnao, 2 miles from the sea on the east side of Tongoy 
bay, is treble peaked, 1,850 feet above the sea, and forms a oonspicnoas 
mark on this part of the coast. The coast to the westward is broken and 
rocky, affording no shelter for anything but a boat ; to the northvrard 
there is a deep bay, well sheltered from southerly and westerly winds, hat 
open to the northward ; between this point and Port Herradura, there is 
no place fit for a vesseL 



-From Huanaqaero point it is 13 nules to the narrow 
entrance of Herradura de Coquimbo, a small land-locked harbour that is 
separated from Coquimbo bay by an isthmus of about a mile in breadth. 



YdMelfl, howeyer, of any aize may freely enter with a leading wind hf 
keeping the eonthem shore on board in order to avoid a rook off Miedo 
point ; and when in, may anchor in any depth they please on a bottom of 
sand covering very tenacions marly clay. Jn' the 0onth-west angle thej' 
will find shelter from all winds, and the water so smooth that they ndiy 
carry on any repairs with the utmost security. The Beagle lay there somd 
weeks refitting, the crew being encamped on the beach.*f 

A singular phenomenon was observed in this port, by B. £. Alison, 
Esq., H. M. Consul, on April 24th, 1858. At 7.30 a.m. a smart shock of 
an earthquake was felt, instantly followed by a sudden rise of the sea of 
16 feet The sea continued ebbing and flowing for 1 hour and a half, at 
intervals of 3 to 5 minutes, every flow being gradually lower than the 
previous one. The moon wanted 4 days of being full, and the rise took 
place one hour and a half before high water. Although the rise of the 
sea was 15 feet at the time, it was not more than 9 J feet above the usual 
high-water marb On this occasion the Bay of Coquimbo was affected in 
a similar manner, the sea rising suddenly and covering the wharves and 
ground floor of the houses. Mr. Alison has witnessed several of these ' 
sudden convulsions ; on one occasion a 1,400 ton ship, lying in 4^ fathoms^ 
was left nearly dry on the flrst receding of the wave. No serious damage 
was done at either time to vessels lying in the port.{ 

CMIA&. — The South Chile coal is used here in large quantities ; it is 
shipped at 5 dollars and landed on the wharves at 9 dollars per ton, 
including all expenses. This land-locked and convenient bay would be of 
much importance if farther from Cdquimbo, which has the advantage in size^ 



* Se» Admiralty Flan of the Bay of Coquimbo, No. 574 ; acale, m » 1*5 inchei. 

I In 1S4S the Mexican and South American Company fenned a large cftaUiahment 
at Herradnra for smelting copper ores. A town of aboat 1000 inhabitants, English and 
Chilians, has been formed. A boat mole has been run out on the Whale islands, and a 
long mole, at which vessels of 300 tons can discharge, has been constructed to the 
northwaid. For large vessels discharging, launches and peons can be hired. An iron 
sereir steamer belonging to the company is oocasiooally emi^oyed in towing ships in and 
oat The fhmaces are constantly alight, so that the harbour is entered in the night by 
the company's ships. Herradnra is a second-class port, and vessels have, therefore, tot to 
enter Fort Coquimbo for a pass. A large trade is carried on by the company coastwise 
for ores and Chile coals. The foreign trade consists of the import by them of English 
coals, bricks, clay, Iron, ftc., and the export of bar-copper, copper regulns, and copper 
aad silver ores, to England, the United States^ and Hamburgh. About S0,000 Ions of 
shipping yearly frequent the bay. The banking operatbns are coodneted by th« 
company, who issue bills, on the coast, and on England. The water is brackish, but fresh 
water is regularly brought from Coquimbo bay. A large stock of coals is kept in the 
company's works. — M & 8. A. Co*, 1S56. 

X Remarks of Captain T. Harvey, B.K., 1S59. 
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but not in shelter; for during the winter months the northers are often seTere, 
nnd send a heavy sea into the anchorage of thai place, whilst in Hem- 
dnra there is good shelter. The onl j disadvantage is that sailing diips 
BOmetimes find difficulty in getting out, as the entrance is narrow 
and the wind draws through it into the bay, which, with the heavy sweQ 
that rolls on the coast and the deep water outside, makes it rather difficnh 
for a deep-loaded ship, unless with a leading wind, which seldom prersils 
more than a few hours in the forenoon and is mostly light and uncertain.* 



lies to the northward of the peninsula which forms ibe 
Fort of Herradura. The Spanish survey of Coquimbo bay, as republished 
by the Admiralty, is correct^ and if the lead be kept briskly going when 
approaching either the eastern shore or the bottom of the bay, it will be a 
sufficient guide, as the water shoals gradually towards the beach, which 
is low and sandy. In approaching this port, vessels must guard sgsiDflt 
being swept to the northward by the prevailing swell, current^ and wind, 
which almost always come from the southward. The land is remarksble^ 
and easily recognized by the views in the chart ; and Signal hill, being 
upwards of 600 feet^ can be easily made out at a moderate ofBjag. 

This is a much frequented port^ though one great inconvenience attends 
it^ which is, that the fresh water is not only not good, but difficult to pro- 
care, the watering-place being at a lagoon on the eastern side of the baj, 
wood is also scarce, and far from the anchorage. An aqueduct, however, 
is in course of erection, which will bring fresh water into Coquimbo from 
Serena. Plenty of fish may be caught with the seine ; and fresh pro- 
visions are cheap and plentiful. There is no landing at La Serena^ the town 
of Coquimbo, in consequence of the heavy surf, except in balsas ; bat its 
distance is only 6 to 7 miles from the landing-place under Signal hill, 
where horses and conveyances are readily obtained, and where a small 
town has sprung up, with a convenient mole, to the westward of whicb is 
a mnelting establishment, and a wharf for loading and unloading copper, 
in which metal the hills in the neighbourhood are very rich. The mail 
steamer calls twice monthly, and the coasting steamer thrice monthlj. 
A steamer of the Mexican and South American Company occasionallj 
tows ships in and out 

&A IIWMA» the town of which Coquimbo is the port, is situated on the 
north-east side of the bay, the road lying along the beach. The hoases 
are mostly of sun-dried bricks, and only one story in height ; so built in 
consequence of the earthquakes to which all Chile is subject. The town 

* Bemarki of Cknmnaader J. Wood, BJC. 
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and its gardens are supplied with water by canals cat from the river on its 
northern side ; it is remarkable for its extreme quietness. Population 7,000. 

Vlie yfrmjLTamm at Coquimbo is so uniformly fine, the climate so 
charmingy and the atmosphere so clear, as to have given the city the name 
of La Serena. The country, however, frequently suffers from want of rain. 
In 1853 (June) they had been 15 months without a drop. Some notion 
of the value of a shower under such circumstances may be gathered from 
the fact that in the small valley of Huasco (the next port to the north- 
-ward) a night's rain was estimated as worth a million of dollars for that 
district alone ; indeed the effect is almost miraculous. Before rain the 
whole country is a barren sandy desert^ looking as hopelessly arid as the 
African Sahara ; in a week or 10 days after, the ground is covered witli 
Tcrdure and flowers. 

There is one point that should be noticed, which is the prevalence 
of thick weather here, and all along this coast as far as the river Guayaquil, 
particularly during the winter months. These fogs are frequent and 
sometimes rery dense ; they U'e a great source of anxiety to the navigator. 
This is especially the case on the Peruvian coast, where clear weather is 
an exception to the general rule. 

VeUeanos Book.-— The western shore of the bay is high and bold, par- 
ticdlarly at its northern end, off which lies this insulated rock, having 4^ 
&thoms within a boat's length of it. About 60 yards to the northward 
is a patch with 22 feet water on it, and 6 fathoms between it and the 
rock. On the point there is a platform with 2 guns, and a hut that 
answers the purpose of a guardhouse, but they are scarcely visible^ 
having much the appearance of the rock on which they stand. 

Vajaroa anBoa» are 2 rocky islets with reefs and outlying rocks 
around them, situated to the north-west of the Pelican rock ; the 
outer one being about 1^ miles off shore. It is necessary in going 
in to give these islets and rocks a good berth in case of falling calm 
lest the vessel should be obliged to anchor, the ground near them being 
rocky ; and for those reasons all vessels are advised to pass outside of these 
rocks. 

A conical rock with only 8 feet wa^r on it, on which two vessels, the 
P. S. N. Co. steamer New Granada and British barque Chelydra have 
struck, lies in a line between the Pelicanos rock and the city of Serena ; 
it was searched for by Captain T. Harvey, B.N., without success : in 
sounding, a patch with 6 fathoms was found, on which the lead would not 
rest, with 9 and 10 fathoms around it, and 12 fathoms between it and the 
shore. This patch lies N. by E. 1^ cables from the Pelicanos rock. Its 
is high water, full and change, in Port Coquimbo at 9h. 25m. ; the 
rise and fall being 5 feet. 
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^Vesseb bound to Coquimbo after roonding the Figuos 
Ninofiy should keep off the rockj ground between them and the FeUcanoi 
rock bj steering £. by S. till a house on the isthmus opens of the diff 
under the signal hill ; then steer in for the anchorage. This port maj 
easily be entered at night in consequence of the constant light shown by 
the furnaces. Coming from the southward run along within 3 miles of the 
land until the lights at the town of Serena bear £• by N., steer for them 
on this bearing, which wiU clear the Figaros Ninos, and when the furnace 
lights open of the Felicanoe rock the vessel can haul into the bay and 
anchor in 8 fathoms.* 

The usual anchorage for strangers is in 8 fathoms, with the extreme 
north point of the western shore N.W. ^ W., the church at La Serena 
(or town of Coquimbo) N.E., and the houses near the landing place 
S.W. ^ W. The best anchorage is in 6 fathoms^ in the south-west 
angle of ihe bay, and the holding-ground excellent ; but a swell usually 
rolls in and produces such a surf along the beach that landing is difficult, 
except in a few sheltered spots. The winds at Coquimbo are in general 
moderate and southerly, or chiefly offshore during the greatest part of tbe 
year, and are interrupted for short intervals only in winter by strong 
breezes from the north-west. 

▼AmsATXOV. — ^The variation of the eompBM along the extent of coast 
comprised in this chapter, namely, from Chiloe to Coquimbo, or from 42^ 
to 30*^ S. lat, is as follows :— About the middle of Chiloe 19'' ; at Yaldiris 
18^ ; at Concepcion 17% at the river Maipu 16", and at Tortoral Cove 15*. 
The annual increase is small, being about T. The curves of equal vsria- 
tion strike the coast and extend across South America in about a south- 
east direction, and the degrees of variation are about 180 miles apart 

* Bemarkt of Captain T. Harrey, and Mr. Thomas A Hull, Master, B.N. 1859. 
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CHAPTER KiL' 

COQUIMBO BAT TO LA VATA BAT. 
YlBLLTiOK 15^ to IS^ East in 1860. AnniuJ increase about V. 



ros POnrTv the northern extreme of Coqnimbo bay, is bold 
ttnd ragged, the land behind it riaing in ridges, which gradually become 
higher as they recede from the coast to Cobre hill, which is 6,400 feet 
high. The point which makes the north extremity of the bay in coming 
from the northward, is a low rocky point, called Poroto ; about 4 mike 
to the northward of which is the cove of Arrayan, or Juan Soldado^ but 
it does not deserve any name, it being merely a small bight, behind a 
rocky point, scarcely affording shelter for a boat from southerly windsi 
and entirely open to northerly. 



afomrr jvav so&baso. — ^A little to the northward of Cobre hill 
is another mountain in the same range 3,900 feet high, called Juan 
Soldado ; its northern side is steep, and at its foot lies the small bay of 
Osorno, which ia about half a mile long, but it would not afford any 
shelter for the smallest vessel : about half a mile to the northward of the 
bay there la a hamlet, consisting of a few small houses, called Yerba 
Buena. 

THe 9AJAMOB are two low rocky islets, lying about 12 miles from the 
coast ; the northernmost is much smaller than the other, and as well as 
could be seen there is no danger round or between them. A little to 
the northward of Yerba Buena, there is a small island, called Tflgo, 
separated from the shore by a channel about a cable's length broad, but 
it is only fit for boats. The island, except when very dose, appears to be 
only a projecting point ; there is a large white rock on its west point. 



TO»TO» II TiTYiTiO BAT lies about 3 miles to the northward of Tilgo 
island, it is formed by a small bay facing the north-west, with three 
small islands off the west point. In coming from the southward, the best 
entrance for small vessels is between the southernmost island and the 
point, where there is a channel about a cable's length wide, with from 8 
to 12 fathoms water ; the dry rock off the point on the main land should 
not be approached nearer than half a cable's length, as a sunken rock lies 
nearly that distance from it. There is no channel between the islets, as 
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the space is blocked by breakers. Temblador is a small cove to the north- 
east of TortoralillOy but the landing there is worse than on the other 
beachy and it is not so well sheltered, 

A vessel maj anchor about half a mile from any part of the beach, in 
fix)m 6 to 8 fathoms, sandy bottom ; the landing is not good ; the best 
is on the rocks near the entrance, but nothing could be embarked from 
thence ; the east end of the beach is the best for that purpose. From the 
land about Chores running so far to the westward, it is not likely that a 
heavy sea would h% caused by a northerly gale.* 

The village of Tortoralillo is chiefly dependent on the Mexican and South 
American Company, who own a large copper ore station here and small 
smelting works, and carry on a trade in the shipment of ores for Herradura^ 
Caldera^ England, Hamburgh, and the United States ; a small steamer 
belonging to the company runs occasionally to Herradura^ and one of their 
officers resides here. They have a small mole for the shipment of ores, 
and launches and peons can be hired. 



oBUVomraJL Z8&aan>» lies about 4^ miles to the northward of Tor- 
toralillo at about a mile from the shore, and it is a good mark for knowing 
the little cove of the same name : there is a rocky point abreast of it, and a 
little way in-shore a remarkable Saddle hill, with a nipple in the middle, 
which to a person coming from the southward appears as the end of the 
high range that runs thence to the eastward of Tortoralillo, and is from 
2fi00 to 3,000 feet high. A little to the northward of Chungunga^ there 
is a large white sand patch, which is seen distinctly from the westward ; 
it is at the south end of the Chores beach, which runs for 7 or 8 miles 
to the north-west to Cape Chores ; a heavy surf always breaks upon it. 

Off CMUPB CJKOSoa there are three islands ; the inner one is low, and 
so nearly joins the shore that nothing but a boat can pass. The channel 
is clear of danger between this island and the other two Chores islands ; 
the southernmost of them is the largest, being about 2 miles long ; the 
top is very much broken, and the south-west end very much resembles a 
castle ; there is a small pyramid off the south point, and rocks break 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore. The channel between the two 
outer islands is also dear of danger ; but about half a mile to the west- 
ward of the northern island there is a rock nearly awash. 



TOSO mmmr lies 5 miles S.S.E. of the southern Chores island ; it is 
dangerous, being only a little above water. Cape Carrisal is low and 

« £te Plan ofTortonliUo, No. 1,316; scale, »- S inchei. 
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« 

Tocky, about 7 miles to the northward of Cape ChoroSy with a remarkable 
Tormd hummock ; to the southward of it is the small cove of Polillao, where 
there is shelter for small vessels, but the landing is bad ; there are two 
small Tockj islets off the south point of the cove. 

CarrUal Baj lies to the northward of the cape^ but it is not fit for sea- 
going vessels : a heavy surf breaks about half a mile from the shore. The 
nortli side of the bay is formed by a rocky pointy with outlying rocks and 
breakers all round it ; there is a landing-place in the bay near the south- 
east corner, where the rocky coast joins the beach, but in bad weather 
the surf breaks outside of it. 



r is situated nearly a mile to the northward of the 
north point of Carrisal Bay ; it is well sheltered from northerly and 
southerly winds, but the swell sets in heavily from the south-west, which 
makes the landing bad. The best landing is in a small cove on the north 
side near the beach ; there is also a landing-place on the north side of the 
bay, but it is bad when there is any swell. On the beach, in the bight of 
the port, there is always too much surf to land, except after very fine 
weather.* 



lies about 4 miles to the westward ; it is nearly 
level, except on the south end, near which there is a remarkable mound^ 
with a nipple in its centre. There are rocks nearly half a mile from the 
south point of the island, and one about the same distance off the north* 
west point. On the north side there is a small cove, where boats can land 
with the wind from the southward; and there is anchorage dose off it, but 
the water is deep. An American sealing schooner was lost in this cove 
from a norther coming on while she was at anchor. 

The land round Chaneral bay is low, with ridges of low hills rising 
firom the points ; their tops are very rugged and rocky, and the land is 
sandy and very barren. A range of high hills will be seen several miles 
from the shore, but between them and the coast there are several smaller 
hills springing out of the low land. The village of Chaneral is about 8 miles 
from the port, and is said to consist of about twenty houses ; there are 
none near the port. 



I is about 3^ miles N.W. by N. from the north point of 
Chaneral bay ; the coast between is low, and, falling back, forms a small 
bay. Cape Leones has several rocks and reefs extending from it to the 

* 5ee Fhn of Chsfienl on Sheet ynL, scale »» 20*7 of an inch. 
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difltanoe of a mile ; there is also a reef which projects nearly a aiile firom 
the shore a little to the northward of Chaieral bay. 



rAV^^From Cb^ Leones the coast prcjecis N. by 
W. I W», 4^ miles to P%jaros point, and from thence abont north 
4 miles to Cape Yasconan ; this cape has a small rocky islet off it aboot 
2 cables' lengths from the shore. The land in-shore rises gradnaQj to a 
low ridge abont half a mile from the sea ; the high range is abont 3 miles 
^•shore. From Cape Yascnnan the coast rons to the north-eastward^ 
forming a small bay, open to the northward, but well sheltered from 
soatherly winds : there is anchorage in from 8 to 12 fathoms about a third 
ef a mile from the shore, bat the landing is bad. 

aav«o wmw$ in which there is some shelter from southerly winds, lies to 
the eastward of Cape Vasoudan: a deep gully runs inland fixun the south* 
east comer of the bay, at the mouth of which there is a sandy beach, with 
anchorage a third of a mile o% in from 8 to 12 fittfimnfl^ bat the landing is 
not good. There are two or three small huts close to it. To the northward 
of Sareo^ the high land comes close to the coast ; the sides of the hills are 
eoTcred with yellow sand ; the summits are rocky, and the whole coast has 
a miserable, barren appearance. To the northward of the deep gully, aboot 
4 miles, there is a projecting rocky point at the foot of the high range of 
bills, with a yery remarkable black sharp peak near its terminatioD ; the 
coast to the northward of this runs nearly north and south, and is reiy 
rocky for abont 8 miles, when it turns to the westward, forming a doep 
bay, in the north-east comer of which is a small beach called Tontaio. 



BOMMT is a rocky promontory fomiing the seaward termi* 
nation of a projecting spur of the coast range ; the point is rocky, with 
small detached rocks close to it ; in-shore it rises a little, and there are 
SCTcral small rocky lumps peeping out of the sand, one of which from the 
southward shows veiy distinctly ; it is higher than the rest^ and foims a 
sharp peak, a little in-shore of which the land rises suddenly to the 
break of the high range. 



rASOO vozMT, forming the south-western extreme of the bay or port 
of the same name, is low and rugged, with several small islands between 
it and the port, one only of which is of any size, and it is separated from 
the shore by a very narrow channel, so as to appear from seaward to be 
the point of the mainland ; i^ shows distinctly coming from the south- 
ward, but from the northward it is mixed with the other rocks behind 
it : to the south-west of the island there are sereral other small rocky 
islets. Round this point to the eastward, is the outer roadstead, in which 
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thexe is no good anchorage, the water being yerj deep, and the bottom 
m most parts of it rocky. 

A little in-shore of the extrmne point, there is a short range of low 
lulls, forming fonr ragged, peaks, which show very distinctlj from the 
southward and westward ; the land falls again inside of them for a short 
distance, and then rises suddenly to a high range, mnning east and westi 
and directly to the southward, of the anchorage. The top of the range 
forms three round summits, the easternmost of which, being 1,900 feety.is 
a little higher, and the middle one a little lower than the other ; thegr 
all form part of the Cerro«del Huasco.* 

The country around presents a more barren appearance than any 
part of this coast ; the ground being everywhere covered with small 
stones, mixed with sand, out of which project masses of craggy rocks. Aj 
little ill-shore, the stony ground changes into a loose yellow sand, whidk 
covers the sides and bases of nearly all the hills round ; the summits 
are stony, without any appearance of vegetation ; but in the low grounds 
a few stunted bushes grow among the stones, and aftco* rain (^ which is 
rare), they look fresher than might be expected in such soil, and the valley 
through which the river runs, then also appearing green, forms a striking 
contrast to the country around. 



rASOO voBTp is to the eastward of a second and inner point lying. 
2 miles from Huasco point, having 2 large rocks off it in an N.W. 
direction. It is a blind and inconvenient anchorage, it is, however, one. 
of the places at which the P. S. N. Company's steamers call, as it is the 
port of Ballenar, a considerable town in the interior. There is a custom- 
house, 20 or 30 houses, and a smelting establishment belonging to 
Mr. Hardy, half a mile from the landing place, where a good deal of 
copper is manufactured, and with certain kinds of ore sent to England, 
The valley, after the rains, is as green and fertile as any spot in England^ 
and Mr. Hardy's hacienda at Huasco bay, two miles from the port^ 
may boast of as pretty a garden and as cool shady lanes as are to be found 
anywhere in the south of Chile. 

On the night of the steamer's arrival a light is shown above the pier, 
which should be brought to bear S.E., but care must be taken not to mis-v 
take for this the flame from the chimneys of the smelting works which 
show a redder and more uncertain light, as they would lead a vessel too 
near to the beach and on to the rocky ground which lies abreast them-f 

Nearly 3 miles to the N.E. of the outer port, there is another range of 
hills about 1,400 feet high, on the south slope of which there is a sharp 

* See Plan of Port HnaBco, Ko. 576 ; scale, m >» S'O inches, 
t Bemarics of Commander J. Wood, R.N., 1853. 
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peak, rising immediately above a vallej that conTejs a small stream of 
excellent water to the sea ; a heavy surf breaks on its bar. There is a 
Barrow lagoon, or smaU streamlet in the vaHey, nearer the port, bnt the 
water is very brackish. The anchorage is mnch exposed to northerly 
winds, and a heavy sea then rolls in, but a mischievoos norther does not 
occor more than once in two or three years. 



&OBO »onrr, about 10 miles to the northward of Huasco, is ragged, 
and carries several small hummocks ; to the southward of it there are 
some small sandy beaches, with rocky points between them, but a tremen- 
dous surf that breaks throughout allows no shelter even for boats. A 
little in-shore of the point there two low hills, and within them the lani 
rises suddenly to a range of about 1,000 feet in height. In the bay to 
the northward of Lobo point there are several small rocks, and about 6 
miles from it there is a reef which runs perhaps half a mile off a low rocky 
point ; the outer rock of which is high and detached from the others. 

saBBABmuL urn eaBmwaXi — ^About 11 miles to the northward of 
Lobo point is another rugged point with several sharp peaks on it, the 
highest reaching 3,050 feet, and half a mile beyond them lies the small 
bay of Herradura, which can hardly be made out till quite close. 
Between it and Herradura, (which is distinguished from the other 
Herraduras on the coast of South America by the additional name of 
de Carrisal,) there are breakers a quarter of a mile frt>m the shore.* 

Off Herradura point there is a patch of low rocks, which, in coming 
from the southward, appears to extend right across the mouth of the bay; 
but the entrance faces the north-west, and lies between that low patch 
and a small islet to the north-east of it, and there is no danger within 
half a cable's length of either of them* The bay curves in about three- 
quarters of a mile to the eastward of the islet, and is sheltered from both 
northerly and southerly winds, but with a strong northerly breeze a swell 
rolls in round the islet ; it is rather small for large vessels, and thej 
would not be able to lie at single anchor in the inner part of the cov^ 
but there is room enough to moor across at about a quarter of a mile 
above the islet in 4 fathoms, fine sand. 

In this place, an American ship, the Nile, of 420 tons, was moored 
during a northerly gale, which blew very heavily, and she was quito 



sheltered ; the landing is better than in any place between it and Co- 
quimbo, but the want of water is a very serious inconvenience. Theio 

* See Chart, West Coast of South America, Sheet JX^ No. 1,726 ; and Flan of 
Henadmm de Carrisal, Ko. 1,315 ; scales, m m 0*12 and 4*0 u 
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is a small lagoon about a mile o£^ in the vaUej at the head of Carrisal 
cove, but it is worse than brackish, jet the peons, who work at shipping 
the ore, make use of it. A deep vallej which runs in from the head of 
the cove, and separates the high ranges of hills, is a good mark to know 
the place* The range to the southward of the vallej is the highest near 
the coast, and is distinctly seen, both from the northward and southward : 
there is a small nipple on the highest part of it. 



0£kMMsajkX» covB is small, about a mile to the north-east of Her- 
radura, well sheltered from southerly winds ; but as it is so close to 
Herradura, which is very much superior, it is not likely to be of much use. 
To the northward of Carrisal, the coast is bold and rugged, with out- 
lying rocks a cable's length off most of the points. About 7 miles farther 
north there is a high 'point, with a round ^hummock on it, and several 
ragged hummocks a little in-shore« To the northward of it, a cove was 
found, sheltered from the southward, where small vessels might anchor, 
but not fit for large vessels : and another cove similar to it about a mile 
farther to the northward. 



lTABKOXBB. — ^A little to the northward of the second cove, a high 
rocky point terminates the high part of the coast ; and north of that 
point there is a small port, which, from the natives, appears to be 
called Matamores ; it is well sheltered from southerly winds, and the 
landing is good. In the inner part of it, a vessel not drawing more than 
10 or 12 feet might moor, sheltered from northerly winds, in 3 or 4 
fathoms, but with a northerly wind there would be a heavy swell. There 
is anchorage farther out under the point, in from 8 to 10 fathoms, but a 
vessel should not go nearer the shore there than 8 fathoms, as the bottom 
inside of that depth is rocky ; during the summer months this would 
be a good port for small merchant vessels, but there is no appearance 
of fresh water. Abreast of Matamores the high range of hills recedes 
to four miles inland, where a high point reaches 2,450 feet ; the coast is 
low, with some moderately high rocky hills a little in-shore. 

TOKTOSAA BAZO is a low rocky point about 2 miles farther north, 
a little to the northward of which there is a small deep bay, at the mouth 
of the valley Tortoral Baxo or Low (which distinguishes it from Tortoral 
cove, in latitude 30^ 20^ S.) In this bay apparently there is anchorage 
for a vessel, but from the heavy surf on the beach, and the bad landing, 
it was not examined. To the northward of this, the low hills are not 
rocky, but covered with yellow sand, except near the summits. White 
rock, about 6 miles farther north, is a remarkable rocky point, with a 
detached white rock off it, and a hump with a nipple on it a little in- 
shore. 
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PAJOVA& oovB lies aboat 1^ miles to the northward; in coming 
from the sonthward, it may be easily known by Hie above nipple, and 
by a small island, with a square-topped hillock in its centre, off the 
point to the northward of the cove. A range of hills, higher than any 
near this, rises directly from the north side of the cove ; and in the 
valley, about a mile from it, there is a range of small and very ragged 
hills, rising out of the low land.* 

THe AVOBOXACMB is better sheltered from southerly winds than any to 
the southward, except Herradura, and there ought not to be much swdl, 
as the point and island to the northward project considerably to the west- 
ward. The southerly swell rolls into the mouth of the cove, but along 
the south shore it is smooth, and the landing pretty good. There is a 
dangerous breaker about a quarter of a mile W. by S. of the south 
extreme point, but it shows only when there is much swell. The best 
anchorage is about half way up the cove, near the south shore, in 5 
fathoms : near the head it is shallow. 

In 1835 the officers of the survey found a cargo of copper ore there 
ready to be shipped, but no vessel had yet been in the cove ; no water 
was to be had witliin 2 miles, and there it was very bad. The name 
of Pajonal was given to it by a young man who was getting the 
ore down ; but he appeared to know scarcely anything of the coast, and 
there were no inhabitants near the place. 



r.-— At Caches point, about 1^ miles farther north, the 
coast turns to the eastward, forming the spacious bay of Salado, and dose 
round the point the large cove of Chasco, which, at a distance, looks 
very inviting, but a mile from its head there are only 3 fathoms, with 
rocks all round, some above water and others sunk, which, from the bay 
being well sheltered from the southward, do not show. There are two 
patches off the north point that are always uncovered. A vessel most 
not attempt to pass in shore of the islet off Caches point, nor of Square- 
topped island. 

Miadia Bay is another recess, a mile to the northward, and is quite 
dear of danger ; in the south corner is a small cove, where there is good 
anchorage in 7 fathoms, well sheltered from southerly winds, but veiy 
open to northerly : the water is quite smooth with a southerly wind^ and 
no swell could ever reach it unless it blew from the northward. There 
is a small bay, half a mile to the northward of this, where a vessel may 
anchor, but it is not so well sheltered ; there are no signs of inhabitants, 
nor the least appearance of fresh water in the valleys. 

• See Fan of Figonal, No 1,315 ; scale, m » S*0 inches. 
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»o 90tm. — ^The land at the l>iEu;k of the bay is low, bat td the 
northward of the north bay it rises to a ridge of sand hills, running east 
and west, and terminating at this steep rocky point, with a claster of steep 
rocky islets off it. To the northward of this point the coast is rocky and 
broken, with rocks a short distance from the shore for about 4 miles $ 
then, a rugged point, with a high sharp-topped hill a little in-shore, which, 
from the southward, shows a double peak. 



rQunuka. — ^Directly to the northward of this point there is a 
deep rocky bay, with a small cove close to the point ; the Beagle an- 
chored there in 5 fathoms, but only half a cable's length from the shore on 
either side. It appears unfit for any vessel, for though the bay is partly 
sheltered from northerly winds the northerly swell rolls in. From an old 
fisherman, who was living there in a hut, it appears that the name of the 
place is Barranquilla de Copiap6, and it was surprising to see a cargo of 
copper prepared for shipping in such a place : but he also told us that a 
cargo had been shipped from the same spot about a year before ; yet the 
cove is far too small for any vessel to anchor in it with safety, and 
outside the water deepens very suddenly. There is no anchorage in the 
cove at the head of the bay, and the landing there is very bad ; but in 
the small cove the landing is good. Middle bay is much superior to Bar- 
ranquilla, and might be a much better place to embark the ore. There 
is no fresh water nearer than the river of Copiap6, which is about 12 
miles off. 



POXVT is all black rock, with a hummock on its extremity, 
and coming from the southward it appears to be an island ; the land rises 
to a range of low sandy hills, with rocky summits. From Barranquilla 
to this point the coast is rocky and broken, without any place sufficient to 
shelter the smallest vessels. Detached reefs extend from Dallas point for 
nearly 4 miles in a N.N.ll. ^ £. direction, a small sharp-topped rock 
called the Caxa Chica (small chest) being the only one that shows above 
water. The patch near Dallas point is awash ; and the channel between 
it and the point appears to be wide enough for any vessel, though the reef 
off the point projects so far as to show in a high sea a breaker above a 
quarter of a mile out ; but at a quarter of a mile farther there are 1 1 
fathoms. When the swell is not high the breakers off the point would 
not show ; they appeared to be detached from the reef which joins the 
point. See view on Chart, No. 1,276. 

ooyxAVO, inside of these ledges, is a bad roadstead, the swell rolls in 
heavily, and the landing is worse than in any port to the sonthward. It may 
easily be known by the Morro, a hill 860 feet high, 10 miles to the north- 

V 2 
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waH, which is very remarkable, nearly level at the top, but near its eastern, 
extremitj there are two small hummocks. The east fall is very steep ; 
the end of another range of hills shows to the northward. To the south- 
west, apparently forming part of the same range, stands another hill, the 
west side of which forms a steep bluff. In coming from the southward 
these hills will be seen in clear weather before the land about the port 
can be made out. 

This port, rightly termed by Captain Fitz Boy a very bad one, is now 
deserted ; the large and daily increasing value of the Copiap6 silver mines, 
and the trade thus created, called for better accommodation, which 
fortunately existed as near to the mines as the old port, the only wonder 
being that with two such good ports as Caldera and Port Ingles within 
reach, such a dangerous anchorage should have been used at all, although 
the difficulty of making the place has been much exaggerated.*! 

Aaaeaotai moeiu — The chief dangers to be avoided in entering the 
harbour of Copiap6 are the Caxa Grande and Caxa Chica shoals ; and 
between these and Dallas point several other small but dangerous patches 
of rock, on one of which, the AnaeitcM, a Chilian brig, was wrecked. 
It lies about half a mile N.W. i W. from the Caxa Chica, and W. ^ S., 
distant 8 miles from Copiap6 flagstaff, and carries only 10 feet at low 
water. 

Caxa Oraade* the outer of the reefs extending from Dallas point, is the 
northernmost of the first two mentioned, is a bed of rocks under water, 
about three quarters of a mile long, and a third of a mile broad, and 
lying nearly in a north and south direction ; its situation is apparent 
from the heavy breakers on it whenever a swell sets into the bay. 

Gaza Obieat 2^ miles from Dallas point, is a small rocky shoal, having 
in its centre one large rock always above water. It lies south of the 
Caxa Grande, with a passage between them of nearly a mile in breadth, 
though appearing much less, from the rollers which extend sometimes 
across it on the Caxa Grande side. 

Isla Oraada*-— The island to the northward of Copiap6 bay, called 
Isla Grande, is very remarkable, having a small nipple on each extre* 
mity ; that on the eastern end is the highest ; and just to the westward 
of the middle of the island there is another small round nipple. 

The channel between Isla Grande and the Main is clear of danger 
in the middle; but such a heavy swell rolls through that it is scarcely 
fit for any vessel. Off the north end of the island there is a reef 



* Se§ Adminlty Flan of Ck>piapd, Na 1,315 ; scale, m -> 1*0 inches, 
t Bemarks of Commander J. Wood, KV., ISSS. 
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projecting under water two cables' lengths to the eastward ; but at one 
cable's length from that reef there are 8 fathoms. The main land 
abreast of the island appeared to have no danger off its points ; 
and the rocks to the southward of it are inside the line of the northern 
points. The swell in the channel was bj far the worst the Beagle had 
experienced on this coast. To the northward of the island there are 
several small rocks ; one of which is high, but there is no danger within a 
quarter of a mile of them. It is high water, full and change, in Copiapo, 
at Sh. 30m., with a rise and fall of 5 feet. 

uzBaoTZoars. — The passage between Caxa Chica and Caxa Grande, 
though often used, is very dangerous on account of the Anacachi. The Caxa 
Chica should be given a berth from 4 to 6 cables' lengths, but unless the 
-wind is steady, and to be depended on, it should not be taken on any account. 
Tbe flag-staff above the town of Copiap6, bearing East, leads through the 
passage. Neither should the passage between Dallas point and the southern 
shoals ever be taken by a sailing vessel ; as, should the wind fail, which 
when so near the high cliffs in the vicinity is a common occurrence, 
a ship would be placed in a very dangerous position. 

The obvious and best passage is to the northward of the Caxa Grande ; 
and to avoid those rocks when coming from the southward bring Isla 
Grande to bear N.E., and steer for it on that bearing tiU the northern end 
of the sandstone rocks, to the northward of the town of Copiap6, bears at 
least E. by S. ; then haul in for that mark, and when the flag-staff above 
the town of Copiap6 bears S.E. ^ E., steer towards it, and anchor where 
convenient. Should the flag-staff, which is small, not be quickly seen, 
a large house in the town, remarkable from its bright green roof, which is 
of copper, and always visible if brought on the same bearing, will be an 
equally good mark. 

Coming from the northward, vessels will most probably have to work 
in ; in which case the shore may be approached to half a mile, and Isla 
Grande to within that distance ; and when approaching the Caxa Grande 
stand no nearer to it, or any of the shoals, than to bring the western 
end of Isla Grande to bear N.N.W., or the bluff part of Dallas point 
S.S.E. Should the wind be from the northward, the flag-staff on a 
S.E. i S. bearing will lead up to the anchorage in from 12 to 6 fathoms. 
A large scope of cable should always be given in this road, and it might 
be prudent to drop another anchor under foot, as the rollers often set in 
with very little warning, and the bottom is bad holding-ground. The 
soundings are very regular, from 12 fathoms to 3 close up to the beach, 
but the bottom is chiefly a hard yellow sand, with occasional patches of 
yellow sandstone rock. Several vessels have been driven on shore here 
from thei]r anchors by the rollers setting in suddenly. 
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When the Mono de Copiapd, which ib so high as to be seen SO or 35 
miles in dear weather, is open of Isla Grande, the vessd will be well to 
the westward of all the dangers off Copiap6. 

AVOBOSAOB. — ^The in-shore anchorage for a large vessel is in 5 
fathoms, with the following bearing, viz., the Caxa Chiea W.S.W., 
western extremity of Isla Grande, N.W. f N., the jetty (or landing- 
place) S. J E., and the flag-staff over the town S.S.W. ^ W. 

WKmnio FOZHT, on the main to the northward of the island* is very 
rocky : on the S.W. point there are two rugged hummocks, and eevenl 
rocks and islets close to the shore, but no danger outside of them. From 
this to the Morro the shore is steep and clif^, with remarkable patches 
of white rock in the cliffs to the southward of the pointy which is ste^ 
with rugged lumps on its summit. The Morro rises suddenly a little in- 
shore. 



r is a deep bay opening to the south-east, after passing 
Morro point; there are several small rocky patches in it, and at the 
north end of the long sandy beach there is a piece of rocky coast, off 
the extreme point of which there is a small island. 



»omT nouiB is just to the northward of that island, round the 
peninsula of Caldereta, off which there is a rock awash at high water 
about a cable's length, but it always shows : after passing this rock the 
land is steep-to^ and may be approached within a cable's length. The 
harbour inside forms several coves, in the first of which, on the starboard 
hand going in, there is anchorage for small vessels, but the bottom is stony 
and bad : there is a low island to the eastward of this cove, and about 
half-way between it and East point .>rill be found the best anchorage with 
southerly winds. Small vessels may go'^uch closer into the bight to the 
south-east of the island, where the landing ^s very good.* 

The bay in the north-east comer is well sheltered from northerly winds, 
and no sea could ever get up in it, but the landing is not good ; the best 
there is at a rocky point at the south end of the. north-east beach, where 
in a small cove among the rocks the water is perfectly smooth. This 
north-east cove is by far the best in the harbour, but it has no fresh water. 
The South cove is too shoal for a vessel of any size to go higher up than 
Ikbreast of East point, where she will have 4 and 5 fathoms in mid-channeL 
The bottom 4n this bay is hard sand, and may be s<een in 12 fathoms 
water, which makes it appear shallow. In the entrance there are 18 
fathoms close to the shore on both sides. \ 
^ ^ 
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VOBT OAUMBUk 18 clo86 to the northward of Port Yngles, and is 
directlj round the island off Caldera point : it is a fine bay, pretty well 
sheltered, but more open than Port Yngles. The land is entirely covered 
with loose sand, except a few rocks on the points : the bottom of the bay 
is low, but the hills rise a little inland, and the ranges become higher as 
they recede from the coast. To the eastward stands a very remarkable 
aharp-topped hill, the sides of which are covered with sand, with two low 
paps near it. The northers the great enemies of all the harbours and 
roadsteads of Chile, blow into the bay, throwing a good deal of sea into 
the southern angle ; but as Caldera is near their northern limit they are 
seldom of sufficient strength to be dangerous to a properly found vessel ; 
the point of Cabeza de Yaca, though 12 miles distant, is also some 
protection, and in the north-east comer, which they call the Calderillo, it is 
always smooth. There are fish to be had in the bay, but only with a net ; 
and in none of the ports visited by the Beagle were any caught alongside. 
Near the outer points of these two ports rock-fish are to be caught, but 
there is always a heavy swell in such places. 

xigbt. — The P. S. N. Companies have managed to get a small wooden 
beacon carrying a light erected on the top of the hill of Caldera point ; a 
larger and better one was to be put up as soon as ready upon the point 
itself, where it would be more clear of the fogs and a better guide to 
vessels entering at night. 

The port of Caldera is one of the most rapidly improving places in 
South America. A fine mole is nm out from some rocks at the 
southeast angle of the bay into water deep enough to admit of four 
ships of 1,000 tons and upwards lying alongside discharging and 
loading their cargoes (a further extension is contemplated) ; for this 
purpose the railway which is continued to the pier end offers the 
greatest convenience. This rail goes up to the city of Copiap6 
(about 60 miles distant) and crosses the track of the mules from the 
sUver mines ; it is supplied with excellent American locomotives and 
cars, and is under very able and energetic management ; the com- 
munication is twice a day. The great difficulty to be overcome was the 
want of water, but as no lack of enterprise or means existed^ this was 
obviated by a large distilling apparatus erected at the station, which also 
partly supplies the wants of the town now rising, as if by magic, from the 
desert of rock and sand which forms the shores of the bay ; it is laid out 
in squares, and many of the houses already built are large and handsome. 

Captain Fitz Boy ascribes, with justice, the chief merit of these improve- 
ments to Mr. Wheelwright^ a gentleman to whose energy, enterprise, and 
ability the west coast of South America is indebted for most valuable plans 
and suggestions, in a great maiorify of cases successfully carried out ; but 
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the unexpected and extraordinarj yield of the silTer mines secniB at present 
the principal source of prosperity in this place.* 

The Mexican and South American Company have a large copper and 
silver smelting work at Caldera. The company carry on a large trade 
in the import of copper and silver ores from the coasts of Chile, BoliTiSy 
and Peru ; and in the export of copper and copper ores, and of ailrer 
regulus and silver ores to England, Hamburgh, and the United Sutes. 
Fresh beef, &c., can be had from the interior by rail, and in a short time 
water also^ as it was proposed to bring it down by pipes to the end of 
the pier. Coal can be procured at from 12 to 15 dollars per ton. 



T^ QjlMTA OB VAOA is a remarkable point, about 12 miles to the 
northward of Caldera : it has two small hummocks near its extremity ; 
inside of them the land is nearly level for some distance, and then riaes 
into several low hills, which form the extremity of a long range. The 
coast between Caldera and the Cabeza forms several small bays with 
rocky points between them, off all of which there are rocks a short distance : 
there is no danger within a quarter of a mile of this point. To the north- 
ward of it there is a small rocky bay called Tortoralillo, and off its north 
entrance point a reef, which extends about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, with a high rock at its extremity : about half a mile to the north* 
west of this, some heavy breakers were seen whenever there wa& 
much swell. 



OBZOFITO and OMSMWO oovss. — ^To the northward the coast is Steep 
and rocky for 3 or 4 miles, with a high range of hills running close to the 
shore ; then, a small cove called Obispito, with a white rock on its south 
point ; and to the northward of this the land is low and very rocky, with 
breakers about a quarter of a mile from the shore. About 2 miles from 
that cove there is a point with « small white islet off it ; to the northward 
of which the coast trends to the eastward, and forms the small cove of 
Obispo, in which there is a high sand-hill, with a stony summit H.M.S. 
Beagle anchored in this cove, but it is not fit for any vessel, and the 
landing is bad. A little in shore of the cove, and to the northward, ft 
higher range of stony hiUs runs close to the coast for about 7 miles, 
where it terminates in low rugged hills in-shore of a brown rough point 
off which is an islet, appearing from the sea like a white patch on the 
point. 



9omT r&AMBWCO, lying to the northward of this patch point, is ft 
good port, well sheltered from southerly winds, and protected from the 

* Bemarks of Commander J. Wood, B.N., 1853. 
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northward, as the point projects far enough to prevent a heavy sea 
miming in. 

On the north side of the baj the land is very low ; the north point is 
lowr and rocky, with a detached hill rising out of the lowland a little 
in-shore. To the northward there is another hill very much like it ; in 
ihe depth of the bay the land is very low, and a deep valley runs back 
between two ranges of rugged hills. The hills are all covered with 
yellow sand from their bases, to about half-way up their sides ; the tops 
are stony, with a few stunted bushes. 

The landing is good in the south-east corner of the bay, either on the rockSy 
or on the beach of a small cove in the middle of a patch of rocks a little more 
to the northward, where, in 1835, there were a few huts in which two 
brothers with their families were living in a miserable way, in huts made 
of seal and guanaco skins, much worse than a Patagonian toldo: the 
only water was half salt, and lay some distance from the shore. Their 
chief employment was catching and salting large conger eels, and drying 
them to supply Copiapo ; in one day they had caught 400. Occasionally 
they catch guanacos, running them down with dogs, of which they have 
a great number.* 

The only vessel they had ever seen there was a ship which anchored one 
night on her way to Las Animas for copper ore, six years before ; they 
described Las Animas as a very bad place, not fit for any vessel, and in 
consequence no cargo had ever been shipped there again, but taken to 
Cbaneral, which was better, but not so good as Flamenco : there are no 
mines so near Flamenco as to Chaneral' 



;. — ^In the bay to the northward of Flamenco, in which 
Lias Animas was said to be, no place could be seen in 1835 even fit for 
a boat to land ; the whole bay is rocky, with a few little patches of sand, 
and a heavy surf always breaking on the shore. The north point of this 
bay is low, but a little in-shore there is a high range of hills, the outside 
of which is very steep ; and to the northward of this point there is a small 
rocky bay, which appears to answer better to the description of Las 
Animas than the other ; it did not, however, appear to be a fit place for 
vessels, and the landing was bad. The north point of this bay is a steep 
rock, with a round hill rising directly from the water's edge ; the sides of 
the hills are crossed by dark veins running in different directions, and are 
very remarkable. 

CHAihnUL&y from description, must be the deeper bay to the 
northward ; the south side of it is rocky, with small coves, but the 

* Set Plan of Fbrt Slamenoo, Ka 1,302 { scale, m •■ 1*0 inch. 
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laadiog appeared to be bad ; the east and north shores are low and sandy, 
and a heavy surf was breaking on the beach. There were no signs of 
people, nor anj heaps of ore along the coast i and as it did not appear 
a good place for vessels, it was not thought worth bestowing any time oa 
a particular examination ; the north point of the bay is low and rocky, 
with a high range a little in-shore. To the northward of this point tha 
bills and coast are both composed of brown and red rocks, with a few 
bushes on the summits of some of the hills ; the sandy appearance that 
the hills have to the southward ceases, and the prospect ia, if possible, 
still more barren. 



^, 600 feet high, stands nearly 9 miles to ^e 
northward of the bay of Chaneral, about half a mile from the shore. In 
coming from this southward, there is a similarly shaped hill on the Main, 
a little to the southward of the island, for which it may be mistaken ; bat 
the island is not so high and the summit is sharper. Between Sugar Loaf 
island and Chaneral the coast is rocky and affords no shelter ; but there is 
a small bay to the southward of the island, which might afford some 
shelter fk'om northerly winds, though with southerly it would be exposed, 
and the landing is very bad.* 

AVOBOXAOa. — In the middle of the passage between the island and the 
Main there are 5 fathoms in the shallowest part ; the water in its northern 
end is smooth, and a vessel might anchor off the point^of the island, shel- 
tered from southerly winds, in 6 or 7 fathoms ; but outside of 8 fathoms 
it deepens suddenly to 13 and 20 fathoms about half a mile from tbe 
island. There is a small bay on the Main to the northward of the 
channel, where a vessel might apparently be sheltered from southerly 
winds. 



—About 19 miles to the northward of Sugar Loaf 
island there is a projecting point, with some small rocky islets ; it was 
supposed to be Ballena point, from the description given to the surveyors 
at Port Caldera. Between it and Sugar Loaf island the rocky coast falls 
back a little, with a range more than 2,000 feet high, running close to the 
shore. A little to the northward of Ballena point there is a small bay 
with a rocky islet, about half a mile off the south point of it. The top of 
the islet is white, and answers the description given of a port called 
Ballenita, but it is not worthy of the name of a port ; two or three small 
patches of sandy beach, on which a heavy surf was breaking, appeared 
on the rocky shore, and the hills, whidi come close to the wsXec, have a 
very rugged appearance. 

• See Flan of Sugar Loaf itle, Ko. 1,80S i scaler m » 1-0 inch. 
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r is a little to the northward of this ; the south p<Hnt has 
several low ragged prongs firom it, and in-shore the hills rise very steeply* 
Xhere is a small covei in which the Beagle anchored, with excellent land- 
ing, directlj behind this point ; and there was a still better-looking por^ 
inside, but it was far from the outer line of coast, and her time would not 
allow of more than a hasty glance. The outer cove in which she anchored, 
appeared to afford good shelter from southerly winds, and the water was 
yrerj smooth.* 

TOSTO&AS Z8iiai!W«-— A little to the northward of Lavata there is a 
point which, till close, appears to be an island ; but it is joined to the 
shore by a low shingle spit ; its summit is very rugged, with several steep 
peaks from it ; and several rocky i^ts that lie scattered off the point are 
named the Tortolas. 



lies nearly 3^ miles to the northward of them, 
very rugged, and with a high round hummock a little way in-shore. To 
the eastward of this point there is a deep bay, in which it was expected to 
find the town of Paposo, according to its position given in the old charts, 
hut there was no appearance of any houses or inhabitants. 



roA BAT is very rocky, and does not afford good anchor- 
age ; several rocks lie off San Pedro point, and inside of it there is a reef 
projecting half a mile from the shore ; in the bottom of the bay there are 
several small white islets ; and two or three small sandy coves, none of 
which are large enough to afford shelter for a vessel. About three miles 
from Taltal point there is a white islet, with some rugged hummocks 
upon it ; and a little way in-shore there is a hill of much highei* colour 
than any in the neighbourhood. 



(O VABABO. — ^Between Taltal and Grande points the shore 
recedes, forming a long bay, in which it was thought that Paposo would 
certainly be found, and as the Beagle was becalmed, a boat was sent to 
search for it. Two fishermen were met with who stated that the place 
was called Hueso Parade, and that Paposo was round another point about 
17 miles to the northward. On inquiring for water, they brought some^ 
which was better than that tasted in some other places to the southward^ 
but still it was scarcely fit for use ; they said it was as good as that at 
Paposo, and they thought both good. In the south comer of the bay 
^ere appeared to be anchorage for vessels and the landing good, but very 
open to northerly winds. No vessel had ever been there in the recollection 
of those men, neither had they heard of any. 



•*r 
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On this uninbabited coast it was impossible to ascertain the exact spot 
wbere tbe republic of Chile terminates and that of Bolivia begins ; bat 
according to tbe best information, afterwards obtained, the line of limits* 
tion comes down to the shore in tbe bight of Hueso Farado, or somewhere 
between it and the point of San Pedro. 

Ttnwm and omuunnrs. — The only place on this part of the coast 
at which the time of high water was satisfactorilj determined was at 
HuascOy where it is high water, full and change, at 8h. 30m. ; tbe riae 
4 feet at neap tides, and at springs about 2 feet more. From the swdl 
on all this coast it is very difficult so get the time of high water at all 
near the truth ; the rise and fall everywhere appeared to be 5 or 6 feet 
The tide at Huasco was very carefully observed in a cove without swell, 
yet from the smaU rise the exact time of high water could not be ascer- 
tained, the water remaining at the same level above half an hour. 

The only perceptible current was in the channel between Sugar Loaf 
island and the Main, where a very slight stream sets to the northward, 
but not more than a quarter of a mile in an hour ; and this was alter 
a fresh breeze from the southward for several days. It is said, however, 
by eoasters, that there is usually a set towards the north of about half a 
mile an hour. 



;• — ^Very few words will suffice to give strangers to the coast of 
Chile a clear idea of the winds and weather that they may expect to find 
there, for it is one of the least uncertain climates on the face of the 
globe. 

From the parallel of 35^ S., or thereabouts, to near 25^^ S., the wind 
is southerly or south-easterly during nine months out of the twelve ; 
in the other three there are some calms and light variable breezes, 
but the remainder is really bad weather, — ^northerly gales and heavy 
rains prevailing not only on the coast, but far across the ocean in parallel 
latitudes. 

From September to May is the fine season, during which the skies of 
Chile are generally clear, and, comparatively speaking, but little rain 
falls. It is not, however, meant that there are not occasional exceptions 
to this general rule : strong northers have been known (though rarely) 
in summer ; and two or three days of heavy rain, even with little inter- 
mission, now and then disturb the equanimity of those who have made 
arrangements with implicit confidence in the serenity of a summer skj. 
These unwelcome interruptions are more rare, and of less conseqaence, 
to the northward of lat. 31^ than south of that parallel ; and indeed so 
nearly uniform is the climate of Coquimbo that the city, as alreadj 
mentioned, is called La Serena. 
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In settled weather a fresb southerly wind springs up a little before 
noon (an hour sooner or later) and blows till about sunset, occasionallj 
till midnight. This wind is sometimes quite furious in the height of sum- 
mer, so verj strong that ships are often prevented from working into their 
anchorages, such as Valparaiso baj, although thej may have taken the 
previous precautions of sending down topgallant-yards, striking topgal« 
lant-masts, and reefing their saUs. But the usual strength of this sea 
breeze (as it is called, though it blows along the land) is such as a good 
ship could carry no more than double-reefed topsails to it when working 
to windward. 

This is also nearly the average strength of a southerly wind in the 
open sea, between the parallels above mentioned ; but there it is neither 
so strong by day, nor does it die away at night. Within sight of land a 
ship finds the wind freshen and decrease nearly as much as in the ports, 
where the nights are generally calm till a land-breeze from the eastward 
springs up ; but this light message from the Cordilleras is never trou- 
blesome, neither does it last many hours. With these winds the sky is 
almost always clear ; indeed, when the sky becomes cloudy, in sunmier. 
It is a sure sign of little or no sea-breeze, and probably a fall of rain : in 
the winter it foretells an approaching northerly wind with rain. 

In summer ships anchor close to the land, to avoid being driven out to 
sea by those strong southerly winds ; but as the winter approaches a more 
roomy berth is advisable, though not too far out, because near the shore 
there is always an undertow, and the wind is less powerful. Seamen 
should bear in mind that the course of the winds on this coast, as in all 
the southern hemisphere, is from the north round by the west ; that the 
winds which blow the hardest, and bring the most sea, come from the 
westward of north ; and that therefore they should get as much as pos- 
sible under the shelter of rocks or land lying to the westward, rather 
than of those which only defend them from north winds. Northers, as 
they are called, give good warning : an overcast sky, little or no wind 
unless easterly, a swell from the northward, water higher than usualy 
distant land remarkably visible, being raised by refraction, and a falling 
barometer, are their sure indications. All northers, however, are not 
gales ; some years pass without one that can be so termed, though few 
years pass in succession without ships being driven on shore on Valpa- 
raiso beach. Thunder and lighting are rare. Wind of any considerable 
strength from the east is unknown. Westerly winds are only felt while 
a norther is shifting round, previous to the sky clearing and the wind 
moderating. The violence of southerly winds lasts but a few hours ; 
and even a northerly gale seldom continues beyond a day and a night, 
generally not so long. 
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Some persons say that the strength of northerlj winds is not felt to tbe 
northward of CoqaimbOy bat there is good eTidenee of many gales, with 
heayy seas, at Copiap6 ; and Captain Eden states that he had a very 
heavy gale of wind in H.M.S. Qmway, in lat. 2^ &, and long. 9ff W^ 
where such an interruption to the usual southerly winds was little 
expected. 

9AMBAiawmm — There are but two ways on the coast of Chile to make 
passages. When going to the northward steer direct to the place, or as 
nearly so as is consistent with making use of the steady winds which 
prevail in the offing ; and if bound to the southward, steer also direct to 
the place^ if fortunate enough to have a wind which admits of it ; but if 
not, stand out to sea by the wind, keeping every sail clean full, the object 
being to get through the adverse southerly winds as soon as possible, and 
to reach a latitude from which the ship will be sure of reaching her port 
on a direct course. Every experienced seaman knows that, in the regions 
of periodic winds, no method is more inconsistent with quick passages than 
that of " hugging the wind." Juan Fernandez island may be made with 
safety, being high and bold. 

Ships coming from Peru, southward, during the northers, should be 
careful not to get to the southward of their port. Vessels standing in for 
the shore during the summer months, when about 100 miles from the 
coast, will often find the wind heading them, in which case they need not 
tack as the wind will haul to the westward on approaching the land. 

In concluding this chapter on the coast of Chile, it may be convenient 
to the seaman to have a brief description of the islands of Juan Fer- 
nandez and Mas a fuera, which belong to that republic. 

9UAM nBirjkarBax is&am lies about 360 miles to the westward 
of YalparaisOl and is generally called by the Spaniards Mas a tierra, or 
nearer the mainland. It is of an irregular form, 3,000 feet high and 
about 12 miles in length, but scarcely 4 miles across in its widest port 
Its north-eastern half is composed of alternate craggy ridges and fertile 
valleys, and mostly covered with wood, while the southern division, 
which is comparatively flat and low, is nearly barren.* When seen from a 
distance the mountain El Yunque (the anvil), so caUed from its shape^ 
appears conspicuously placed in the midst of a range of precipitous moun- 
tains ; it is wooded nearly from the summit to the base, whence a fertile 
valley extends to the shore. 

8uvpUes« — Fresh water is good and easily procured ; wood can be 
purchased ; beef of excellent quality, pigs, poultiy, vegetables, and fruit 

* See Admiralty Flans of Joan Fernandez and Cumberland hay, Nos. l,dS3 and 1,944; 
ioalei, m « 0*7, m «* a-9. 
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can be obtained at a moderate ooet. Peaches grow wild in large qnan* 
tities ; wild goats are numerous^ and the bay has fish in great abundance. 
In 1856 a German was superintending the island for the Chilian GrOTern* 
menty several families, amounting in all to 60 persons, residing under his 
care, cultivating the land, stacking wood, and attending to the cattle, which 
are fine and fast increasing. During the last 3 years some 25 American 
-whalers have called annually for supplies.* 

(Munbertead SAjr is on its northern shore, about 3 miles from its 
eastern extremity ; it afibrds safe anchorage for vessels of any size. A 
▼easel approaching this roadstead from the southward may pass round 
either end of the island according to circumstances ; but she should 
not approach the shore nearer than a mile, to avoid the eddy winds down 
the valleys. In the event of taking the eastern end, which is the best, 
when off Bacalao point, Cumberland bay will open out, and also some 
caverns which will be seen on the face of the first high land rising from 
the beach ; and when the western part of West bay shuts in with the 
western point of Cumberland bay, deep soundings will be obtained. The 
ship should anchor with the next cast in abont 25 fathoms, on a bottom 
of fine clear sand, about a quarter of a mile from the beach. 

The marks for the best berth are, a small rock off the west point of the 
bay, which just shows at high water, N.N.W. | W., the easternmost of 
the caverns, of which there are six in number, about S.E. { E., or the 
flagstaff on the fort W.S.W. In approaching the bay from the westward, 
keep about a mile from the shore, and when the caverns over Cumberland 
bay are well open, run in towards them, and anchor as above directed. 

All vessels visiting this bay should moor, placing the in-shore anchor 
in about 16 fathoms, and the off-shore anchor in 35 fathoms, the ship will 
then be in a good berth with a southerly wind, and have room to veer 
should the wind come in from the northward. In the summer season, 
southerly winds prevail, and at times heavy ^usts rush down from the 
valleys ; consequently the bottom being of sand, a good scope of cable 
on the southernmost anchor is necessary. A kedge astern will serve to 
keep the hawse clear.f 

TiBas. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Cumberland bay at 
9h. 30m. ; rise of tide about 4 feet. 



lies about 92 miles to the westward of Juan 
Fernandez. It is covered with trees, and has several falls of water pour- 
ing down its side into the sea, but offers no convenient anchorage. There 

^ R«markf of Captain T. Hairey, R.K., 1S56. 
f Bemarks of Mr. J. Fenn, Maiter R.N., 184S. 
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is a sort of bank on its north side, but it is steep-to, and the water 
on it so deepy that if a vessel did anchor, she must necessarilj lie close 
to the shore and be exposed to all winds but those from the southward. 



ST. AMBBOSB and ST. VB&zz zs&as lie off Copiapd, from which 
thej are distant nearly 500 miles. In former years immense herds of seals 
frequented their shores, but these have almost all disappeared ; their 
pursuit is no longer profitable ; guano has been collected here to a small 
extent.* 

St. Ambrose^ the easternmost island, is about 4 miles in circumference, 
and 1,500 feet high. On the north side near the centre b a snug little 
cove for a boat, good landing at all seasons with a southerly wind, and 
fresh water of an excellent quality. A remarkable rock, resembling the 
Bass of the Frith of Forth, lies off the east end of this island, with small 
rugged rocks to the eastward of it again ; there is a pinnacle also off the 
west end. 

St. Felix lies 1 1 miles west from St. Ambrose, and consists of two 
islands Connected by a reef, presenting from the southward the appearance 
of a double-headed shot. The west and south-west sides of the northern 
island are steep clifis, sloping down to beaches on the north-east side ; 
there is a place fbr landing just to the eastward of the north-west bluff. 
The southern island is inaccessible, and about 600 feet high. About 1^ 
miles W. by N. from the north point of St. Felix is a remarkable islet, 
which has been named Peterborough cathedral from its form ; it lies in 
lat 26 16' 12" S., and long. 80° 11' 43" W. 



—The variation at the beginning of the year 1860 at 
Juan Fernandez was about 17° E. ; off Tongoy and at St. Felix and St. 
Ambrose 15° E. ; off Port Huasco 14° E. ; off Port Caldera 13° £. ; and 
off Hueso Parade 12° £. The curves of equal variation on this part of the 
coast assume a S.£. by E. direction (true), uid the degrees are about 
150 miles apart. The variation is increasing at the rate of about 
1' annually. 

* St9 Admiralty Plan on Sheet IX West Coast of Soath America. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HUBSO PARADO TO CALLAO BAY. 
Variatioii 13° to 1 1° East in 1860. Annual mcraafe about 1.' 



r«— At Taltal point, near Hueso Parade, is said 
to be the southern limit of Bolivia and of the desert of Atacama, and from 
thence the coast sweeps to the northward round theBayof Nuestra Senora to 
Grande point, a distance of 1 7 miles. This point, which rises 1,570 feet above 
the sea, when seen from the south-west, appears high and rounded, termi- 
nating in a low rugged ridge, with several hummocks on it, and sur- 
rounded hj rocks and breakers to the distance of a quarter of a mile. 
At 9^ miles farther north, lies Bincon point, having off it a large white 
rock, and between those two points, in the lat. of 26^ 2Ql S., lies the 
village of Paposo. It is a poor place, containing about 200 inhabitants^ 
under an Alcalde; the huts are scattered, and difficult to distinguish^ 
from their being the same colour as the hills behind them.* 

Vessels touch at Paposo occasionally for dried fish and copper ore ; the 
former plentiful, but the latter scarce. The mines lie in a south-east 
direction, 7 or 8 leagues distant ; but are very little worked* Wood and 
water may be obtained on reasonable terms ; the water is brought from 
wells 2 miles off, but owing to the swell which constantly sets in on the 
coast, it is difficult to embark. 

UBaonovs. — ^Vessels bound for Paposo should run in on a parallel 
of 25° 5', and when at the distance of 2 or 3 leagues the White rock off 
Bincon point will appear, and shortly after the low white head of Paposo. 
The course should be immediately shaped for the latter; and on the 
bearing of S.S.E., distant half a mile, they should anchor in from 14 to 
20 fathoms, sand and broken shells. Should the weather be dear (which 
is rare) a round hill, higher than the surrounding hills, and immediatdy 
over the village, is also a good guide. See view on Chart No. 1,277* 



% lying N.N.W., 23 miles from Ghrande point, is similar 
to it in every respect, being 1,670 feet high, and terminating in a low q>it» 
off which lie several small rocks, forming a bay on the northern dde^ 



* S9€ West Coast of South Anoics, Sheet X, Ko. 1,277; scale, si « 0*18 of an 

inoh. 

CS. A.] X 
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with from 17 to 7 fathoms water ; rocky, uneyen ground. From this 
point to Jara head, which lies N. f W.» 52 miles, the coast mns in 
nearly a direct line ; a steep rocky shore, surmounted with hills from 
2,000 to 2,500 feet high, and without any visible shelter, even for a boat 

9AMJL XBAB is a steep rock, with a rounded summit, and has on lU 
northern side a snug cove for small craft ; it is visited occasionally by 
sealing vessels, who leave their boats to seal iu the vicinity ; water is 
left with them, and for fuel they use kelp, which grows there in great 
quantity, as neither of these necessaries of life is to be had within 
86 leagues oa either side. Mount Jaron, 4 miles to the eastward of Jan 
head, is 8,990 feet above the sea* 



r, or La Playa Brava, commences nearly 4 miles N. ^ £ 
from Jara head ; the intermediate land being high and rocky, with a 
black rock lying off it. The coast of this bay runs Korth for 14 miles to 
Bolfin point, terminating in Jorge bay under mount Moreno. 



re, formerly called Monte Jorge, stands on a penio' 
sula forming the western side of Jorge bay and is the most conspienoos 
objeet on this part of the coast ; its summit is 4,160 feet above the 
level of the sea, inclined on its southern side, but to the northward 
ending abruptly over the barren plain from which it rises. It is of a 
Hght brown (moreno) colour, without the slightest sign of vegetation, and 
Split by a deep ravine on its western side. Tetas Point, the sonth-west 
point of Moreno peninsula, slopes gradually from the summit of Moont 
Moreno, and terminates in two nipples, whence its Spanish name. 



a small but snug anchorage, formed hj 
the mainland on one side, and by Forsyth island on the other, lies im- 
mediately under Moont Moreno^ about 5 miles north of Tetas point 
Here a vessel might haul in to the land, and careen without being ez« 
posed to the heavy rdliug swell which sets into most of the ports 
en this coast. The landing is excellent ; and the best anchorage is 
off a sandy spit at the north-east end of the island, in 6 fsthoms 
water, muddy bottom i but it would be advisable to moor aecnrelji 
as the sea breese is sometimes very strong. Farther out the holding 
ground is bad ; and when running in, the island or weather side should 
not be hugged too closely, aa a number of sunken rooks lie off the 
low clifliy points^ some only being buoyed by kelp. A mid-chanael oonrsd 
would be the best, provided the wind allows a vessel to reach the anchor- 
age before mentioned.* N. by W., 12 miles, Monte Jorgino, a steep 



* iSm Admirtlty Flan of Constitadon Hsrhonr, Ku 1,301 ; scale, m ^ 1*0 iochcn 
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bluffy termmates the range of table-land which extends from Monte 
Moreno ; on the northern side of this headland lies the Bay of Herradnra 
de MezilloneSy a narrow inlet^ running in to the eastward, without 
affording any shelter. 



F. — ^North 9 miles from Monte Jorgino, is Low point 
surrounded with sunken rocks ; and 5 miles farther north is Leading 
Bluff, a veiy remarkable headland, which, with the hill of Mexillones, 
a few miles to the south, is an excellent guide for the port of Cobijai 
The bluff is about 1,000 feet high, and faces the north, and being entirely 
covered with guano, it has the appearance of a chalky cliff. There is an 
islet about half a mile to the north-west of the blu£^ and attached to it 
by a reef; but there is no danger of any description outside. 



■ovaa is 2,650 feet high ; it has the appearance of 
a cone with the top cut o^ and stands conspicuously above the surround- 
ing heights. In clear weather this is undoubtedly the better of the two 
marks ; but as the tops of hills on the coast of Bolivia are frequently 
covered with heavy clouds, Leading Bluff is a surer mark, as it cannot 
be mistaken ; for, besides its chalky appearance, it is the northern extre- 
mity of the peninsula, and to the eastward of it the land suddenly falb 
back. 

Xextnoaea Bay is the spacious bay to the eastward of the blttiE 
The shore is steep-to ; but there is anchorage on the western side, 2 
miles inside the bluff, and a cable's length off a sandy spit in 7 fathoms, 
sandy bottom ; at the distance of 8 cables' lengths there are 80 fathoms. 



r«— From Mexillones the coast runs nearly north and 
south, without anything worthy of remark, as far as the Bay of Cob\j% 
or as generally called Puerto la Mar, which lies N. by E. 30 miles from 
Leading Bluff. It is the only port of the Bolivian Bepublic, and contaLns 
about 1,400 inhabitants. Vessels call occasionally to take in copper ore 
and cotton ; but the trade was very small in 1835, in consequence of the 
recent revolution in Peru.* There has, however, been a slight improve- 
ment of late years, a quay, barracks, and custom-house having been built> 
and the number of vessels frequenting the port being apparently on the 
increase. 

GkxMi water is very scarce as rain never falls here $ an occasional rill 
(caused by condensed fog) runs down a ravine to the northward of the 
town, but so small that a musket barrel is suffioient to convey it to the 
reservoir of the inhabitants ; that generally in use is distilled* Tl^ere 



* ^«t A4iiiinl<yPlaa of Cpb^a Bay, Ke. 1,801s icia«, m - 20 iachei. 
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are wells, but the water from them is very brackish, and will not keep 
in casks. Fresh meat may be procured, but at a high price ; fruit and 
vegetables, even for their own consumption, are brought from Valpa- 
raiso, a distance of 700 miles. There is a mud-built fort of 5 or 6 gun^, 
on the summit of the point. 

The only means of transport with the interior being by pack mules, 
prevents any extensive exports of ore or wool. From the top of the 
ridge, which rises directly over the coast to a height of 3,000 feet, there 
IS a desert extending to the eastward for 135 miles, without water or 
refreshment of any kind. The muleteers cross this in 2 days. To Potosi, 
distant 540 miles, it takes 14 days, but the Indians, on foot, by relays of 
men, carry the mail in 6 days. 

This place was the only port assigned to Bolivia, when the boundaries 
of the several states forming the Columbian republic were settled at the 
time of their separation. Geographically viewed, both Iquique and Arica 
appear to belong of right to Bolivia, as the line of demarcation which 
crosses the lake of Titicaca nearly east and west, would* if continued in 
the same line, have included the valley and city of Tacna, with its 
accompanying port of Arica ; instead of which, to preserve these two 
important places to Peru, it was made to turn at right angles along the 
ridge of the Andes, and run south for many miles, when it joins the river 
Loay and again bends to the coast, thus giving Peru a strip of coast bat 
a few miles deep, and depriving Bolivia of two ports, one of them only 
second to Callao in capacity and importance. 

JMBBcnnoaBr— A white stone lies on the slope of Cobija point, which 
shows very plainly in relief against the black rocks in the back ground ; 
and a white £ag is usually hoisted at the fort when a vessel appears in die 
offing, which is also a good guide. In going in there is no danger, the 
point being steep-to, may be rounded at a cable's length, and the anchor- 
age is good in 8 or 9 fathoms, sand and shells. In the bay there are a 
number of straggling rocks, but they are all well pointed out by kelp. 
Landing at all times is indifferent, and owing to the heavy swell it re- 
quires some skill to wind the boats in through the narrow channel formed 
by rocks on each side. The long strong kelp is also dangerous if a boat 
ahould be swamped, in 1854 five men belonging to the French brig of 
war Obligado were drowned here. 

It requires care, however, to make this place, the hilb rise directly fitxm 
the coast and form an almost unbroken ridge of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
high, having no sufficiently marked feature to point out the position of 
the town at their base % the white-topped rock would be a good mark were 
Aere not now a precisely similar rock some miles to the northward. 
One of the best marks is a kind o£ gnllyi or indentation in the hills» a 
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little to the northward of the town, and another is the road winding up 
the valley from the port, bat neither of them is easily distingaished. 

If coming from the southward towards this bay, after having passed 
Xieading Bluff (which should always be made), it would be advisable to 
shape a course so as to close the land about 9 miles to southward of 
the port, and then coast along until two white-topped islets, off False 
pointy are seen ; 1^ miles to the northward of them is the port.* See 
view on Sheet No. 1,277. It is high water, full and change, in Cobija bay 
at 10 o'clock, and the tide rises 4 feet. 



OOVB is 2 miles to the N.N.E., a convenient place for taking 
in the ore ; there being anchorage in 12 fathoms, a short distance from 
the shore. After passing the north point of Cobija bay, off which lies a 
number of straggling rocks at a short distance, the coast takes about a 
!N. \ W. direction : generally shallow eandy bays with rocky pointy and 
hills from 2,000 to 3^000 feet high close to the coasts but no anchorage 
or place fit for shipping until you reach Algodon or Cotton bay, 28 miles 
from Cobija. 



% is small,and the water deep : the Beagle anchored a 
quarter of a mile from the shore in 11 fathoms, sand and broken shellB, over 
a rocky bottom. One use of this anchorage is that you may send from it 
for water to the Gully of Mamilla, 7 miles to the northward. The spring 
there is 1^ miles from the beach ; and the usual method of bringing it ia 
in bladders made of seal skin, holding 7 or 8 gallons each, with which 
most of the coasters are provided, the only vessels that profit by a know- 
ledge of these places.^ Algodon bay may be distinguished by a gully 
leading down to it, and by that of Mamilla to the northward, which has 
two paps 4,020 feet high over its north side. There is also a white islet 
off Algodon point 



roisoo, or WAq^nqpt^ is a projecting cape^ 10 nules 
farther north, having on its northern side, and near its extremity, a large 
bed of guano. A brig of 170 tons was loading with it for Islay in 1835, 
she was moored head and stern within a cable's length of the rocks, on 
which a considerable surf was breaking, and the guano was brought off 
in a baUa to a launch just outside the surf. There is better anchorage 
farther in the bay ; but the other is chosen for convenience. Several 
vessels were loading here in 1859. 



* Remarks of Commander James Wood, R.N. 1853. 

t See Flan of Algodon bay and West Coast of Soath America, 8heet XL, No8« 
MOl and 1,278) scales, «» 2*0 and 0*12 inches. 
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L woTMTf low and sandy, lies N. ^W^16 miles from Gape Fiqid- 
que, with a rocky outline; between the two is a small fishing Tillagey near a 
remarkable hnmmook. Anchorage maj be obtained under Arena pointy 
in 10 fathoms, fine sandy bottom. 



and gully, forming the boundary line between Bolivia and 
Peru, is N. } E., 12 miles from Arena point. It is the principal liver on 
this part of the coast ; but its water is extremely bad, in consequence of 
running through a bed of saltpetre, as well as from the hiUs surroondijig 
it containing copper-ore. It is said that the ashes of a yolcano also fall 
into it, which may add to its unwholesomeness ; but bad as it is, the 
people residing on its banks have no other. In the summer season it is 
about 15 feet broad and a foot deep, and runs with considerable stren^di 
to within a quarter of a mile of the sea, where it spreads, and fiowa 
oTer, or filters through the beach ; but does not make a channel, or 
throw up any banks. A chapel on the north bank, half a mile *frx»n the 
sea^ is the only remains of a onoe populous village. People fixmi the 
interior visit it occasionally for guano, which is abundant. 

The best distinguishing mark for the Loa is the guUy through which it 
runs : and that may easily be known from its being in the deepest part of 
the bay formed by Arena point on the south and Lobo point on the north; 
as well as from the hills on the south side being nearly level, while those 
on the north are much higher and irregular. See view on Chart No. 1,278. 
There is good anchorage, but rather exposed to the sea-breese, with 
the chapel bearing north, half a mile from the shore, in from 8 to 12 
fathoms, muddy bottom ; and landing may be effected under Chileno pointy 
3 miles to the southward. 



r, 6 miles N.N.W. from Loa river is a better anchorage, 
and there is a snug cove for landing near the tail of the point ; but at lull 
and change of the moon a heavy swell sets in and a boat would scarcely 
be able to land with goods at those times.* 

After making the land in the latitude of the Loa, a large white double 
patch may be seen on the side of a hill near the beach, and a simikr one a 
little to the northward : on discovering these marks (which are visibleX 
a course should be shaped directly for the southern point, where lies 
the anchorage in 7 fathoms, sand and broken shells, sheltered by low 
level ground. No danger need be feared in entering ; for though the 
land is low, it may be approached within half a mile, in from 10 to 6 
fathoms. The anchorage inside the long kelp-covered reef might perhape 
be preferred ; but the landing is not so good there, 

* $m Adminlty Plan on Sheet XI., scale, m * 8*0 inches. 
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&OBO wt B&AVISA wean 18 miles farther to the N«N.W« is a bold 
point dy090 feet high, and on its extremity there are sereral hillocks. In 
the interval there is a small fishing village, called Chomache, onder a 
point, with a long reef, on the outer part of which a cluster of rocks show 
themselves a few feet above the water. The people of this village get their 
water from the Loa, a passage requiring, on a balsoj four days or more. 
Fatache Point low, rugged, and projecting, lies N.N.W., 14 miles 
from Lobo point, with an islet a quarter of a mile in the oiling ; and all 
clear outside. 



r do vzoA, a remarkable tent-shaped hillock said to be all 
guano, lies half-waj between these two points ; its i^pearance being 
in strong contrast with the barren, sunburnt brown of the surrounding 
hills. This also is a place of resort for the guano vessels, as they find 
pretty good anchorage close to the northward of the Pabellon« East, a 
little southerly, a few miles in-shore, stands the bell-shaped mountain 
named Carrasco, 5,520 feet high. 

OTJkMvmm COAST. — From Fatache point to Grueso point, N. | W. 
28 miles, the coast is low and rocky, the termination of a long range of 
table-land, called the heights of Ojarvide, or the Barrancas (ravines), 
from its cli% appearance : it has numerous rocks and shoals off it, and 
should not be approached on any account within a league, for the frequent 
calms and heavy swell peculiar to this coast render it unsafe for nearer 
approach. Inland of these heights, 28 miles to tho northward of Mount 
Carrasco, is Mount Oyarvide 6,800 feet high. 

omvaso vonrr, at the north end of the Barrancas, is low but clifiy, 
with three white patches on its northern side, round which lies the bay of 
Cbeuranatta. There is so much sameness in the aspect of the land on 
this part of the coast, the whole presenting the appearance of a rugged wall 
rising from the sea, that, unless a vessel is close inshore, it is difficult to 
distinguish the various points, especially in the morning, when the sun is 
over the land. 

s^los^WB anchorage, formed by an islet and reef, in all about a mile 
long, which jut out from the land, lies 11 miles farther north. The 
town affords scarcely sufficient provisions for its inhabitants, about 500 ; 
with no water nearer than Pisagua (40 miles to the north), from whence 
it is brought by boats built for the purpose, and therefore dear. Tet 
with these disadvantages, it is a place of considerable trade, ftxmi the 
quantity of saltpetre, and tho silver-mines of Hnantacayhua, in its 
neighbourhood j the latter are but little worked, as the saltpetre is a 
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Barer projBty large cargoes of it being taken in Esglish vesaeisy about SO 
of which load annuallj. Silver and copper ore, and bars are also 
ahippedy though in small quantities. There are no imports. All the 
property belongs to merchants in Lima, where the vessels are chartered, 
and have only to call here and take in thek cargoes.* 

The French Government has a large contract for saltpetre, which, 
although almost inexhaustible, yet the amount obtained is inconsiderable 
compared with the demand, from the difficulty of procuring labour. Vessels 
calculating on return freights are often obliged to seek them elsewhere, 
in 1856 the demand was for 120,000 tons but not more than 30,000 oould 
beprocuredf 

Iquique, however, still holds its ground as a mercantile place ; large 
vessels from 600 to 1,000 tons are often seen at anchor here. As it is a 
port that is made at night by the P. S. N. steamers a small light is on that 
night displayed from the reef, but so badly managed as to be worse than 
useless ; no dependence can be placed as to what part of the reef it will 
be shown from, and vessels have been found nearlj in the breakers, 
from the light being shown from the light-keeper's house, nearly 
a mile from its proper spot, the end of the reef. A launch comes out 
into the bay to the southward of the reef, and shows a light with 
flashes, which is the only way communication could be had with such a 
place at night. 

Landing is bad, and the approach to the shore hazardous, owing to the 
number of blind breakers with which it abounds ; and at the full and 
change of the moon, a heavy swell sets in. Balsas are employed to bring 
the cargoes to launches at anchor outside the danger, as is the case at 
most places on this coast. It is high water, full and change, at 8h. 45m^ 
the rise and fall being 5 feet. 

BZBBcmovs. — ^Vessels bound for this place should run in on the 
parallel of Grueso point, until the white patches on that point are dis* 
cemed, when a course should be shaped for the northern of three large 
sand-hills : stand boldly in on this course till the church steeple appears, 
when, or shortly after, the town will be seen, and a low island, 60 teet 
high, under which is the anchorage ; care must be taken in rounding 
this island to give it a good berth, a reef extending off it to the 
westward, to the distance of 2 cables' lengths. The anchorage is good 
in 11 fathoms, with Fiedras point bearing N. by W.; the outer point 
of the island S. W. by W.; and the church steeple S. by £. i £. 



^ See Admiialty Flan of Iquiqae, No. 1,S40 ; scale, m = 07 inches. 

t Bemarks of Gapiain T. Harrey, R.N., 1S59. Bemaiks of GcMUiiander J. Wood» 
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VoBsels have attempted the crooked passage between the island and 
the main, and thereby got into danger, from which thej were extricated 
with some difficulty ; it is only fit for boats or very small vessels. 



Off WEMDUAa FOXKTf which is 2 miles north of Iquiqae island, 
there is a claster of rocks ; and N. by W. 18 miles from it the small 
low black island of Mexillon, with a white rock lying off it It may 
be known by the Gully of Aurora, a little to the southward, and a 
road apparently well trodden on the side of the hills, leading to the 
mines. And 33 miles farther north, is Fichalo point, a projecting 
ridge at right angles to the general trend of the coast, with a number 
of hummocks on it. 



kOVA roadstead and village lie to the northward of Fichalo 
point : this place, as well as Mexillon, is connected with Iquique in the 
saltpetre trade, and is resorted to by vessels for that article. In 
rounding the point, a sunken rock lies about half a cable's length off, and 
should be looked out for, as it is necessary to hug the land closely, in 
order to ensure fetching the anchorage off the village ; for baffling winds 
are frequent, and may throw you near the shore, but that does not signify, 
as the water is smooth, and the shore steep-to. The best anchorage 
is with the extreme of Pisagua point N. { W., a quarter of a mile off the 
village, in 8 fathoms ; by which you will avoid a rock with 4 feet water 
on it, lying off the sandy cove at the distance of 2 cables' lengths.* 



makes a conspicuous break in the shore, 2^ 
miles north of Pisagua point ; its water supplies all the neighbouring 
inhabitants. For a few months during the winter season, when this 
river attains the greatest strength, it appears to be about 10 feet in 
width, but even then has not sufficient force to make an exit for itself 
into the sea ; like the Loa to the south, it merely filters through the 
beack, or is lost in the parched-up soil around. During nine months of 
the year no water is found in its bed ; though a scanty supply may 
always be had from the wells dug near it, yet no vessel should trust 
to renewing her stock at this place, for, besides its unwholesomeness, the 
difficulty and expense attending its embarkation would very great. 



CKVBSA vonrr is a low jutting spur, where a long line of clifi; 
from 2,000 to 4,000 feet high, commences ; and continues, with only two 
breaks or interruptions {quebradas in Spanish), as far northward 
as Arica. From Fichalo point to Gk)rda point, 18 miles, the coast is in 



* Sft Plau of Pisagua bay <m Sheet XL, scale, m » 2-0 inches. 
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low l»x)keii cliSb, with a Sow flcattered rocks off it» and ranges of high 
hills near. 



r.*— These breaks in the cliffs, or gullies, as they 
are called hj the sailors, are remarkable, and very useful in making Axica 
from the southward. The first is the Quebrada de Camarones, which lies 
7 miles north of Grorda point, and is about a mile in width, lying at right 
angles to the coast with a stream of water running down it, and a quantity 
of brushwood on its banks ; it forms a slight sandy bay, but not sufficient 
to shelter a vessel from the heavy swell* 

Thm ovs&T of VIOTO& Is the other ; it lies 29 miles to the northwaid 
of Camarones, and 16 miles to the soutliward of Arica ; it is about three- 
quarters of a mile in breadth, and traverses the conntry in a similar 
manner to that of Camarones, and has likewise a small stream passing 
through, with verdure on its banks.* Cape Lobos a high bold point, 
projecting to the south-westward, forms a tolerably good anchorage for 
small vessels. 

AMXOJBLf the seaport of Tacna, is situated north of Arica head, at tiie 
extreme of the long line of cliff before mentioned, is one of the best 
anchorages on the coast, although there is frequently a considerable 
swell, which makes it desirable to lay a kedge out astern. The roadstead 
is protected by the low island and reef of Alacran. The town is 
composed of houses chiefly constructed of canes and reeds covered with 
mats from fear of earthquakes. Of late Arica has been the seat of dvU 
war, from which it has severely suffered, as well as from the earthquake 
of 1833. It was in contemplation, in the latter end of 1836, to make it 
the port of the Bolivian territory ; and had that taken place, it would 
perhaps have become next in importance to the harbour of Callao^ the 
principal port of Peru : its present exports are bark, cotton, uid wool, 
for which is received in return merchandize, chiefly British.f Customs 
revenue in 1846 amounted to 64,678/., population may be 3,500. 

A new and much more convenient mole, has lately been constructed 
close to the old one, and a large space enclosed to the southward of it, 
to form the terminus of a railroad to Tacna^ considered one of the m»i 
salubrious towns in this part of South America. 

On a clear day Tacna can be plainly seen from the sea, though more 
than 20 mOes^off, the valley rising gradually to it ; to the eastward also lie 
some of the highest peaks of the Andes : indeed, few scenes can vie iu 
magnificence with the view on a clear day from between Sama head and 

* See West Coast of South America, Sheet XH, No. 1,283 ; scale, m = 0*1S of an 
L nch. 

t See Plan of Arica, No. 578 ; scales, m » 1*0 inches, and m » 3*0 hiehes. 
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where the ooast being low and the country sweeping back in one 
unbroken ascent to the stupendous snowy masses of the Andes, displays 
the endless variety of their outlines and the grandeur of their vast pro* 
portions to great advantage ; even the volcano of Arequipa, more than 
90 miles off, is often seen. 

Snppiles. — ^Fresh provisions and vegetables, with all kinds of tropical 
fruit, may be had in abundance, and upon reasonable terms ; the water 
also is excellent, and may be obtained with little difficulty, as a mole is 
built out into the sea, which enables boats to lie quietly while loading and 
discharging ; the only inconvenience is having to carry or roll it through 
the town. Fever and ague are said to be prevalent ; this in all probability, 
arises from the bad situation which has been chosen for the town, the 
high head to the southward exdading the benefit of the refreshing 
sea-breese, which generally sets in about noon. 



ra« — ^Vessels bound to Arica should endeavour to make the 
Gully of Victor, and when within 3 or 4 leagues of it they wiU see Arica 
head, which is 500 feet high, and appears as a steep white bluff, with a 
round hill in-shore, 880 feet above the sea, called Monte Gordo. Upon 
nearer approach the island of Alacran will be observed, joined to the head 
by a reef of rocks. To the northward of this island, is the roadstead, in 
entering which there is no danger whatever: the low island may be 
rounded at the distance of a cable's length in 7 or 8 fathoms, and anchor-* 
age chosen where convenient. 



. — ^From Arica the coast of south America, which 
for some hundred mfles to the southward extends nearly due north and 
south, takes a sudden turn to the north-westward ; and as far as the river 
Joan Dias, it is a low sandy beach, with regular soundings ; it then 
gradually becomes more rocky, and increases in height till it reaches the 
Point and Morro de Sama, where it attains the elevation of 3,890 feet. 
This is the highest and most conspicuous land near the sea about this part 
o£ the coast, and at a distance appears;, from its boldness, to project 
beyond the neighbouring coast line. On the western side of the Morro 
there . is a cove formed by Sama point (45 miles from Arica), where 
ooastiJ^ vessels occasionally anchor for guano ; and there are three or four 
miserable looking huts, the residence of those who collect the guano. It 
would be impossible to land, except in a balsa, and even then with 
difficulty. Should a vessel be drifted down here by baffling winds 
and heavy swell, which has been the case, she should endeavour to pass, 
the Head (as a number of rocks surround it) about a mile to the westward; 
and there anchorage may be obtained in 15 fathoms. 
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-At 9 miles from Sama pointy is a low rockj point, 
called Tyke, and between those points issues the small stream Cnmba, 
with low cliffs on each side : like most of the streams on the coast, it has 
not strength to make an outlet, but is lost in the shingle beach at the 
foot of the cliffs. Regular soundings which continue graduallj as far as 
Coles point, maj be obtained at the distance of 2 miles, in from 16 to 20 
fathoms. 



lies 31 miles W.N.W., from Sama point; the shore 
between is alternately sandy beach, with low cliff, and moderately high 
table-land a short distance from the coast. It is doubtful if a landing 
could be effected anywhere between Arica and Coles pointy as a high 
swell sets directly* on shore, and appears to break with unceasing violence. 

Coles point is very remarkable : it is a low sandy spit, running oat 
from an abrupt termination of high table land. Near its extremity there 
is a cluster of small hummocks : and at a distance it appears like one 
island. Off the point, to the south-west, there is a group of rocks or 
islets, but no hidden dangers. The rebound of the sea beating against 
both sides of the point, causes a ripple, and much froth, which leads one 
to suspect a reef in the Ticinity. 

Coles point should be carefully avoided by sailing vessels or steamers 
running along the coast, as at night it is difficult to see, and if inside 
they may be amongst the foul ground to the northward of it before thej 
can haul out. This ground extends nearly two miles from the shore, and 
should be avoided, as it is shoal, and full of rocks on which the sea breaks 
heavily at times.* 



and village is N.E., 5^ miles from Coles point. This is a 
poor place, containing about three hundred inhabitants, with a governor 
and captain of the port. But little trade is carried on, and that chiefly 
in guano : a mine of copper has lately been discovered, which may add 
to its importance. The inhabitants have full occupation in collecting the 
necessaries of life, and do not care therefore to trouble themselves about 
luxuries. Water is scarce, and wood is brought from the interior, so that 
it is not on any account a suitable place for shipping. 

Vaoooba Soad, off the viUage of Pacocha, about 1^ miles to the south- 
ward of Ylo, is the best anchorage, in 13 fathoms, and the landing place 
is in Huano cove : but great care must be taken lest the boat be swamped 
or hurled with violence against the rocks. In going into Tlo, the shore 
should not be approached nearer than half a mile (as many sharp rocks 
and blind breakers exist), until three small rocks, called the Brothers, 

* 5«e Admiralty Flan of Tlo Boad,Ka 1,340; scale, M» 0*7 inches. 
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which are always visible under the Table End, bear East, when the village 
of Pachocha may be steered for, and anchorage taken abreast of it, as 
convenient. English cove affords the best landing, but boats are for- 
bidden that cove, to prevent the contraband trade carried on there. 



TAMBO VA&urr. — ^From Ylo the coast trends to the north-westward 
for 40 miles, with a cliffy outline, from 200 to 400 feet in height, and 
with one or two coves, useful only to small coasters, as far as the valley 
of Tambo, which is of considerable extent, and may be easily distin- 
guished by its fertile appearance, contrasting strongly with the barren 
and desolate cliffs on either side ; those to the eastward maintaining 
their regularity for several miles, while to the westward they are broken, 
and from the near approach of the hills the aspect is bolder. Mexico 
point is the outer extreme of the low land of the Tambo valley ; it is 
covered with brushwood to the water's edge, and projects considerably 
beyond the general trend of the coast. At the distance of 2 miles to 
^the southward, soundings may be obtained in 10 fathgms, muddy bottom ; 
from that depth in the same direction, it increases to 20 fathoms ; but 
on each side of the bank there are 60 fathoms. 



>o oovat 16 miles farther to the westward, was once the 
port of Arequipa ; but of late years the bottom has been so much 
altered, that it is only capable of affording shelter to a boat or veiy small 
vessel : in consequence of which it has been thrown into disuse, and the 
bay of Islay now receives the vessels that bring goods to the Arequipa 
market. 



% the port of Arequipa, formed by a few straggling 
islets and by Flat Bock point, which extends jo the north-west, is 
capable of containing 20 or 25 sail. The town is built on the west side of 
a gradually declining hill, sloping towards the. anchorage, and is said to 
contain 1,500 inhabitants, chief y employed by the merchants of Arequipa. 
As in all the seaports of Peru, a governor and a captain of the port are 
the authorities ; and it is also the residence of a British vice-consul. 
Trade was in a more flourishing condition here, even during the civil war, 
than at any place that was visited by the Beagle; there were generally 
four or five, and often double that number of vessels discharging or taking 
in cargoes. The principal exports were wool, bark, and specie. In 
1858 there entered the port 49 vessels of 19,835 tons ; value of cargoes 
£258,125, while the exports were valued at £461,594. Attempts have 
been made to develop the resources of the intermediate country by 
sending a steamer once a month to Ylo, but have failed.* 

• Su Adminlty Flan of Iday Bay, Na 1,840» scale, m « 6*5 inchei. 
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The space for anchorage inside the islands is mnch circumscribed, and 
the water very deep : the P. S. N. Companies have a hnay laid dowu in 
about 30 fathoms. Being the port of so considerable a town as Areqnipa, 
it has a good sized custom-house, beside the pier, but the road up the 
cliffs from one to the other is so steep that most of the goods landed have 
to be carried up and down on men's backs, almost incredible loads being 
in this way transported to the plateau at the sunmiit, where the custom- 
house and town are built. 

Bappiias. — ^A fountain supplied with very good water from the hills, 
is placed in the square or plaza near the custom-house, and irom which 
shipping can always be supplied, the pipes reaching down to the mole. 
Last year an iron mole was erected, thus improving the landing of 
passengers and goods. Fresh provisions may be had on reasonable 
terms. MoUendito Cove, 3 miles from Islay, is the residence of a few 
fishermen ; there is a similar cove, named Sacetano, 9 miles farther east 
The coast between Islay and Cornejo point is an irregular black cliffy 
from 50 to 200 feet high, bounded by scattered rocks to the distance of 
a cable. 



croBvaJO voavTf 14 miles farther west^ is about 200 feet high, with 
the appearance of a fort of two tiers of guns, and quite white. The 
coast to the westward is dark, and forms a bay ; and to the eastward 
there are low black cliffs, with ashes on the top, extending half*waf 
up the hills. If the weather be clear, the valley of Quilca may be seeoi 
which is the first green spot west of Tambo. 

TZBas. — It is high water, full and change, in Islay, at 8h. 60m.; the 
rise and fall being 7 feet. Ships have frequently been in sight, to the 
westward of the port, yet from the set of the current, which runs to the 
westward, from one to half a knot an hour, have been 'prevented from 
anchoring for several days. 

BimaGTiOVB. — ^Vessels bound to Islay, from the southward, should 
make the land abreast of Tambo, Mexico point, which is low and covered 
with brushwood, being conspicuous. That place ascertained, which (accord- 
ing to the state of the weather) may be seen from the distance of 3 to 6 
leagues : the course should then be shaped towards a gap in the mountain 
to the westward ; through this gap lies the road which leads to Arequipa, 
and which winds along the foot of the hill from Islay. 

The best mark for making Islay, are the white rocks which form the 
port ; those to the northward off Cornejo point, however, are very similar 
when first seen, but the dark bay to the northward of that point, and the 
road to Arequipa, which shows plainly when approaching Islay, will be a 
sufficient guide to distinguish them. There is also a rather remarkable 
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bell-topped moiintain 3,840 feet high, to the north-east of the town, 
which is useful in making the port when the fog hangs on the low land.* 
Afl the coast is approached, the foot of the hiUs will bo seen to be 
covered with white ashes (said to have been ejected from the volcano of 
Arequipa, 50 miles distant), not found on any other part of the coast. 
This peculiarity commences a little to the westward of Tambo, and 
continues as far as Comejo point, and when within 3 leagues of Islay 
pointy the White islets forming the bay will be plainly observed, and 
should be steered for. 

Islay point must be closed with caution, as a rock, barely covered, 
lies a quarter of amile to the southward of the cluster of islets off that 
point. It is the custom to go to the westward of the White islets ; bat 
with a commanding breeze it would be better to run between the third 
outer and next islets,f which enables a vessel to choose her berth at 
once ; for the wind heads on passing the outer island, and obliges a vessel 
to bring up and use warps, or endangers her being thrown by the swell 
too near the main shore. 

The mark to run between the third and fourth islets is, the Flat 
rock just open of the point north of the town. Pass close to the rock, 
or yon will get off the bank, and anchor directly the town is well open, 
with Flat rock S. by E. and point north of town N.E. The mail 
steamers anchor with the fourth island shut in by the Flat rock. A 
hawser is necessary to keep the bow to the swell, to prevent rolling 
heavily even in the most sheltered part. Vessels from the eastward should 
observe the same directions^ allowing for the north-west current of one 
mile an hour.^ 

If coming from the westward, run in on the parallel of 17^ 5' which 
will lead about a league to the southward of Islay point; and if the 
longitude cannot be trusted, Comejo point, being the most remarkable 
land, and easily seen from that parallel, should be recognized in 
passing, and when abreast of it, Islay point will be seen, topping to the 
eastward, like two islands off a sloping point. The bell-topped mountain 
before named in the near range will also be seen, if favourable weather ; 
and shortly after the town will appear like black spots in strong relief 
against the white ground, when a course may be shaped for the anchorage 
under the White islets, as before. 



town lies 50 miles N.E. by N. of Islay, on the elevated plain 
of Quilca at a height of 7,850 feet above the sea, and has a population of 

!■ I I I I ■ ■ I - ■ . I I .11 * 

* Remarks of Commander J. Wood, RN., 1853. 

t Her Majesty's ships Menaiy Challenger and Havannah passed in between these 
iilands. 
X Bemarks of Captain Thomas Harvey and Hiomas A. HaU, Master, B.V., 16M. 
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35,000. About 12 miles to the eastward of the town are several enowj 
peaks, the volcano of Arequipa towering over all, and rising to a height d 
20,200 feet, and when the weather is clear about sunrise^ visible at sea 
fully 100 miles off shore. 

QimoA. — Westward of Comejo point the coast retires and forma a 
shallow bay, in which are three small coves — ^Noratos, Guata, and 
Aranta ; and 13 miles to the north-west is the valley and river of 
Quilca, off which vessels occasionally anchor, under the Seal rock to the 
south-eastward of Quilca point. This anchorage is much exposed ; but 
landing is good in the cove west of the valley. Watering is sometimes 
attempted, by filling at the river and rafting off, but it must always be 
attended with difficulty and danger. The valley is about three-quarters 
of a mile in breadth, and, differing from the otliers, which are level, has a 
rapid descent. From the regularity of the cliffs by which it is bounded, 
it has almost the appearance of a work of art. See view on Chart 
No. 1,283. 



OAMJkVA VA&urr lies W. \ N., 6 leagues from Quilca ; the coast 
between is nearly straight, with alternate sandy beach and low broken 
cliff, the termination of the barren hills immediately above. The valley 
is from 2 to 3 miles broad, near the sea, and apparently well cultivated : 
the village stands about a mile from the beach ; but being small, and 
surrounded with thick brushwood, is scarcely perceptible from seaward. 

Monte Camana is a remarkable cliff, resembling a fort, forming the 
eastern slope of the Camana valley ; it will be seen near the sea, on ap- 
proaching from the eastward ; this is an excellent guide till the valley 
becomes open. There is anchorage in 10 to 12 fathoms, muddy 
bottom, due south about a mile ; but landing would be dangerous. Ocooa 
valley, the next remarkable place, 23 miles beyond, is smaller and less 
conspicuous than the former, but similar in other respects. An islet lies 
at the southern extremity, and several rocks near the end of the cUS, on 
its eastern side. 



vascABOBSS 90nrr is a projecting bluff point, 12 miles to the west- 
ward ; it has a cove on its eastern side, surrounded by islets, and off the 
point, at the distance of three-quarters of a mile in a southerly direction, 
lies a rock barely covered. To the westward of the point there is a bay, 
but no anchorage ; and the coast then runs in a direct line W. f N. 
26 miles, as far as Atico point,* which is a rugged peninsula, with a number 
of irregular hillocks on it, barely connected with the coast by a sandy 



• See West CoMt of Soath America, Sheet XIIL, and Atieo xoad, Na 1,979 toA 
1,340 1 eesles, m • 0*ia and 0*6 of aa inch. 
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isthmus, and at a distance appears like an island, the isthmus not being 
visible far off; there is a tolerable anchorage in 19 or 20 fathoms 
on its western side, and excellent landing in a snug cove at the inner end 
of the peninsula. Bj keeping' a cable's length offshore, no danger need 
be feared in running into this road. The valley of Atico lies 1^ leagues 
to the eastward, where there are about thirtj houses, scattered among 
trees, which grow to the height of some 20 feet.* From Atico point the 
coast continues its westerly direction (low and broken cliff, with hills 
immediately above) to the foot of Capa point ; it then forms a curve 
towards Chala point ; and in these two intervals several sandy coves were 
observed, but none that appeared serviceable for shipping. 



bears from Atico point W. by N. } N., distant 61 
miles ; it is a high rocky point, the termination of the Morro, or mount 
of that name. This mount shows prominently, and has several sum* 
mits, the highest being 3,740 feet high : on the east side there is a 
valley separating it from another but lower hill, with two remarkable 
paps ; and on the west it slopes suddenly to a sandy plain ; the nearest 
range of hills to the northward is considerably in-shore, making Morro 
Chala still more conspicuous. About 9 miles to the south-east of Chala 
point, is a small cove protected by some off-lying rocks, where the P.S.N. 
Companies tried to establish a port of call for their steamers, but it is a 
difficult place even for a boat to land, and no vessel should go vnthin the 
rocks as the heavy rollers will sometimes come in without warning, and 
then it is all broken water. A merchant brig was enticed in by the natives, 
but was nearly lost before she got out again. There are only one or two 
ranches on the beach, but the district at the back looks fertile and is said 
to be worth attention.f 



csAvnrz vozvt appears like a rock on the beach, lying W.N.W* 
18 miles from Chala point : between them there is a sandy beach, with 
little green hillocks and sand-hills ; and two rivulets, running from the 
valleys of Atequipa and Lomas. These valleys are seen at a considerable 
distance. Half a mile to the westward of Chavini there is a small white 
islet and a cluster of rocks level with the water's edge ; hence to the road- 
stead of Lomas a sandy beach continues, with regular soundings off it^ at 
2 miles from the shore. 



projects at right angles to the general trend of the 
cout, and, like Atico, is all but an island ; it may easily be distinguished, 

* See West Coast of South America, Sheet XTTT., and Atico Boad, No. 1,279 and 
1,840 ; scales, m » 0*12 and 0*5 of an inch, 
f Bemarks of Commander James Wood. BJ7., 1853. 

Cs. A.] T 
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although low, from the a<^'acent coast, bj its marked difference in colouTy 
being a black rook. Lomas road is the port of Acari, and affords good 
anchorage in from 5 to 16 fathoms, and tolerable landing ; it is the resi- 
dence of a few fishermen, and used as a bathing-place hj the inhabitants 
of Acari, which, from the information obtained, is a populous town several 
leagues inland. All supplies, even water, are brought here by those who 
visit it : the fishermen have a well of brackish water, scarcely fit for use. 
Boats occasionallj call here for otters, which are plentiful at particular 
seasons.* 



vo&T SAV TUAXt 23 miles to the westward, offers a fit place for a 
vessel to undergo any repairs, or to heave down in case of necessity, 
without being inconvenienced by a swell; but all materiaU must l»e 
brought, as well as wood and water, none being found there. The shore is 
composed of irregular broken clifis, and the head of the bay is a sandy 
plain ; the harbour is good, indeed much better than any other on the 
south-west coast of Peru, and might be an excellent place to run for, if in 
distress. 

steep Voiat and Beef. — S.W. three quarters of a mile from Steep 
point (the southern point of Port San Juan) lies a small black rock, always 
visible, with a reef of rocks extending a quarter of a mile to the north- 
ward ; and nearly 2 miles to the S.E. there is an islet which also shows 
distinctly. A passage may exist between the reef and Steep pointy but 
prudence would forbid its being attempted ; the sure plan is to pass to 
the southward, giving it a berth of a cable's length, and not to dose the 
shore until well within Juan point, off which lies a sunken rock. Then 
haul the wind and work up to the anchorage at the head of the bay, and 
come to in any depth from 6 to 15 fathoms, muddy bottom. In working 
up, the northern shore may be approached boldly*; it is steep-to, and has 
no outlying dangers. 

Morre de AoaH, a remarkable sugar-loaf hill, 1,650 feet high, rising Tery 
steeply from the cliff, on the north side of the bay, forms a good mark for 
this port i and 9 miles to the eastward, a short distance from tiie coast, a 
high bluff head forms the termination of a range of table land, and is well 
called Direction bluff. Between this bluff and the harbour the land is 
low and level, with few exceptions, and has a number of rocks lying off it 
to the distance of half a mile. See view on Sheet No. 1,279. 



»omT MMM wioo&ASi lies N.W. ^ N., 8 miles from Sui Juan i it is 
quite as commodious and free from danger as the latter, but the landing 



* See Admiralty Plan of Lomas road, vith Ports of San l^iooias sod San 
Ko. 1,369; scale, m » 0*5 inch. 
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is not so good. Harmless point which forms the south side of the port, 
may be rounded within a cable's length ; there are a number of scattered 
rocks to the southward of it^ but as thej all appear^ there is no danger 
to be feared. There are no inhabitants at either of these ports, so that 
vessels wanting repairs may proceed uninterruptedly with their employ- 
ment. High water at full change 6h. 30m., rise 3 feet. Beware point 
N.W. by W. 8^ miles from Harmless point, is high and cli£^, with a 
number of small rocks and blind breakers in its immediate vicinity. From 
this point the coast is alternately cliffs and small sandy bays, for 14 miles 
to Nasca point, round which lies Caballos road. 



lOA may be readily distinguished ; it has a bluff head, of a 
dark brown colour, 1,020 feet in height, with two sharp-topped hummocks, 
moderately high, at its foot : the coast to the westward falls back to the 
distance of 2 miles, and is composed of white sand-hills : in the depth of 
this bight is Caballos road, a rocky, shallow spot, and should only be 
known to be avoided. The Beagle lay at anchor in 7 fathoms, as far in 
as it was thought prudent to go, for twenty-four hours, without being able 
to efiect a landing : the wind came round Gape Nasca in heavy gusts, 
which, with the long ground-swell, made it doubtful if two anchors would 
hold till tlie surveying observations were concluded. The only traces of 
there ever having been any inhabitants at this dreary place, was a pole 
sticking upon the top of a mound near the head of the bay. 



ponrr, 28 miles beyond, has lying off it a rock 
called Infiemillo. The point is low and rugged, surrounded by rocks and 
breakers. At the distance of a league and a half inland, to the east- 
ward, is a remarkable flat-topped mountain 2,160 feet in height, called 
La Mesa de Dofia Maria $ which may be seen in clear weather at a 
considerable distance from seaward, and from its height and peculiar 
shape is a good mark for this part of the coast. The Infiernillo rock lies 
due west from the uOTthern end of Santa Maria, at the distance of a 
mile ; it is about 50 feet high, quite black, and in the form of a sugar- 
loaf ; no dangers exist near it, and there are 54 fathoms at 2 miles 
distance. Between this rock and Caballos road, the coast to a short 
distance west of the small river Yea, is a sandy beach, with ranges of 
moderately high sand-hills. From thence to the Infiemillo it is rocky, 
with grassy cliffii immediately over it, and some small white rocks off 
the shore. 

ASVA 90nrTf a high bluff with a low rocky point off it, lies N.N, W. 
i W., 10 mUes from Sta, Maria point ; there is a sandy beach between, 
hitemipted by rocky projections, and a small stream running from the 

T 2 
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hills. N.W. by W. from Azua point-, and at the distance of 21 miles, 13 
Dardo head, forming the northern entrance to the bay of Indepeodencia.* 



is 15 miles in length in a north-west and 
south-east direction, and 3^ miles broad. This bay was till lately un- 
known, or at least unnoticed, no mention being made of it in the 
Spanish charts, and it was not till the year 1825 that the authorities 
at Lima became aware of its existence ; and then only by an accidental 
discovery. The Dardo and Trujillana, two vessels that were conveying 
troops to Pisco, ran in, mistaking it for that place, and were wrecked ; 
and many of the people on board perished. 

The bay is bounded on the west by the islands of Viejas and of Santa 
Rosa, and on the east by the main land, which is moderately high, clifl^, 
and broken by a sandy beach, at the end of which is the small fishing 
village of Tungo. The people of this village are residents of Yca^ the 
principal town in the province, which is about 42 miles distant ; they conte 
here occasionally to fish, and remain a few days, bringing with them all 
their supplies, even to water, as that necessary of life is not to be obtain^ 
in the neighbourhood. Serrate channel, the southern entrance to the 
bay, takes its name from the master of the vessel by whom it -was 
discovered, and is formed by the islets of Santa Rosa on the north, and 
Quemado point on the south : it is three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
free from danger. 

Tn^iUana or VorflierB SntraBoe* is named after one of the wrecked 
ships, and is formed by Caretas head on the north, and to the south^ward 
hj Dardo head, so called after her consort ; it is 4f miles in breadth, and 
clear in all parts. Approaching this part of the coast from seaward, it 
may be distinguished by the three mountains, Quemado, 2,070 feet, Viejas 
island, and Carretas 1,430 feet ; they are at equal distances from one 
another^ and nearly of the same height. The south-west sides of Mount 
Carretas and the island of Viejas are steep dark cliffs ; but Mount Quemado 
slopes gradually to the water's edge, and is of a much lighter colour. A 
few miles farther inland are Carrasco heights, 3,000 feet high. 

At the southern extremity of Viejas island there is a remarkable 
black lump of land in the shape of a sugar-loaf; off which lies the 
white level island of Santa Rosa, the south-west side of which is 
atudded with rocks and breakers, but there is no danger a mile from the 
shore. It is high water, full and change, in Independencia bay, at 
4h. 50m. ; with a rise and fall of 4 feet. 

AVCHOXAOB. — ^There is anchorage in any part of this spacious bay ; 
the bottom is quite regular, about 20 fathoms all over, excepting off the 

* See Admiralty Flan of Independencia bay, Ko. 1,995 ; scale, n » 0*5 Inchet. 
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shingle spit on the noiiih-east side of Viejas island, where a bank runs off 
that. spit to the northward, on which there are 5 and 6 fathoms; and 
this is the best place to anchor, for on the weather shore, near Quemado 
point, there are such sudden gusts off the high land, that great difficulty 
would be found in landing ; whereas at the spit a vessel is not annoyed by 
the wind, and there is a snug cove or basin within it, where boats may 
land, or lie in safety at any time. 



aQQmntoar de vmco, or the entrance to that bay, formed by the 
peninsula of Paracas on the east and the island of San Gallan on the 
west, lies N.W. J N. 20 miles from Carretas head ; the shore between that 
head and Huacas point, the south-west extreme of the Paracas peninsula, 
forming a deep angular bay, with the island of Zarate near its centre.* 

Stta OaUaa Island is 2^ miles long, in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction 
and one mile in breadth; it is high, with a bold cliff outline. There is 
a deep valley dividing the hills, which, when seen from the south-west, 
gives it the appearance of a saddle ; the south end terminating abruptly, 
while its northern end slopes more gradually, and carries several peaks. 
Off this point there are some detached rocks, the northernmost of which 
has the appearance of a nine-pin, and shows distinctly. 

taoro Koek, a very dangerous rock, lies S. ^ E., at the distance of a 
mile from San Gallan, and is much in the way of vessels bound to Pisco 
from the southward ; it is just level with the water's edge, and in fine 
weather can always be seen, but when it blows hard and the weather tide 
is running, there is such a confused cross sea that the whole space is 
covered vrith foam, rendering it difficult to distinguish the rock ; at such 
a time the shore should be kept well aboard on either side, until the ship 
is in a line between the south point of the island and the white rock off 
Huacas point, when she will be within the rock, and may steer for Cape 
Paraca^ on rounding which the bay of Pisco will open.| 

i^zsacmoirs. — ^Vessels bound from the southward for Pisco bay or 
the Chinchas, should endeavour to make the land about Carretas head, 
<» a westerly current of from 12 to 20 miles a day will generally be found 
setting off this part of the coast From thence a course should be shaped 
for the Boqueron, which though narrow is bold-to on both sides, and 
18 the best passage into the bay, as it is usually free from fog, and the 
wind blows right through it. The description of the Pinero rock should 
attended to, as from the broken sea before mentioned it is so difficult to 
make out, that in a fast steamer there would be hardly time to clear it ; 
by keeping close to the Paracas side, however, it will be avoided. 

* See West Coast of America, Sheet XIV., No. 1.323 ; scale, m » 0* 12 of an inch, 
t See Admiralty Plan of Pisco Bay, No. 1>29I ; scale, m » 0*5 inches. 
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PIBOO BAT. — This extensive baj, formed by the peninsula of Fmcu 
on the south, and the Ballista and Chincha islands on tiie west, is ilie 
principal port of the province of Yea* The town of Pisco is built on the 
eastern side, about a mile from the sea ; and is said to contain 3,000 in- 
habitants, who derive considerable profit from a spirit they distil, known 
by the name of Pisco or Italia, great quantities of which are aonuallj 
exported to different parts of the coast ; sugar is also an article of trade, 
but the pisco is the staple commodity. Refreshments may be obtained on 
reasonable terms : wood is scarce ; excellent water may be ha^ at the bead 
of Pisco bay, under the cluster of trees, 2 miles south from the fishing 
village of Paraca ; the landing there is very good, and the wells are near 
l^e beach. 

The frequent calls of the P. S. N. Companies* steamers and the enor- 
mous trade in guano, procured from the Chincha islands, have given it 
an impulse which is evidenced by its increased exports, for in addition 
to the supply of several hundred large merchant vessels lying ofi* these 
islands who draw most of their fresh provisions from hence, large quan- 
tities of fruity Italia, olive oil, &c., &c., are ready for the steamers as often 
as they call, which is at least twice a month, and frequently from 40 to 50 
passengers also. ^The landing is always bad, sometimes impracticable; 
though managed by launches built for the purpose.* 

There may be said to be four entrances to this capacious bay : the Bo- 
queron already mentioned ; between San Gallan and the BaUista island^ 
the southern rocks of which lie 2^ miles from Cape Paraca ; between the 
large Ballista island and the Chincha islands, a distance of 3 j- miles ; and, 
lastly, the northern entrance between the Chinchas and the main ; all of 
which, from appearances, may be safely used ; but of those between the 
islands, time would not allow a full examination, and therefore there maj 
be dangers that were unseen. 

Saioedo Rook, among the Ballista isles, has about 4 feet on it at low 
water, and there are 4 fathoms close to. It bears S.E. by S. distant about 
7 cables from the south-eastern end of the second island. Between San 
Grallan and the southern rocks there are from 4 to 16 fathoms, and from 
10 to 30 fkthoms between them and the main Ballistas. 

PmnkCBM gboai.— When hauling into Pisco bay, round Cape Paraca, care 
must be taken to avoid some shoal ground to the north-east of the head 
which looks dangerous. Steamers have had to haul to the northward in 
less than 4 fathoms, from turning the point too sharp ; the safest plan is 
to nm on till a short mile past the head when a course may be steered for 
Blanca island, in the middle of Pisco bay, which may be passed dose to 
on its southern side. 

Paraoaa Bay in the south-east corner of Pisco bay, formed between iy 
main land and the peninsula of Paracas, is now used as a watering-i^^ 
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for yeseels from the Chincha islands ; there is good anchorage off the 
watering-place in 4 fathoms ; no surf is found in this bay, and a plentiful 
supply of fish can be obtained, by hauling the seine on any of its beaches. 
It is high water, full and change, in Pisco bay at 4h. 50m. ; the rise and 
fall being 4 feet. 



»«B<-^In coming from the southward, after passing Cape 
Paraca^ a course may be shaped rather outside of Blanca island, in order to 
give a berth to the Paracas shoal, about a mile to the northward of 
the peninsula, where 4 fathoms are marked in the plan ; and then towards 
the church of Pisco, which will lead directly to the anchorage. Abreast of 
Blanca island there is 12 fathoms, muddy bottom ; and from this depth it 
decreases gradually to the anchorage. 

In coming from the northward it is all plain sailing. After passing the 
Chincha islands, stand in boldly to the anchorage ; the water shoals 
quickly on that side of Blanca island, but there is no danger whatever. 
Vessels having to ballast in Paracas bay should work up and anchor under 
Shingle point, on the north-east side of the peninsula ; they can lie close 
to the shore, and boats may land with expedition. 

In coming from seaward, this part of the coast may easily be known by 
the island of San Gallan and the peninsula of Paracas, on which is mount 
Lechura, 1,300 feet high, making like large islands, the land on each side 
being considerably lower, and falling back to the eastward so as not to be 
visible at a moderate distance. As the shore is approached, the Chincha 
and Ballista islands will be seen ; which will confirm the position, there 
being no other islands lying off the coast near this parallel. 



i« — The best anchorage off the town of Pisco is with the 
church open of the road, bearing W. by N. J N., in 4 fathoms, muddy 
bottom, three quarters of a mile from shore. A heavy suif beats on the 
beach with rollers to the distance of a quarter of a mile off, rendering it 
dangerous to land in ships' boats. Launches built for the purpose are used 
in loading and discharging vessels ; but at times even these cannot stand 
it, and all communication is cut off for two or three days together. 

The cBnrcKAB are 3 small islands situated 10 miles W. b. N. from 
the town of Pisco. They have become of the utmost importance to 
the Republic of Peru ; the immense quantity of guano deposited on them 
insuring it a vast addition to the public revenues whilst the demand for 
the article lasts, or until it is all removed ; the latter will take some years 
to accomplish, as there must be many millions of tons on the two principal 
islands. In June 1 850 there were about 40 vessels (principally English) 
of large tonnage waiting their turns to load, whil8t departures and arrivals 
were of daily occurrence. In August 1853 there were 180 sail waiting 
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for cargo ; the amount shipped weekly being 50,000 tons. In 1858, 346 
vesseb of 266,709 tons cleared from Peru with cargoes of guano.* 

Soypttoa. — ^Not the slightest trace of vegetation is to be found on the 
islands, or a drop of water ; the latter necessary article is supplied by the 
shipping and so managed, that each vessel shall contribute an equal propor- 
tion, for instance, the vessel whose next turn it is to haul under the hose, 
provides enough for the use of the island, and so on in succession. All the 
supplies for the ships are drawn from Pisco, where good beef, poultry, 
fruit and vegetables are plenty, and at reasonable prices. Fish, such as 
herrings, mackerel, rock cod, 8cc., are caught in abundance about the 
islands, and numbers of seals may be seen sporting about in pursuit of 
them at all hours of the day. 

me Vmrdi Zstaad is about 1,600 yards long, and from 700 to 800 
yards broad, the highest part about 200 feet above the level of the sea ; 
but as the guano at that point is certainly 90 feet deep, the island itself 
(terra firma) is in no part more than 1 10 feet above high water mark. 
On the north-east side of this island are- 2 sunken rocks with 6 and 7 feet 
water on them lying nearly 2 cables' from the shore ; they were both 
buoyed in 1858. Should the buoys be gone, the east point of the middle 
Chincha kept open of the south point of North island until the north-west 
rock opens of that island will clear these dangers. 

The northern end of the North island was, in June 1850, the principal 
loading-place, vessels hauling alongside a perpendicular cliff 100 feet high 
to receive their cargo, which was conveyed into their holds through canvas 
hoses ; and when a sufficient number of labourers were at hand» 400 or 
500 tons could be shipped daily ; a little engineering skill would greatly 
facilitate the loading of vessels, and decrease the expense of shipments. 
There were about 150 labourers on the island, principally convicts, a few 
natives and Chinese, a number far too few for the duties required ; and 
although inducements are held out to volunteers, a feeling of disgust 
exists among the poorest classes against such disagreeable employment, 
though not considered an unhealthy one. 

AWOHOBACHL — Although the depth of water is great, the anchorage 
may be considered secure, as it never blows strong, except from the south- 
ward; the breeze from that quarter is termed the "Paraca" (coming from 
the peninsula of that name), but as the merchant ships usually anchor to the 
northward of the island, they are consequently sheltered from its violence ; 
the best anchorage is between the North and Middle Chincha, in 18 or 19 
fathoms (white sand and shells), taking care to be a little to the eastward 
or westward of the guano hoses, to avoid the dust that is blown from them 
(when the southerly wind sets in), which is disagreeable and offensive. 



• iS^ Admiralty Plan on Sheet XIY ; scale, m » 2*0 inches. 
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In proceeding from Callao to the Chincha islands, it is recommended to 
stand off the land at night, and towards it during the day until to the 
southward of lat 13% when it is advisable to keep within 4 or 5 miles 
of the shore down to Pisco. The currents are uncertain at the Chincha 
islands^ but generally set to the northward about 1^ knots per hour.* 



iO AXViLm — ^From Pisco the coast, a low sandy beach with regular 
soundings off it, runs in a northerly direction, as far as the River Chincha 
and from thence to the River Canete it is a line of clay cliffs, from 430 
to 540 feet high. From this river to Frayle point a beautiful and fertile 
valley fringes the shore, and to the north-eastward of Frayle point stands 
the town of Cerro Azul. The valley of Canete produces rum, sugar, and 
chaneaea, a sort of treacle, for which it is resorted to by coasters. The 
anchorage is W.N.W. from the bluff that forms the cove, three-quarters 
of a mile distant, in 7 fathoms ; nearer the shore the water is shoal, which 
causes a long swell. The landing-place is on the northern side of 
the point, on a stony beach, where a heavy surf, however* constantly 
breaks. 



lies N.W. \ N., 17 miles from Cerro Azul ; it is round, 
white, and about a mile in circumference, with some rocks extending 
from it to the shore, forming a bay, but scarcely affording anchorage. 
The coast-line is partly a rocky, and partly a sandy beach ; in-shore are 
heights of about 1,400 feet, declining gradually towards the coast. 

cnoELOA vomT. — Chilca point, lying N.W. 20 miles from Asia island, is 
about 300 feet in its highest part, has several rises on it, and terminates in a 
steep cliff, with a small flat rock close off its pitch. The valley of Chilca 
lies 3 miles to the eastward of the point, and the snug little port of 
Chilca 1^ miles to the northward. Port Chilca is safe, but very confined ; 
anchorage is good in any part of it, and landing tolerable ; there is a small 
village at the head of the bay.f 



lo ai&AVB8. — ^From Chilca the coast forms a bend to the 
valley of Lurin, off which lie these islands distant 10 miles from Port 
Chilca. The northern is the largest, half a mile in length, about a cable's 
length broad and 400 feet high ; San Francisco is the most remarkable, 
being quite like a sugar loaf, rounded at the top; the others are mere rock, 
and not visible at any distance. At the northern end of these islands lies 
a small reef even with the water's edge ; the group runs nearly parallel to 
the coast, in a north-west and south-east direction, and is about a league 

* Remarks of Mr. W. DiUon, Master R.N., 1850. 

t See Flan of Fort Chilca, No. 1,710 ; scale, m » 4*0 inches. 
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in extent. Thero is no danger on their outer side, bnt townrdB the 
shore the water is shoal, which causes a long swell to break there 
heavily. To the north of the Pachacamac islands, the river Lurin brings 
its small stream fh)m the interior, but without sufficient force to make its 
way into the sea ; the valley, however, which it waters, appears fertile and 
well cultivated when seen from the offing. From thence to the Morro 
Solar is a sandy beach, with moderately high land a short distance from 
the sea. 



90tHT is 10 miles from San Francisco island, and forms the 
south-west point of the Morro Solar. Off Solar point there is ail insig- 
nificant islet with some rocks lying about it, and off Choiillos point a 
reef of rocks projects about 2 cables' lengths ; round this reef, on the 
north side of the Morro, lies the town and road of Chorillos. The former 
is built on a cliff, at the foot of one of the slopes of that mountain, and 
is used chiefly as a bathing-place for the inhabitants of Lima. The 
Morro Solar is a remarkable cluster of hills, 860 feet high, standing on 
a sandy plain ; when seen from the southward it has the appearance of 
an island in the shape of a gunner's quoin, sloping to the westward and 
falling very abruptly in-shore; its sea face, however, terminates in a 
steep cliff, named Codo point, with a sandy bay on each side. 



CUOMXMAOB BAT lies rouud the point of the same name on the n(Hih 
side of the Morro Solar. When political revolutions render the road of 
Callao a dangerous berth, the vessels resort to Chorillos bay, though 
in every other respect an unfit place for anchoring, as the bottom is a hard 
sand, with patches of stones and clay, mixed together, called toiea; 
and the heavy swell that sets round the point, causing almost a roller, 
brings a vessel up to her anchor and throws her back again with a sudden 
jerk, which endangers dragging the anchor or snapping the cable.* 

Vessels having to anchor there should keep Solar point open of 
Codo point : by so doing they will ride in 8 or 9 fathoms, and not have 
so much BweU as there is farther in. The landing in the bay is bad; 
canoes built purposely, and dexterously managed, are the usual means of 
conununication ; for though, no doubt^ there are times when a ship's boat 
may land without danger, yet very seldom without the crew bein|^ 
thoroughly drenched. From Chorillos the coast runs in a steady sweep, 
with clifis diminishing in height, till it reaches the point of Callao, which 
is a shingle bank stretching out towards the island of San Lorenso, 
and which with it forms the extensive and commodious bay of Callao. 

* See Admiralty Plan of the Boqueron of Callao, No. 1,853 $ soale^ m » 1*5 iodies. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CALLAO TO THE BIVER TUMBEZ. 
Vabiatioh 11^ to 9** £. in 1860. Animal increaie 1/ 



ii well known as the sea-port of the City of Lima, which 
stands at the foot of the mountains 7 miles to the eastward, but lying 
500 feet abore the leyel of the sea, and the ground having a gradual 
aaoenty it is well seen from the anchorage in clear weather, and has a 
very imposing appearance. The town, castle, and forts of Callao extend 
about a mile along the beach that fronts the bay. Formerly the houses 
were chiefly of mud, of one story and flat roofs, but recently the principal 
street^ which runs parallel to the bay, has been widened, and contains some 
well built houses of two stories. The forts of San Sebastian and San 
Bafael still exist, but the castle, which was considered the key of Limat 
has been partly dismantled as a fortress and is part used as a custom-house. 
A good mole has been erected, but is too small for the increased demand for 
space by shipping, and a railway with its terminus dose to the mole head 
connects the port with the capital. In the year 1858 there entered at the 
port 1,296 vessels of 649,909 tons, and nearly as many cleared. In 1857 
the value of imports was £1,750,387, and of exports £441,434. Popula- 
tion 8,435 in 1852. 



distant 11 miles from the Morro Solar, is formed by 
Callao point and the long spit that stretches off from it towards ' San 
Lorenzo island $ a part of this spit, termed the Whales Back, Just shows 
at the water's edge, the sea breaking violently along its ridge. Callao 
point is low, and consists of a bank of small round stones. This roadstead, 
assisted by the climate and prevalent southerly winds, becomes a fine 
harbour, the island of San Lorenzo protecting it from the long swell from 
the ocean. 

The port of Callao, as well as the Government, and indeed the 
whole country of Peru, has profited much by the vast quantities of 
guano exported from the Chinchas. Of the hundreds of large vessels 
that come here for this purpose all are obliged to clear at Callao on 
their arrival and departure ; as much as 33,000 tons a month were 
shipped in the early part of 1858, so that some idea may be formed of the 
crowded state of the bay, extensive as it is, and of the vast increase of 
business in the port. 
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SnppttM of all sorts may be obtained for shipping ; fresh provisions 
as well as vegetables, with an abundance of fruit; watering is also 
extremely convenient, a well-constructed mole being run out into the 
sea, at which boats can fill from the pipes that project from its side. 

Water is brought off in tanks and pumped on board at 2 doliu*s 
per ton. Wood is scarce, mostly imported, and of course dear. All 
kinds of stores, &c., are to be had, though far from reasonable. Repairs 
t6 ships' bottoms are effected by heaving down, which, however, is 
sometimes interrupted by the rollers coming in, which is mostly the 
case at the same periods, viz., full and change of the moon, and 
during the equinoxes. The F. S. N. Companies had their head-quarters 
here till lately, and besides two store ships, had mooring buoys laid down 
for two of their steamers, and a factory and coal dep6t on the beach under 
the castle walls.* 



the capital city of Peru, founded by Pizarro in 1536, at 7 miles 
east of Callao, lies on a plain at the foot of some granite hills chiefiy on 
the southern bank of the Rimac, which river falls into the sea 2 miles 
north of Callao. In the range of mountains which extends north and soath- 
east of the city, two conspicuous peaks, one 3 miles to the north and the 
other 8 mUes to the south-east, rise respectively 3,000 and 3,420 feet 
high and are visible from the anchorage in Callao bay. The city is abont 
6 miles in circumference and the south side is surrounded by a wall having 
9 gates. The streets, of a fair width, intersect each other at right angles, 
and those lying east and west or parallel to the river have each a stream 
of water running down the centre. The Plaza Mayor and other squares 
are spacious, and the cathedral and convent of San Francisco with some 
other churches and convents are handsome buildings. The Alameda del 
Acho, on the banks of the Rimac, is a spacious and beautiful promenade. 
Lima is the seat of an university having a national library of 20^000 
volumes and a museum ; there are also well conducted hospitals. 

The climate is very agreeable, the range of the thermometer remarkably 
small, varying from 73° Fahr. in winter to 87° in summer. From April 
to October, that is in the winter, a heavy mist overhangs the city in the 
morning and evenings. Rain is of exceedingly rare occurrence ; thund^ 
and lightning are unknown. Lima is very subject to earthquakes ; the 



* A nauseous smell, usually called the Painter or Barber, is frequently experienced 
by vessels in this port It deposits on white paint and whitewash a thick slime of a 
chocolate colour, washing off from the former, but spoiling its after appearance ; it is 

supposed to proceed from the mud at the bottom of the sea Remarks of Capiain Htarvef, 

RM,, 1859. 
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most destructive on record occurred in October 1746. On that occasion 
tlie port of Callao was suddenly submerged by a huge wave and it is said 
that only 200 persons escaped out of 4»000. The population of Lima has 
fluctuated greatly, but it is supposed to be now about 70,000. 



iiosxno Si&AWB distant 1 1 miles from Solar pointy is 4^ miles 
long in a north-west and south-east direction, and one mile broad, rising to 
an eleyation of 1,284 feet above the sea. Off its south-east end lies 
a small but bold*looking isle, called Fronton, almost connected with San 
Hiorenzo by a reef ; and to the south-west are the Palominos rocks. Its 
northern point, or Cape San Lorenzo, on which stands the lighthouse, is 
clear, and round it is the usual passage to the anchorage of Callao. An 
American Company (1859), are building a Sectional Lift Dock on San 
Lorenzo, calculated to be equal to taking vessels from 1,200 to 1,400 tons. 
The parts and machinery connected with it were brought from the United 
States. 



—The lighthouse on Cape San Lorenzo is a wooden octagonal 
tower, 60 feet high. It stands on the summit of the cape, and exhibits, at 
an elevation of 980 feet above high water, a fixed white light, visible in 
clear weather from a distance of 18 miles. Between the bearings of 
N.W. } N., and W. by N. \ N., it is hidden by the peak of the island ; 
and when just open on the latter bearing leads through the Boqueron 
channel in 4^ fathoms. From its lofty position, however, this light is 
not always seen, being often enveloped in the thick fog or haze which 
hangs over the high land, causing it at night to appear like a star only. 



1^ — ^Vessels bound to Callao road in rounding Cape San 
Lorenzo should not close the land nearer than half a mile, for within that 
distance there are light baffling airs caused by the eddy winds, round the 
island, by getting among which the vessel would be more delayed than 
if she gave the island a good berth, and had to make an additional tack to 
fetch the anchorage. 

Should there be occasion to work to windward to reach the anchorage, 
the Whales Back, with another rock, said to lie off Galera point on the 
island of San Lorenzo, are so far to the southward that the vessel need 
scarcely apprehend borrowing on them. Run or work up close to the 
shipping, and anchor in from 7 to 5 fathoms ; with the pier-head bearing 
about S.£. and Cape San Lorenzo W. by S. Although the above mark is 
given, for the most convenient anchorage, yet ships may lie with the 
greatest safety in any part of Callao Road, and in any depth of water, on 
clear ground and gradual soundings from 20 to d|- fathoms up to the mole* 
head and landing-place. 
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BOQiranov owukMwmu^^he above is the obvious route to Cailao { 
but there is another which, with common precaution, may be used with 
great advantage to vessels coming from the southward, by passing through 
the Boqueron channel between the island of San Lorenzo and Callao point. 



—It is high water, full and change, in the Boqueron channel at 
5h. 47m. ; the rise and fall being 4 feet. There is no regular tide in this 
passage, yet a little drain of current is always felt, sometimes to the north- 
west and at others the contrary : should the stream be adverse, and it 
falls calm while in the channel, there is good anchorage in 8 or 9 fathoms 
with the leading marks in one. Var. 10*50 E. in 1860. 

aiZBBOTXOir0.^-After making Fronton island steer so as to keep its 
southern end about a point open on the port bow i continue on this course 
until Callao castle la seen, which, with its two martello towers, stands on 
the inner part of the shingle bank that forms the point; then steer 
for that castle tUl Horadada rock, which has a hole through it, lying 
between Fronton isle and Chorillos bay, comes in one with the middle 
of Solar bay, on the bearing of E.S.E. ; with these in one, and th»«- 
fore steering about W.N.W. for the farthest point of Lorenzo that can 
be seen, the vessel will be oleai* of all danger ; and when the western 
martello tower in the castle comes in one with the northern part of Callao 
point she may haul gradually round to the northward tiU that tower opens 
clear of the breakers on the spit, when a direct course may be shaped for 
the anchorage, taking care not to come nearer the sand called Whales 
Back than 6 fathoms. 

These marks will also lead clear of the bank that extends three- 
quarters of a mile to the northward of Fronton ; and as soon as the round 
islet between Fronton and San Lorenzo bears S. by W. the Fronton shoal 
will have been passed, and San Lorenzo may be approached as above 
directed. H.M.S. Collingwood^ drawing 25 feet, came through with the 
above mark, in not less than 5^ fathoms on the port side, and 5| on the 
starboard. 

The lighthouse if seen affords a better mark for running through the 
Boqueron. Haul to the north-west directly it opens, and run througb 
with the south base just touching the high land ; when the round islet 
between Fronton and Lorenzo is shut* in, steer N.N.W. till the cliff of 
Cape San Lorenzo is well open, bearing W. \ N., then steer a direct course 
for the anchorage. These marks make a vessel independent of the castles, 
which are bad objects and frequently enveloped in the mist. 

ixrorianff fbronsrti. — In March 1859, Captain Thomas Harvey« RN., 
worked through this channel in H.M.S. Havannah* The following are 
his remarks : — '^ Finding that the guano laden ships were not allowed to 
run through the Boqueron, in consequence of reported errors in the 
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charts, and that the loss of sundiy vessels was attributed to these eiTors 
or shifting sands, the passage was sounded and the Beagle survey of 1835 
verified, so far as the channel portion of it was concerned and found to 
be correct ; Mr. Hull, master, selecting such turning marks as would 
enable ships drawing 24 feet to work out through the Boqueron. 

'< On weighing from Callao road steer for the north peak of San Lorenzo 
till the Horadada rocks open of Callao point ; then S. W. ^ W. for a sandy 
bay, in which is a lift-dock ; and when the cliffs of Fronton and San 
LfOre^zo touch haul to the wind, and tack when the hole in the Bound 
islet is shut in by San Lorenzo. When standing towards the Whales 
Back, tack directly the cliffs of Fronton and San Lorenzo open; vessels 
drawing 24 feet and over should tack a little before, when a conspicuous 
dark mark on Fronton opens. When the cliff of the Bed bluff on San 
liorenzo is in line with a saddle on the summit of the island, bearing 
W. i S., a vessel will be clear of the Callao shoal, and may stand to the 
eastward. Very little current was found in the channel, the set is generally 
to the northward, it is therefore necessary to watch the last named mark 
in standing away to the eastward. 

''This northerly sot is, at times^ considerable outside Fronton islet, 
near which the winds, when light, are treacherous and baffling, it is 
consequently advisable to give it a berth of at least half a mile. In the 
narrows, when standing over to the Whales Back, the first shoal cast 
gives timely warning to tack. The bold appearance of San Lorenzo has 
led strangers to suppose themselves nearer to it than they were, and 
the fear of approaching it has been the cause of getting on the Callao 
shoal.'' 



are a small cluster of rocks lying due west 
from the north end of San Lorenzo, at the distance of 80 miles ; the largest is 
about three-quarters of a mile in circumference, 25 feet high, and covered 
with guano ; no sign of vegetation was observed : it is merely a resting- 
place for birds and seals ; landing may be effected, if requisite, on its 
north side, but with difficulty. Being somewhat in the way of vessels 
bound to Callao from the northward, and of those leaving that port for 
the westward, care should be taken not to approach those rocks too 
closely, for fear of being overtaken by one of those dense fogs which are 
so frequent on the Peruvian coast. The water is deep close-to all around 
and no warning would be given by the lead. 

»omv AMOOW0 — From Callao, the coast is a sandy beach, lying in a 
nortberlj direction, until it reaches Pancha point; it there becomes 
higher, and breaks into cliffs and maintains this character as far as Cape 
Mulatas, round to ibo eastward of which is the little bay of Aucon. 
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yasOAHOsas, a small group of nine or ten rocks, He to the west 
and south- west of Ancon, above 3 miles off shore, the outer and largest 
of which bears N.N. W. | W. from Callao castle, and at a distance of 18 
miles. A sunken rock lies to the eastward of the large islet, otherwise 
there appears to be no danger among the group ; thej are steep-to, with 
10 to 30 fathoms near them. The Hormigas de Tierra, or the in shore 
Hormigas or Ants, are two rocks above water, about 1 mile to the N.N.W. 
of the Great Pescador. Caution is required in approaching Ancoo 
from the westward, as the lead would give no warning of these rocks. 



rcAT BAT lies N.W. by N. from Cape Mulatas, 12 miles 
distant ; this bay may be known by the bluff head that forms the point, 
and has three hills on it, in an easterly direction ; it is a confined place 
and fit only for small coasters. From Chancay, the coast runs in a more 
westerly direction, as far as Salinas point, a shingle beach, with a few 
broken, cli^ points ; the hills are near the coast, and from 400 to 500 
feet high, but 13 miles inland to the eastward Mount Stokes rises to 
4,000 feet.* 



tAM »oiMT is 27 miles N.W. by W. ^ W. from Chancay bead ; 
it is the south-western extremity of the broad promontory of Salinas, the 
sea face of which has a north and south direction of 5 miles in leogtli. 
Off its southern point there is a reef of rocks, a quarter of a mile from 
the shore ; and at its north-western angle, called Bajas point, an islet at 
a cable's length distant. There are two coves in the sea-face, but thej 
are fit for boats only. Salinas Bay lies round Bajas point ; it is of large 
dimensions, and affording roomy anchorage. The remarkable round hill 
of Salinas rises at a short distance from the coast, from a level sandy 
plain to 930 feet in height ; and at the south side of the plain lie the 
Salinas, or salt-lakes, which give the promontory its name. These lakes 
are visited occasionally by people from Huacho. 



lie off Salinas point, in a south-west direction, the 
largest of which is called Mazorque. It is . 200 feet in height, three 
quarters of a mile long, and quite white : sealers occasionally frequent 
this island ; as there is a landing-place on its north side. 

The next in size is Pelade, it lies S.W. ^ W. 6^ miles from Mazorque, 
is about 150 feet high, and apparently quite round ; and between these 
two islands a safe passage exists, and may be used without fear in work- 
ing up to Callao. Between Mazorque and Salinas stand several other 
islands, which, from their appearance, maybe approached without danger ; 

• Sm Admiralty Fbm oTChaiicay bay, No. 1,847 ; scale, m « a«0i&ehei. 
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Imt 88 no 8dy8nt8ge could be gained^ it would not be prudent to liak 
going Between them. Vessels, in working up^ do sometimes pass between 
the inner one and the point ; but what thej gain thereby does not appear, 
for when the current sets to the southward, it runs equally as strong near 
the shore as it does between Mazorque and Pelade. 

There are two passages between these islands used by the steamers ; 
ihe inner one is narrow and lies between the main and Tambillo island, 
which is rather a blind object at night ; but the outer one, between the 
M asorque and Pelade is much used, being six miles wide and quite free 
fit>m danger. Pelade is a high conical rock, as seen from the south* 
eastward, and is generally the first seen at night. 



i€MO SATd — From Salinas bay the coast is moderately high and 
difl^, without any break as far as the bay of Huacho, which lies round a 
bluff head, and is small ; the anchorage, however, is good, in 5 fathoms, 
just within the two rocks off the northern part of the head.* 

The town of Huacho is built about a mile from the coast, in a fertile 
plain, and in approaching from seaward has a pleasant appearance ; it is not 
a place of much trade, but whale ships find it useful for watering and re* 
freshing their crews. Fresh provisions, vegetables, and fruit are abundant, 
and on reasonable terms ; wood is also plentiful, and a stream of fresh 
water runs down the side of the cliff into the sea. Landing is tolerably 
good ; yet rafting seems to be the best method of watering. 



^nrsri— In coming from seaward, the best distinguish* 
ing marks for this place are the three Beagle mountains, 4,000 feet high, 
in the near range, having each of them two separate peaks. They lie 
inland about eight miles, and on closiug the land. Mount Salinas to the 
southward, as well as the island of Don Martin, to the northward, will be 
seen ; about midway between them is the bay of Huacho, under a light 
brown cliff, the top of which is covered with brushwood. To the south- 
ward the coast is a dark rocky cliff. See View on Sheet No. 1,323. 

CAmquxw bat lies N.N.W. ^ W. 3^ miles from Huacho, scarcely as 
large, and apparently shoal, and useless to shipping. Off Carquin head, 
which is a steep cliff with a sharp-topped hill over it, there are some 
rocks above water, and an islet a short mile distant. N.N.W. | W. 3 
miles from this islet stands the island of Don Martin, and round to the 
northward of the point, abreast of it, is the bay of Begueta. 



is no place for a vessel, being full of rocks and 
breakers, and having nothing to induce one to go there. From this bay 

* See Admiralty Plan of Huacho bay, No. 1,347 ; scale, m » 1 • 8 inchea. 
[S. A.] Z 
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die eoast is moderately high, with sandy outline all the way to Atahoanqot 
|toint, distant 8 miles N.N.W. ^ W. This is a steep point, with two 
monnds on it, and is partly white on its soath side ; there is a small baj 
On its north side, fit only for boats. Between this point and the floutli 
part of Cape Thomas the coast forms a sandy bay, low and shrubby ; with 
the town of Snp^ aboat a mile fixmi the 8ea.f Point Thomas is sisiilar in 
appearance to Atahuanqae point, without the white on the south side. 
To the northward of the point there is a snug little bay, capable of o(»ft* 
taining four or five sail ; it is called the Bay of 8up£, and is the port of 
that place and of Barranc&J 



r has been a forbidden port by the government : in con- 
eeqnence of which it is little known, and has had few opportunities of 
exchanging its produce for the goods of other countries. Very little 
information could be gained there as to the size of the neighbonrii^ 
towns, or the number of inhabitants they contain, but from their appearance 
it was thought they might be of considerable extent. These places pro- 
duce chiefly sugar and com, cargoes of which are taken in the Tarioua 
little yessels that trade along the coast. Refreshments may be obtained ; 
but water is scarce, the greater part of which is brought from Sup6 town^ 
for the use of the inhabitants of the village. There is a fishing village 
at the south end of the bay, which is used by the inhabitants of Barranca 
during the bathing season. 

The best anchorage is in 4 fathoms, with Point Thomas shut in bj 
PatiUo point, about a cable's length from the rocks ofT that point, and 
rather more than a quarter of a mile from the village. Good anchorage 
may be obtained farther out, in 6 or 7 fathoms, though but little sheltered 
from the swell. In entering, no danger need be apprehended ; Point 
Thomas is bold, with regular soundings from 10 to 15 fathoms, extendingr 
three quarters of a mile. OffPatillo point there are a few rocks, bat 
there is no necessity for hugging the shore very closely, as yon can 
always fetch the anchorage by keeping at a moderate distance when 
standing in. 



8,060 feet above the sea, the highest and most 
remarkable mountain in the second range, is the best guide at a distance 
to recognize Sup6 bay. It bears from the anchorage N.E. ^ E. ; it has 
something of the shape of a bell, and has three distinct rises on its summit 
-—the highest at the north end. On that side it shows very distinctly, 

* See West Coast of South America, Sheet XV., Ka 1,285 ; scale, m « 2' IS of an 
indL' 
t See Admiralty Flan of 8np6 bay, No. 1,347 ; scale, m m 3*0 inches. 
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there being no other peak within a considerable distance. Meant Dar- 
win, 20 mUes to the north-west and 8 miles from the shore, is next in 
height and reaches 5,800 feet. Sap£ anchorage has a white rock off its 
northern point, and cannot be mistaken, for there is no other like it near 
this part of the coast. From Sap4 the coast is a clay cliff, about 100 feet 
in height, to the distance of 1^ leagues ; it then becomes low and covered 
with brushwood to the foot of Horca hill, already mentioned ; here it again 
becomes hillj near the sea, with alternate rocky points and small sandy 
bays, which continue for the distance of six leagues to Jaguey point and 
the bay called Gramadel. 



r is a wild-looking place, with a heavy swell rolling 
in ; but it is visited occasionally for the hair-seal, with which it abounds | 
there is anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, with the bluff that 
forms the bay bearing S.S.E. about half a mile from the shore ; landing 
is scarcely practicable. The coast to the northward maintains its rocky 
character, with deep water off it as far as the Bufadero, a high steep difi^ 
with a hill having two paps on it, 1,620 feet high, a little in-shore. 



avASMBT BAT. — ^From this bluff a rocky cliff from 200 to 300 feet 
high, with a more level country, extends for 14 miles, as far as Legarto 
head, a steep clifi^ with the land falling immediately inside it, and rising, 
again to about the same height. Bound this head is Guarmey bay, 
considered a tolerable harbour, in comparison with other places, having 
good anchorage everywhere in from 3^ to 10 fathoms, over a fine sandy 
bottom.* 

Firewood is the principal commodity, for which it is the best and 
cheapest place on the whole coast. Vessels of considerable burthen touch 
here for that article, which they carry up to Callao, and derive great 
profit from its sale. There are also some saltpetre works established by a 
Frenchman, but little business is done in that line. The town lies in a 
north-easterly direction, about 2 miles from the anchorage, but it is hidden 
by the surrounding trees, which grow to the height of 30 feet It has 
only one street, and cannot contain more than 500 or 600 inhabitants. At 
the anchorage there is a small house used for transacting business, but no 
other building, which is unusual, as at most of these places a small village 
has been established near the sea. Large stacks of wood are piled up on 
the beach ready for embarkation* 

Wmgipikm, — Fresh provisions, vegetables, and fruit, are plentiful and 
moderate ; but water is not to be depended on. It is true there is a river, 
and for several months after March a plentiful supply may be obtained ; 

* 8t€ Flan of Csfma and Gnanney bays. No. 1,86S ; soala^ m m S*0 inehaa 

z 2 
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but in the summer session great drought is sometimes experienced. In 
1836 a whale^ship put in to supply her wants, and had to remain several 
days waiting for the water to come down from the mountains. The rise 
and fall of tide is yery irregular, and the time of high water nncertain, 
but near 6h. full and change ; 3 feet may be considered about the extent 
to which it ranges« 

BmacmMnb— In coming firom seaward, the best way to make this bay 
is to stand in on the parallel of 10^ 6', and when within a few leagues 
of the coast, a sharped peaked hill with a large white mark on it» will 
be seen standing alone a little north of the bay ; the break in the hills 
through which the river runs, is high and clifly on each side. The land 
is also much lower to the northward of L^arto head, and there is a 
large white islet at the north end of Guarmey bay. 

In sailing in, after having passed the head a small white islet will be seen 
towards the middle of the bay ; steer for it, that the vessel may not border 
on the southern shore, for there are many straggling rocks running oif the 
points ; and when sufficiently far to the northward to shape a mid-channel 
course between this Harbour islet and the point opposite it, to the south- 
ward, do so, and it will lead to the anchorage. In standing in, in diis 
direction, the water shoals gradually to the beach, but the southern shore 
must on no account be approached nearer than a quarter of a mile. 

The anchorage is in 4 fathoms, with Harbour islet bearing N.W. ^ W. 
and the ruins of a fort on a hill inshore £. ^ N., about a quarter of a mile 
from the landing-place on the beach. This landing-place does not seem 
to be so good as at a steep rock on the outer side of the bluff, where the 
sandy beach commences ; but probably it is the most convenient for loading 
boats. The sea-breeze sets in so strongly occasionally, that it is difficult 
for boats to pull against it ; this is particularly the case under the high land, 
whence it comes in sudden gusts and squalls. 

tmmmmJLM »oi«t is N.W. by N. 7^ miles from the white islet at the 
north end of Guarmey bay, level and projecting, and when seen from the 
northward, similar in appearance to Legarto head ; the intervening coast 
is a mass of broken cliffs and innumerable detached rocks, with moderately 
high land near the shore. Culebras cove is an anchorage off the valley of 
that name, on the north side of Culebras point. From that point the coast 
is bruken into small sandy bays ; and the Erizos rocks lie three-quarters 
of a mile off-shore. 

-OomMMJOm imTmWT is white and clifiy, lying 5 miles to the northward 
of Culebras, and from thence the coast takes a bend inwards, forming a 
bay, which terminates at Mongoncilla point A straight shore of 10 miles 
of length then leads towards the Colina Bedonda, a promontory with two 
hummocks ; when seen from the southward it appears like an island. On 
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its north side is a caleta or cove, but it is fit for boats only, and imme* 
diately firom tha shore rises the Cerro or Mount Mongon. 



MEOirooVt 3,900 feet high, is the highest and most conspi- 
cuous object on this part of the coast ; when seen from the westward it 
has a rounded appearance, though with rather a sharp summit ; but irom. 
the southward it shows as a long mount with a peak at each end. It is said 
there is a lake of fresh water on the range between these peaks, and that 
its valleys abound with deer ; but the truth of this depends on report only* 
From the Mongon a range of hills runs parallel to the coast, which is 
high and rocky, with some white islets lying off it as far as Casma^ where 
it terminates in Calvario point, a steep rocky bluff that forms the southern 
head of that bay. See View on Sheet No. 1,285. 



BAT sr OiigMii is a snug anchorage, something in the form of a 
horse-shoe ; between the two entrance points it is 1} miles in a north-west 
and south-east direction, and 1-j^ miles wide from the outer line of tho 
cheeks, with regular soundings from 15 to 3 fathoms near the beach. 
The best distinguishing mark for Casma is the sandy beach in the bay, 
with the sand-hills in-shore of it, contrasting strongly with the hard dark 
rocks, of which the heads at the entrance are formed ; .there is also a small 
black islet lying a little to the westward of the North Cheek.* 

The anchorage is with the inner part of the South Cheek about S.S.E. 
a quarter of a mile off-shore, in 7 fathoms ; for by not going farther in^ 
you escape in a great measure the sudden gusts of wind that come down 
the valley with great violence. Captain Fergusson, of H.M.S. Mersey^ 
mentions a rock on the south side of the bay, half a mile from the shore, 
carrying only 9 feet water, and sometimes breaking ; it was not seen by 
the Beagle, but, as doubtless it exists, it has been inserted in the plan. 

From Casma the coast takes rather a more westerly direction, but con- 
tinues bold and rocky. N.W. \ N., 14 miles from Casma^ is the great bay 
of Samanco or Guambacho ; and midway between them the shore recedes 
into a deep bight, with the two islands in front of Tortuga and Yiuda ; 
but, firom circumstances which need not be stated here, neither the baj 
nor the islands were examined as to their capabilities. 



Tbe BAT of BAMAJrco is the most extensive on the coast of Pent 
to the northward of Callao ; being 6 miles in length in a north-west and 
south-east direction, and 3 miles wide ; the entrance is 2 miles across be- 
tween Samanco head on the south and Seal island on the north, and there 
are regular soundings all over the bay.')' 



* See Admiralty Flan of Ca<ma bay, No. 1,368 ; leale, m » S*0 inohei. 

t See Flan of Fort Samanco or Qaambacbo^ No. 1,811 i Male, «i •> 1*0 inalu 
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At the south-east comer, in a sandj bay, stands a small village (the 
residence of some fishermen), at the termination of the River Nepena. 
This river, like most others on the coast, has not sufficient strength to 
force a passage for itself through the beach, but terminates in a lagoon 
within a few yards of the sea« The town of Guambacho is about a league 
distant, at the eastern extremity of the valley ; and Nepena, which is the 
principal town, lies to the north-eastward, about 5 leagues. There is very 
little trade at this place ; small coasting vessels from Payta sometimes call 
here with a mixed cargo, and they get in exchange sugar and a little 
grain. 

mmnHUm. — Befreshments may be obtained from the neighbonring 
towns, but wood is scarce. The water of the river is brackish and unfit 
for use, but there are wells on the left bank, a short distance from ^e 
huts. When taken on board, this water is not good, but, contrary to the 
general rule^ after it has been some time confined on board, it becomes 
wholesome and pleasant tasted. 

Sanuuieo Bead, the south point of Samanco bay, is a steep blufi^ with 
some rocks lying a cable off it ; on opening the bay Leading bluff will be 
seen, a large mass of rock, on the sandy beach at the north-east side, and 
looking like an island. In going in, give Samanco head a fair berth in 
passing ; a vessel may then stand in as close as convenient to the weather 
shore, and anchor off the village in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms, sandy bottom. When 
rounding the inner points, take care of the small spars, for the wind 
comes off the Bell Mount, on the southern shore of the bay, in sudden and 
variable puffs. 

KovBt iMvlatoa, with three sharp peaks 1,880 feet high, rising from 
the peninsula between Samanco and the bay of Ferrol, is, at a distance^ 
the best mark to distinguish these bays. Mount Tortuga, a short distance 
inland to the eastward, will also be seen ; it is higher, but siniilar in 
appearance to the Bell mount. 



opens at a distance of 9 miles from Samanco ; it is 
nearly equal in size to Samanco, and separated from it by a low sandy 
isthmus. It is an excellent place for a vessel to careen, being entirely 
free from the swell that sets into most of these parts. On its north-east 
side is the Indian village of Chimbote, where it is said that refreshmenta 
of any kind may be had, but no water. The entrance is clear ; but there 
is a reef of rocks off Blanca island, 1^ miles to the northward, which must 
be avoided.* Santa Island, N.W. ^ N., 6 miles from the entrance of 
Ferrol, is about 1^ miles in length, lying N.N.E. and S.S.W., and very 

* See Flan on Sheet XV.; scale, m ss 0*4 of an inch. 
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white ; just without it there are two diarp-poiated rocks, 20 feet above 
the sea. 



Tm — Two miles N.N.E. from the island, Santa head forms 
the south side of the baj of that name. Although small, it is a tolerable 
port, without danger : the soundings are regular from some distance 
outside, and vessels may anchor anywhere in a moderate depth of water, 
but of course exposed to the swell. To the north-west of the harbour, is 
Corcovado^ a small but remarkably white island. The best anchorage is 
in 4 or 5 fathoms, with the north-west extremity of the head bearing S. W. 
Fresh provisions and vegetables may be obtained on moderate terms. It 
18 also a tolerable place for watering.* 

The town lies about two miles east from the anchorage, and the mouth 
of the river Santa 1^ miles north of it. This is the largest and most rapid 
river on the coast of Peru, from Santa head it is seen to wind its way 
along the valley, with several islets interrupting its course ; but at it 
termination it branches off and becomes shallow, with only sufficient 
strength to make a narrow outlet through the sandy beach, on which 
there is such a heavy and dangerous surf that no boat could enter the 
river with any degree of safety. This part of the coast may be known by 
the wide-spreading valley through which the river runs, bounded on each 
side by ranges of sharp topped hills ; and in approaching, Santa island 
and head will be plainly seen. 



»8ff 1} miles off Chao point, lie N.W. ^ N. 15 miles 
from Santa. The southernmost and largest is a mile in circumference, 
about 120 feet high, and, like most of these islands, quite white ; there 
are regular soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms, at the distance of a mile 
outside of them. Between Santa and Chao the coast is a low sandy 
beach, with moderately high land a few miles in-shore. The same charac-f 
ter of shore continues through some shallow. bays, as far as the hill of 
Gnanape. 



I, lying N.W. by W. 16 miles from Chao point 
consist of two large islands, with some islets and rocks lying about them ; 
the southern one, 640 feet above the sea, is the highest and most con- 
spicuous. There is a safe passage between them and the shore, from 
which they are distant between 6 and 7 miles. 



avMMA9M »^*-^gT 20 miles from Chao point, is about 700 feet high 
rather sharp at its summit and when seen from the southward appears 



* See Flan of the Bay of Santa, No. 1,311 ; scale, m m l-O inch. 
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like an island. On its north side there is a small core, with tcderable 
landing just inside the rock, that lies off the point. 

From the hill of Guanape the coast continues to be a sandj beach with 
tegular soundings, and ranges of high sharp-topped hills, between 4,000 
and 5,000 feet high, about 6 miles from the sea, till interrupted by the 
little hill of Carretas, which stands on the beach, with the Morro de 
Garita^ which is 3,720 feet above the sea, overlooking it. Here eom- 
mences the valley of Chimu, in which Pizarro built the city of Truxillo ; 
and 5 Iniles farther north we find the village and road of Huanchaoo. 
This is a bad place for shipping, and seems to have been unwisely chosen ; 
for the north side of Carretas hill would appear to have been a better 
place for landing and embarking goods.* 

WUAMCMAOO WLOJLB IB ou the north side of a few rocks, which 
run out from a cli£^ point, and which shelter the beach in a slight 
degree, but afford no protection to shipping. The village is under the 
cliff, and not distinguishable till to the northward of the point ; but the 
church, which is on the rising ground, shows very distinctly, and is a good 
guide when near the coast. The usual anchorage is with the church and 
a tree that stands in the village in one, bearing about East l^ miles from 
the shore, in 7 fathoms, dark sand and mud. Vessels often have to 
weigh, or slip, and stand off, owing to the heavy swell that sets in ; it is 
also customary to sight the anchor once in twenty-four hours, to prevent 
its being embedded so firmly as to require much time to weigh it when 
required. 

Landing cannot be effected in ships* boats ; but there are launches 
constructed for the purpose, manned by Indians of the village, who are 
skilful in their management ; they come off on every arrival, and will 
land passengers safely, for which they charge six dollars, equal to twenty- 
four shillings sterling ; no more is charged for a cargo of goods, the risk 
of the surf being that for which you pay. Fresh provisions may be had 
from Truxillo, but the surf renders watering nearly impracticable. 

TBUznUiO city lies 9 miles to the south-east, in the rich valley of 
Chimu. It was founded by Pizarro, who gave it the name of his native 
city. Around it are numerous tumuli and other ancient Peruvian remains; 
Population said to be 8,000. Rice is the principal production of the valley; 
and it is for that article and spice, and for the supply of Truxillo, that 
vessels call at Huanchaco. 

' BBBBonovs. — If bound for Huanchaco road, stand in on the parallel 
of 8^ 7' (which is a mile to windward), and Mount Campana, a bell-shaped 
hill, 3,450 feet high, which is 7 miles to the northward of the road, will be 
seen standing alone. To the southward of this mount, on the north side 



• iSlM Flao of Fcnviaa porti, No. 1,294; •eale,M» l-Oinch. 
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of the Ydllej of Chimu, is the sharp peak of Hnanchaco, and shortly after 
the church and the shipping in the roads will come in sight. The coast 
is chffy for a few miles to the northward of Huanchaco ; the low, sandj 
soil with hushes on it then commences, with regular soundings in the 
offing, and continues as far as MaUbrigo road. Macabi island lies S. ^ W» 
6^ miles from Malabrigo, with a safe channel of 10 fathoms between it 
and the main. 

iffATiimmTOO MOJLBt is formed by a cluster of hills, 790 feet high, 
projecting beyond the general trend of the coast, which at a distance 
appears like an island. Although badly sheltered (as its name denotes), 
it is considerably preferable to Huanchaco. There is a fishing village at 
the south-east side, but no trade is carried on« The town of Paysan lies 
some leagues to the south east, and, by the account they gave of it at 
Malabrigo, must be of considerable extent.* 

The best anchorage in Malabrigo road is with the village bearing about 
E.S.E. three quarters of a mile from the shore, in 4 fathoms sandy bottom. 
Landing is bad, but the fishermen have what they call caballiiosy bunches 
of reed tied together, and turned up at the bow like a balsa of Chile, but 
much higher. They are so light that they are thrown from the top of the 
surf to the beach, when the people jump off and carry them to the huts. 
It seems that each different bay or road has wisely its own peculiarly 
constructed caballito, adapted to the surf which it has to go through. 



VAOASMATO moiLB bears N. W. by N., 20 miles from Malabrigo. The 
coast between them is low and cliffy, with a sandy beach at the foot of the 
difi; and soundings of 10 fathoms 2 miles offshore. It is a tolerably good 
roadstead, under a projecting sandy point, with a flat running off it to the 
distance of a quarter of a mile. The best anchorage is with the point 
bearing about S. by E., and the village east ; you will there have 5 fathoms 
sand and mud. There is no danger in standing in ; the soundings are 
regular, shoaling gradually towards the shore. Landing is difficult. 
Such launches are used as at Huanchaco. The principal export is rice^ 
which is brought from the town of San Pedro de Toco, 2 leagues 
inland. Fresh provisions may also be obtained from the same place ; wood 
and water may be had at the village on the beach, which is principally 
inhabited by Indians employed by the merchants of San Pedro. 

naaacTioars. — ^To distinguish Pacasmayo road from seaward, the best 
guide is to stand in on the parallel of 7^ 25\ and when within 6 leagues 
the hill of Malabrigo will be seen, like an island sloping gradually on 
each side ; and a little to the northward Ai'cana hill, rugged, with sharp 

* See West Ckmst of Soath America, Sheet XVX, No. 1,335, scale, iii.» 0*12 of an 
inch I and Flans of ICtlabrigo and FMasmayo roads, No. 1,994» 
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peaks, lying 7 miles to the southward of Pacaamajo pointy and if dear 
Mount Sulivan, rising 6,000 feet above the sea, will be seen 18 miles 
inland. As the vessel approaches, the low yellow cliffs will appear (thoae 
north of the road the highest), on the summit of which, on the north ride 
of the point, there is a dark square building that shows very distinctly* 
The best mark for the anchorage is the shipping, when any are there. 
See View on Sheet 1,335. 

BTBV FOZVT, 1 1 leagues N. W. ^ N. is a double hill (the southern one 
the highest, being 640 feet), with a steep cliff facing the sea. The north 
side of this cliff is white, and shows conspicuously. The coast between 
Pacasmayo and Eten continues low, with broken cliffs. Inland at 7 and 
14 miles distance are two peaks respectively 1,900 and 2,450 feet above 
the sea. 

&ABiBATBQini BOAA Hcs N.W. \ N., a little more than 12 miles from 
Eten point. It is one of the worst anchorages on the coast of Peru. There 
is a small village on the rising ground, with a white church, off which 
vessels anchor in 5 fathoms 1^ miles from the shore. The bottom is a hard 
sand, and bad holding-ground : it is always necessary to have two anchors 
ready, for the heavy swell that sets on this beach renders it almost impos- 
sible to bring up with one, particularly after the sea breeze sets in.* 

Rice is the chief commodity for which vessels touch at Lambayeque ; 
the only method of discharging or taking in a cargo (or in fact 
landing at all) is by means of the baUa of that country, which is a 
raft of nine logs of the cabbage palm, secured together by lashings, with 
a platform raised about 2 feet, on which the goods are placed. They have 
a large lug-sail which is used in landing ; the wind being along the shore 
enables them to run through the surf and on the beach with ease and 
safety, and it seldom happens that any damage is sustained by their pecu* 
liarly apt mode of proceeding. Supplies of fresh provisions, fruit, and 
vegetables may be obtained, but neither wood nor water. 



jMmoB ra AJPmnuL, or off-shore Seal rocks, are a small group 
of islets 45 miles W.S.W. from Lambayeque. These islets are 3 miles 
in length north and south, 1^ miles broad, and about 100 feet high, 
of a mixed brown and white colours, may be seen several leagues. They 
are not quite barren, but afford neither wood nor water. The guano^ 
with which the islands are more or less covered, is not so good in quality 
nor so plentiful as that found in the Chinchas, and apart from it the 
islands were not worth the trouble of taking care of. 

There is a cove on the north side formed by the two principal islets 
but with deep water and rocky bottom ; within this cove there are 

• See Plan of PeinTian ports, No. 1,294. 
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flome little nooks, in which a small vessel might careen, without being 
much interrupted bj the swell. It has, however, a rock in the centre 
with onlj a few feet water on it ; bj keeping close to the western 
point, where there ia nothing to be avoided that cannot be seen, this 
danger will be cleared. The best anchorage is well up at the head 
of the baj. Should the guano come into much demand this baj will 
afford great facilities for shipping it. 

These islets are resorted to by fishermen from Lambayeque on their 
balsas : they carry all their necessaries with them, and remain about a 
month salting fish, which fetch a high price on the mainland. There is no 
danger round the islets, at the distance of a mile ; and regular soundings 
will be found between them and the shore, with which they are connected 
by a bank of less than 50 fathoms in depth. See View on Chart No. 
1,335. 

&0B08 BB TZBBBA« Consisting of one island and three or four islets 
or rocks, lie N.N.W. ^ W., 10 leagues from Lobos de Afuera, and only 

10 miles from the nearest beach of the main. The main islaod is 5^ miles 
long in a north and south direction, and on an average one mile wide. 
When seen from seaward, the chief islet has a similar appearance to the 
former islets, and many rocks and blind breakers lie round it, particularly 
to the westward. There is tolerable anchorage on the north-east side, in 

11 or 12 fathoms, sand and broken shells. A safe passage is said to exist 
between this island and the main, distant 10 miles ; but as no advantage- 
can be gained by using it, it was not thoroughly examined. 

oUBSSHTft. — ^Navigating in the neighbourhood of these groups, and 
especially to the northward off Aguja point, great attention must be paid 
to the longitude, as the currents seem to be both irregular and strong. 
Vessels have been set as much as 36 miles to the westward of their courses 
in 24 hours, and at other times as much to the eastward ; as a general rule 
after a strong breeze from the southward a westerly set may be expected, 
and therefore a set off the land when passing from Aguja to the northward. 

AOV7A VOUTT. — The coast continues low and sandy, similar in ap- 
pearance to that of Lambayeque, to the distance of 2S leagues W.N. W. : 
an extensive range of table-land of considerable height, with broken rocky 
points, then commences, and continues to Aguja or Needle point, 
which is long and level, terminating in a steep bluff 160 feet high, and 
has a finger rock a short distance off it, with several detached rocks 
round the point.* See Yiew on Chart No. 1,335. 

vomrauL vozMTT is 3^ miles beyond, and 5 miles farther, in a N.E. by N. 
direction, is Pisura point, the south point of the Bay of Sechura : 

* It was at Panta de la Aguja that Captain D'Aignan and M. de ta Pinelas, of the 
French steamer of war, Megdre, obserred the Total Eclipse of the Sun, on the 7th 
September, 1858. 
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between Aguja and Pisura points there are two small bays, where 
anchorage might be obtained if required. The land about this part of 
the coast is much higher, and has deeper water off it than either to the 
north or south of it ; and may be known bj its regularity and table-top^ 
at about 1,000 feet 



lT is 12 leagues in length, firom Pisura point to Foca 
island, in a N.N.W. direction, and is 5 leagues deep. On the south-east 
side the coast shows low sand-hills ; but as it curves round to the north- 
ward it becomes cliffy and considerably higher. Near the centre of the 
bay is the entrance to the river Piura, and the town of Sechurs is 
situated on its banks. This town is inhabited chiefly by Indians, who 
earry on a considerable trade in salt, which they take to Payta on their 
balsas, and sell to the shipping. The river is small, but of sufficient sixe 
to admit the balsas when laden. There is anchorage anywhere off the 
river in from 12 to 5 fathoms, coarse sand ; the latter depth being better 
than a mile from the shore. 

This place may easily be distinguished by Sechura church, which has 
two high steeples, and shows conspicuously above the surrounding sand* 
hills ; one of these steeples has a considerable inclination to the north- 
ward, which, at a distance, gives it more the appearance of a tree dum of 
a stone building. From Foca point the coast is clifiy, about 20 feet high, 
and continues so as far as Payta point, which is 3 leagues distant N. ^ £• 



or 8S&&Ji de VATTA is a peculiar range of three insulated 
hills, 1,300 feet high, and 1^ miles from the coast, situated between Foca 
and Payta points. They vary in colour from bright yellow sandy, to 
black, according to the position of the observer and the sun ; and they 
only show the Saddle when seen on a north-easterly bearing. They are 
an excellent land mark, and the Port of Payta may readily be found by 
knowing that their peaks lie 6^ miles south of it. See View on Chart 
No. 1,335. 

vomT FATTA is the best open port on the coast. A considerable 
trade is carried on, vessels of all nations touching there for cargoes, prin- 
cipally of cotton, bark, hides, and drugs, in return for which they bring 
the manufactures of their several coimtries. In the year 1835 upwards 
of 40,000 tons of shipping anchored at this port.* In common with all 
the ports before mentioned Payta has a bi-monthly communication with 
Europe across the isthmus of Panama. The trade of Payta is rapidly 
growing in importance from its large exports of cotton and grain, which 

* Ses Plan of Fort Payta, Ko. 1, 293 ; scale, m » 2*0 inches. 
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are abandantlj raised in the interior ; and the place is considered ex- 
tremely healthy, though without water. 

The town is huilt on the slope and at the foot of the hill, on the 
south-east side of the bay ; at a distance it is scarcely visible, the houses 
being of the same colour with the surrounding cliff, which is 200 feet high. 
It is said to contain 5,000 inhabitants, and is the sea-port of the proyince 
of Piura, the population of which is estimated at 76,000. Fresh provisions 
may be had at Payta on reasonable terms, but neither wood nor water, 
except at a high price, most of that now used (1854) being brought on 
mules a distance of 18 to 20 miles.* 

BIBBOTZOVS. — There is no danger in entering the bay or port : 
after rounding Payta point, which has a signal station on its ridge. False 
bay, which is rocky, will open ; this must be passed, as the true bay (the 
beach of which is sandy) is round Inner point, the eastern point of False 
bay. That point ought not to be hugged closely, for there are some rocks 
at the distance of a cable's length, and the wind baffles often. After 
having passed Inner point and opened the town, stand in towards its 
centre, and anchor in from 10 to 7 fathoms mud, tough holding-ground. 
The landing-place is at the mole, about the middle of the town. 

OAunov. — ^When leaving Payta for the southward at night time, care 
must be taken not to mistake Rocky point for Foca island, as they are 
then much alike, the black rocks of the point relieved by the sandy 
bays on each side, showing at that time precisely like an island, and should 
the course be then altered for Aguja point, it would most likely lead 
amongst the rocks and foul ground to the northward of the island before 
the mistake is found out.f 

VABOTA 90ZVT9 the western extremity of South America, is 27 miles 
from Payta, and rises to a bluff about 80 feet high, with a reef out 
to the distance of half a mile on its western side ; between this point and 
Payta the coast is low and sandy, with table-land of a moderate height at 
a short distance from the beach, at 16 miles east of Parina point, and 
thence extending 40 miles to the north-east is the range of the Amatape 
mountains, rising from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea.| 

TA&AmJk VOIWT. — After rounding Parina point, the coast trends 
abruptly to the northward for 24 miles, and becomes higher and more 
cliffy in approaching Talara point. This is a double point, the southern 

* It was near Olmos, about 100 miles S.E. of Fayta, that Lieut. J. M. Gilliss of the 
17.S. nayj, observed the Total Eclipse of the Sun on the 7th September, 1858. He 
determined the position of his sUtion to be 6^ O' 2^ a, long, hj chronometers 79^ 42' 53" 
west of Greenwich. 

t Remarks of Commander James Wood, R.N., 1854. 

t ^ecWest Coast ofSoath America, SheetXYII., No. 1,813; scale, msO* 12 of an inch. 
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part of #Mch is cli%, about 80 feet higli, with a small black roek lying 
off it ; the northern part is much lower, and has a few breakers near it. 
On the notth side of this point there is a shallow bay, in the bight of 
which the high clifT coast again commences, and continues in a line towards 
Cape Blanco. 



U apparently the angle of a long range of table-land, is 
900 feet high, bold, and sloping gradually towards the sea. Near the ex- 
tremity pf the cape there are two sharp hillocks ; and midway between 
them and the commencement of the table-land is another rise with a sharp 
top. There are some rocks that show themselves about a quarter of a mile 
off, but no danger exists without that distance. From Cape Blanco the 
general trend of the coast is more easterly, in nearly a direct line to Mai- 
pelo point, which is 66 miles distant. 



% 22 miles from Cape Blanco, is a brown cliff, 120 feet high. 
The coast between is a sandy beach, with high cliffs as far as the valley of 
Mancora, where it is low, with brushwood near the sea ; the hills being 
at a distance inland. Northward of Sal point the coast is clifiy to about 
midway between it and Ficos point ; it then becomes lower and similar to 
Mancora; 



VICOB FOZVT is a sloping bluff, with a sandy beach outside of it, and 
another very similar point a little to the northward ; behind there is a 
cluster of hills with sharp peaks, 710 feet above the sea ; from whence 
arises probably the Spanish name of that point. From Picos the coast is a 
sandy beach, with a mixture of hill and cliff of a light brown colour, and 
well wooded. There are several small bays between it and Malpelo point, 
which bears N.E. ^ N. 24 miles distant. 

iKA&pa&o VOZVT forms the southern side of the entrance of Guaya- 
quil river, and may be i-eadily known by the marked difference between it 
and the coast to the southward. It is very low, and covered with bushes, 
and a short distance in -shore there is a clump of bushes higher and more 
conspicuous than the rest, which shows plainly on approaching. 



TUMBBX Bxvas issucs at the extremity of the point, and a reef 
stretches out from thence for a quarter of a mile. This place is much fre- 
quented by whalers for fresh water, as they can fill their boats from along- 
side, about a mile up the river ; but great care is necessary in crossing the 
bar, as a heavy and dangerous surf beats over it, and renders that opera- 
tion at all times difficult. The entrance to the river may be distinguished 
by a hut on the east side in going in ; it may be perceived immediately oa 
rounding the point of Malpelo. About two leagues up the river stood the 
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old town of Tumbezy now scarcely more than a few huts, and barelj 
sufficient to supply the whalers with fruit and vegetables. They anchor 
anywhere off the point in 6 or 7 fathoms. This river is said to be the 
boundary between the States of Peru and Ecuador. 



(■ — ^The preyailing winds on the shores of Peru blow from 
S.S.E. to S.W. ; seldom stronger than a fresh breeze, and not often on 
certain parts of the coast more than sufficient to enable shipping to make 
a passage from one port to another. This is especially the case in the 
district between Cobija and Callao. Sometimes during the summer, for 
three or four successive days there is not a breath of wind ; the sky 
beautifully clear, and with a nearly vertical sun. 

On the days that the sea breeze sets in, it generally commences about 
ten in the morning ; light and variable, at first, but gradually increasing 
till- one or two in the afternoon ; from that time a steady breeze prevails 
till near sunset, when it begins to die away ; and soon after the sun i» 
down all is dead calm. About eight or nine in the evening light winds 
begin to come off the land, and continue till sunrise ; when it again falls^ 
calm until the sea-breeze after mid-day. 

During the winter (from April to August) light northerly winds may 
be expected frequently, and are generally accompanied by thick fogs, or 
dark lowei'ing weather ; but this seldom occurs in the summer months, 
although even then the tops of the hills are frequently enveloped in 
mist. To the northward of Callao the winds are more to be depended on ; 
the sea-breeze sets in with greater regularity and more vigour than on tho 
southern parts of the coast ; and near the limit of the Peruvian territory 
(about Payta and off Cape Blanco), a double-reefed top-sail breeze is not 
uncommon. It is to be remarked, that although these moderate wind are 
the general rule on the coast of Peru, yet that sudden and heavy gusts do 
often come over high land after the sea-breeze sets in, and from the 
smallness of the ports are attended with some inconvenience, if 
precautions are not taken in duly shortening sail previous to entering^ 
them. 



-The only difference between winter and summer, as far 
as regards the winds, is the frequency of light northerly airs during the 
former months ; but in the winter the difference in climate is far greater 
than one would imagine in so low a latitude. In the summer the weather 
is delightfully fine, with the thermometer (Fahr.) seldom below 70**,. 
and oflen as high ad S(f, in a vessel's cabin ; but during winter, the 
air is raw and damp, with thick fogs and a cloudy overcast sky.. 
Cloth clothing is then necessary for the security of health ; whereas 
in summer, the lighter one is clad the more conducive to comfort and 
health* 
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^The waters of the South Pacific ocean form a cmreiii on 
the west coast of South America, which extends as a river of cooler water 
from the latitude of Chiloe to the equator, along which it sets to the west* 
ward. From its becoming more evident in the warmer latitude of Pern, 
it has heen denominated the Peruvian current Its westerly set is felt on 
the coast between Arica and Pisco, especially to the southward of the 
latter port. Its greatest force on the American coast is between Psjrta 
and the Galapogos, where vessels have occasionallj been drifted 50 miles 
to the W.N. W. in 24 hours. The general set of the current on the coaat of 
Peru is along shore to the northward, from a half to one knot ; and jet 
occcasionallj it sets to the southward, with equal or greater strength. 

The periods at which this southerly movement takes place cannot be 
foreseen with any degree of certainty. Neither the seasons, the age of 
the moon, nor any of those causes to which we so freely ascribe the 
currents of other coasts, seem to have any influence here. The oldest 
navigators in the coasting trade can neither predict these changes by tfadr 
experience, nor connect them by the closest observation — ^they only know 
that they will suddenly take place, and endeavour to profit by them 
accordingly. These irregular currents may be connected with the causes 
of the remarkable meeting of oceanic currents about the Galapagos. 

During the continuance of the Beagle^ s survey, these southerly sets were 
frequently experienced immediately preceding or during northerly winds ; 
but this was far from being always the case, and no general rule could be 
found to hold ; however, it appeared natural that there was some con* 
necting link between them, for at times the current was found to change ; 
and to set to the southward after a fresh wind had for several days been 
blowing from that quarter. Again, no inequalities or irregularities in the 
coast line seemed to have any efiect on the main body of the current, and 
every fresh observation that was made served to awaken fresh curioei^, 
without helping to elicit the source of these singular but interesting 
anomalies. 



IB. — ^With regard to making passages in sailing vessels along 
this coast, little difficulty is found in going to the northward ; a fair offing 
IB all that is requisite to ensure any vessel making a certain port in a 
given number of days ; but in working to the southward, some d^ree of 
skill and constant attention are necessary. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to whether the in-shore or ofi^-shore 
route should be preferred ; but Captain Fitz-Roy's experience, added to 
the information he obtained from those who were said to understand the 
navigation of that coast, led him to propose the following rules : — 

On leaving Guayaquil or Payta, if bound to Callao, work close in-shore 
to about the islands of Lobos de Afuera. All agree in this. Endeavour 
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atways to be in with the land sooa after the ran has set, so that advantage 
znaj be taken of the land wind, which, however light, nsnallj begins about 
that time ; this will frequentlj enable a ship to make her way nearlj 
along shore throaghont the night, and will place her in a good situation 
for the first of the sea-breesse. 

After having passed the before-mentioned islands, it would be advisable 
to work upon their meridian until the latitude of Callao is approached ; 
then stand in and if it be not fetched work up along shore, as above 
directed^ remembering that the wind hauls to the eastward on leaving the 
coast. Some people attempt to make this passage bj standing off for 
several days, hoping to fetch in well on the other tack ; but this will 
generally be found a fruitless effort, owing to a northerly current which 
often is found on approaching the equator. 

Sailing vessels bound from Guayaquil to Valparaiso should stretch out 
to sea, crossing the Peruvian current before passing the meridian of 92^ 
west. From this they should push to southward, not caring about being 
driven to the westward if southing can be made, as they will have no 
difficulty in making their easting in the parallel of Valparaiso. This 
passage is generally made in 37 days. 

For a sailing vessel bound from Callao to Valparaiso, there is no question 
but that by running off with a full sail the passage will be made in much less 
time than by working in-shore, for she may run quite through the trade, 
and fall in with the westerly winds which are always found beyond it. 
But for the intermediate ports (excepting Coquimbo) the case is different, 
as they lie considerably within the trade-wind, and must be attained 
through that medium alone. A very dull sailer might indeed do better 
by running through the trade, and making southing in the offing, so as to 
return to the northward along the coast, than by attempting to work 
to windward against a trade wind which never varies more than a few 
points. 

For the Puertos Intermedios, or Intermediate ports it may be recom- 
mended to work along shore as above directed, as far as the island of San 
Gallan, from whence the coast trends more to the eastward, so that a 
long leg and a short one may be made (with the land just in sight) to 
Arica, or to any of the ports between it and Pisco. 

From Arica the coast being nearly north and south, vessels bound to 
the southward should make an offing of not more than 15 or 20 leagues 
(so as to ensure keeping the sea-breeze), and work upon that meridian till 
in the parallel of the place to which they are bound. But on no account 
is it advisable to make a* long stretch off; for as the limit of the trade 
wind is approached, it gradually hauls to the eastward, and great difficulty 
wiU be found in even fetching the port from which they started. 

[S.A.] A A 
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The ayenge pMttge in a well-conditioned mercbant reBsd from Gna j»- 
qnil to Callao is from fifteen totwentjdajs ;andfromCallaotoYa]parsiao 
aboni three weeks. Fast sailing schooners have made these passages in 
much less time ; and there is an instance of two men-of-war, sailing in 
companjy having gone from Callao to Valparaiso, remained there two dajSy 
And re«anchored at Callao on the twenty-first daj. But these are race 
4)ocarrenceS| and onlj to be done under most favourable circumstanoea^ 
;snch as meeting with a norther soon after leaving Callao. 

▼ABIATIOM. — ^The variation on this part of the coasts of Bolivia and 
Peru at the beginning of the year 18G0 was as follows : — Off Hneso 
Ftokdo IS"" E. ; off Cobija 12 E. ; at Callao ll"" E ; off Sechura 10^ £. ; 
and at the Rio Tumbez 9^. The curves of equal variation in thb dis- 
trict assume nearly an E.S.E. direction, and each degree is separated bj 
JUL interval of about 100 miles. The variation is slightly increasing at 
ihe rate of about 1' annually.* 

* See Admiralty Chart of the World, ahowing the cnrrea of equal variatioD Ibr the 
cpoeh 1S58» by Mr. Fred. JT. Erana, Blaster, R.K. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BIVER TUMBKZ TO CAPE CORRIENTES AND THE GALAPAGOS 

ISLANDa 

Vabiation 9° to 7^ E. ill 1860. Annual increase about l^ 



ombF of avATA^uu^ into which the river of the same name 
empties itself, is the largest inlet on the west coast of South America 
north of Chiloe island ; it extends inland upwards of 50 miles, and is 
17 miles wide at the entrance between the Pajana shoals and the island 
of Puna. It is encumbered with extensive shoals, which, however, are 
buojed, so that with the assistance of a pilot, vessels drawing 18 feet may 
cross the bar north of Puna at high water and proceed up the river to the 
city, a distance of 80 miles from the outer entrance, with tolerable 
fiusility. The southern shore of the gulf is low, thickly wooded, and 
edged with shoals, which extend about 3 miles from the coast. The 
northern or Puna shore is abo low and well wooded, but except at Salinas 
point, the bank does not extend more than ]^ miles from the shore, and 
there is a range of hills named Zampo Palo, about 4 miles inland.* 



or AlKOmTAJAnA (shrouded) island is the best mark 
for making the Gulf of Guayaquil, being high, remarkable, and lying 
near the centre of the entrance, 14 miles from Payana point and 12 miles 
from Salinas point, the south-west extreme of Puna island. It is narrow 
and about one mile and a half long, lying N.E. by N. and S.W. by S. ; 
a spit extends for nearly half a mile off its north-east end, and the bottom 
is foul for about a mile in the direction of Puna. This island, on many 
bearings, assumes the appearance of a gigantic shrouded coi-pse, the 
resemblance being more complete when the centre bears W. ^ S. 



—The lighthouse on Santa Clara island is a wooden tower, 
about 30 feet high. It stands on the breast of the island, one-third from 
the southern head, and exhibits, at an elevation of 250 feet above high 
water, a Jixed white light, visible in every direction except from S. \ E. 
to S. by W. ; and, should a vessel approach too near the island in a 
southerly direction, it will be shut in by the edge of the cliff. Its most 



* Ste Admiralty Charts, West Coast of South America, Sheet XYH., No. 1,818 ; 
Mide, m « 0*12 of an inch, and Qnayaquil Biver, Na 586 •, scale, m » 0*2 of an inch. 
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brilliant face is seen from E.S.E. to W.S.W. bj the north, in which 
direction it is visible in clear weather a distance of about 16 miles.* 



Tbe AMOSTAJAHA 8BOAXA lie off the south end of Santa Clar% 
at a distance of 2 miles in a south-west, and one in a west direction ; thef 
consist of rockj patches, some awash, and others with 12 and 15 feet 
water, with 4 to 6 fathoms among them and 7 on their outer edge. Yessdls 
approaching the island should keep the lead going, and come no neaier 
than 12 fathoms. 



r. — The south coast of the gulf north-east of Malpelo 
point recedes, and forms the shallow baj of Tumbez, the northern point of 
which is called Pajana, on the Tembleque islands, distant 16 miles from 
Malpelo point, and forming a portion of the low land at one mouth of the 
Bio Tumbez. Here in the year 1527 the first Spanish colony in Pern 
was formed at a city named Tumbez, distinguished at that time for its 
stately temple and palace of the Incas, and the country described as fully 
peopled and cultivated with an appearance of regular industry.^ 



extend 5^ miles]to the north-east of Payana point, and 
dry at low water to a distance of 2^ miles from the shore. A black buoy 
with stqff'&nd ball is moored in 4^ fathoms water, about two cables from 
the nearest breaker at low water, and about 2^ miles from the nearest 
land, with the lighthouse on Santa Clara bearing W. by N. f N. 14 miles, 
and Payana point S.S.W. ^ W. 4^ miles. There are 12 and 15 fathoms 
immediately outside this buoy, and the whole space is clear between it 
and the Amortajada shoals. 



BOCA VAiKBB&Zf or mouth of the Santa Rosa river, is 14 miles 
N.E. by E. ^ E. from this buoy; there are 8 fathoms in the entrance, 
which is nearly 2 cables broad, between shoal patches of 16 and 18 
feet The river trends to the southward with 6 and 7 fathoms in the 
channel as far as Machala creek, nearly 5 miles from the entrance, 
beyond which it was not examined. To the northward of this river the 
soundings become irregular, and the patches of shoal water more 
numerous. The land is low with several creeks, and runs N. by E. J E. 
a distance of 35 miles as far as Yalao chico at the entrance of the Mon- 
dragon channel. 



*Nii]neroii8 complaints have been received of the light not having Yieen shovn for 
seyeral nights together, from the keeper deserting it to procure proyisions, oil, and other 
necessaries. 

t Robertson's History of America, Book VI. 
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fAM wdSMT on Puna island, forming the north point of entrance 
to the Golf of Goajaquil is low and woodj ; mud banks, dry at low water, 
extend 2 miles on its western, and nearly one mile on its southern side. 
It is shoal for 5 miles in the direction of Santa Clara island, and to the 
north-west along the western coast of Puna island for 10 miles ; the latter 
lie oat of the general track of shipping, and hare not been thoroughly 



\ 9 miles to the eastward, is the pilot station, and does 
not appear sandy as its name implies, but is wooded like the rest of the 
coast ; it has sometimes been called Salinas point ; the shore between 
them is edged with shoals which extend about two miles from the land, 
and about the same distance west of the point is the entrance of a creek 
called Salinas river. Arena point is 12 miles from the Boca Jambeli on 
the opposite shore, and here the difficulties of the navigation may be said 
to commence. Vessels not acquainted with the place should anchor off 
this pointy and wait for a pilot. 



^At Arenas point the coast trends to the N.N.E. for 16 
miles to the foot of Mala hill, which is useful as a leading mark and 
visible 16 miles to the southward, making like a moderately high island* 
The coast on this side of Puna is of a similar nature to the southern 
shore ; a large creek, called Puna Yieja^ extends some distance inland, 
but it is shoal at the mouth, which is nearly 5 miles to the northward of 
Arenas point. Between Mala hill and the range of Zampo Palo the 
island of Puna is nearly all mangrove swamps intersected by several inlets 
or creeks, of which Puna vieja is the largest^ and is said nearly to 
separate the island. Zampo Palo begins on the south shore of this creek 
and extends across the island in the direction of Salinas poiat ; on the 
eastern part of the range are several peaks, while to the westward it 
forms a long flat table-land.* 



3^ miles E.N.E. from> Mala hill, is a remarkable 
cliffy point, and forms a useful leading mark to vessels from the south- 
ward to clear the Mala bank. To the westward is the house and planta- 
tion of the English consulate, and about three-quarters of a mile south of 
the point is a 10-feet patch with 6 and 4^ fathoms close to. From this the 
coast again trends to the north to Mandinga point, a bold bluff, forming 
the north-east extreme of Puna island ; just to westward is the village 
of Puna, a place famous in the annals of the Buccaneers, by whom it was 
occasionally sacked, and the inhabitants at last retreated to Guayaquil. It 



* Bsmaik book of Lieatenant B. Cdlinson, B.N., lSd6. 
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is now frequently the resort of the principal persons of the ktter citj 
during the rain j season. 



consists of about 50 houses and a church, the former like 
in this country are raised on piles, about 10 feet from the ground. Tliis 
style of building has several advantages ; the houses are in a great 
measure freed from the noxious exhalation of the earth, better venti* 
lated, and ants and other insects cannot make their inroads so easily. 
The island of Puna appears to have been a place of some importance, 
and well inhabited under the Incas. Here Pizarro met the first check 
on his march along the coast, the islanders defending themselves with 
such valour that their reduction cost him six months. The coast horn 
Mala hill to this village is much higher than any other on the island, 
presenting a line of cli£& fronted with a beach, forming a pleasant conb^ast 
to the swampy mangrove shore to the southward. At Puna the river 
Guayaquil commences, and no ship should attempt the passage without 
a pilot, which is easily procured at that place. 



L is an extensive shoal consisting of a chain of banks, 
16 miles long by 1 broad, with from 2 to 15 feet water on them. It 
is nearly parallel to the east shore of Puna, at a distance of about 
3^ miles, and is marked by a white buoy on each extreme ; that on the 
southern lies in 4 fathoms, on the south end of a patch, known as the 
shoal of Punta Arenas, with the termination of the trees on Arenas point 
bearing W. by S. ^ S. 4^ miles, and Mala hill N. ^ £. 14 mUes. The 
north buoy also lies in 4 fathoms, with the English Consul's house on the 
hill, just shut in with the sandy bluff of Espanola point bearing W. by N., 
the west point of Mondragon island a ship's length open of Puna \jhx8 
N. by W., and Mala hill W. | 8. The shoalest part is about 5 miles to 
the southward of this buoy, 1^ miles to the eastward of which are 3 small 
patches with 18 and 16 feet on them. There is a channel on each side of 
the Mala bank ; the eastern is broader and deeper, yet the western is the 
one generally preferred by the pilots. 

Fnna Patcb is a small bank 4 miles N. by E. ^ E. from the north buoy 
of the Mala bank, and 2 miles E. by N. from Mandinga blu£^ lying in the 
route of vessels using the eastern channel bound to Puna for a pilot. 
It is about half a mile in circumference, with 1 foot on it in the shoalest 
part, and 4 to 5 fathoms close to. 

TXDBSr-It is high water, full and change, at Santa Clara island at 
4h., and at Puna village at 6h. ; the rise and fall at each place being 
] 1 feet. In the gulf the tide stream appears to set in the same direction 
as the trend of the shores, from 3 knots at springs to 1 at neaps, the ebb 
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being the strongest. Off Santa Clara the ebb sets to Sooth and 
tiie flood to the East In all parts of the gulf, in a sailing vessel, it will 
be well to anchor with light winds and an ebb-tide* Off Pana the flood 
aets to the N.W., and the ebb &S.E. at about 2^ miles an hour at 
Bprings.* 

WNamcvtOMBm — ^Vessels bound to Guayaquil from the southward should 
make the land about Picos point, which is remarkable, having many 
small sandy peaks ; a few miles farther north is Malpelo point, low and 
covered with trees. Soundings of 41 fathoms sand and oaze will be 
obtained when 10 miles to the north-west of this point. Coming from 
the northward Santa Clara island may be made, which is visible about 
16 miles, and at first appears like three hummocks, and Zampo Palo, the 
high range on Puna island, will generally be seen at the same time. 
Santa Clara should not be approached nearer than 2 miles or within the 
depth of 12 fathoms, the best track being about 5 miles to the southward 
of it in from 20 to 15 fathoms water, from whence a N.E. ^ E. course for 
25 miles will lead towards Arenas point, between it and the South buoy 
of the Mala bank. A pilot can generally be obtained at Arenas point, but 
with common care a vessel may proceed as far as Puna. The channel 
west of the Mala bank is preferred, Mala hill forming a good leading 
mark. 

After passing Arenas point continue on the same course N.E. ^ E.» 
keeping a good look out for the south buoy of the Mala bank, and when 
Mala hill bears N. by £. steer for it. On this course you will have from 
20 to 9 fathoms water, but northward of Puna vieja it shoals to 4 fathoms, 
deepening again after passing Espanola point The water shoals gradually 
towards the island, so by keeping that on board as near as the vessel's 
draught will permit, and not going in more than 7 fathoms, which will 
keep you clear of the Mala bank, there is no danger, should the hill be 
hidden. When Centinela point is shut in by Espanola blufl^ bearing 
N.E. ^ N., haul out N.E., passing about 1 mile south of the bluff, in not 
less than 7 fathoms, and looking out for the North buoy. When Man* 
dinga bluff opens of Centinela point, bearing N. ^ E., steer along the 
land until the village of Puna is seen, when you may stand towards it 
and come to about half a mile to the northward, with Mandinga bluff 
bearing S. by W. 

The Eastern channel is wider and about the same depth, but has no 
good leading marks, and a ship must trust to her lead. After passing the 
South buoy of the Mala bank steer N.E. by N. 10 miles, and then 
N. by E. 8 miles to the North buoy, taking care not to go into less than 



* Remarks of Gbptsin BuU HaD, B.N., 1S21 ; and Lieut H. TroUopt, R.N., 184a. 
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4 faihomsy and when the honses south of EspaiioU poSnt are ahnt m by 
the same blnfi^ bearing W. bj S., you will be dear of Mala bank, and 
may steer for MandiDga bluffy which may be rounded at the distance of 
one-third of a mile. This channel may be used by sailing vessels working 
down the gulf, taking care not to go into less than 4 fathoms, and not to 
cross the Mala bank. 



The Bxwam avATAQUZA, the largest on the west coast of South 
America^ is navigable 75 miles above Puna, and for vessels drawing 
18 feet water as far as the city. The lower part of the river is from 
1 to 1^ miles wide, being similar to all tropical rivers, bordered by 
low mangrove islands, upon which it is scarcely ever practicable to 
obtain a footing ; large mud-banks, which dry at low water, extend 
from these islands, covered with cranes and herons in great variety, 
dotted with numerous alligators, and infested with mosquitoes. 

The OZTT of avATAqinobf 35 miles from Puna, is the principal sea- 
port of the republic of Ecuador. It stands on the west bank of the 
river, to the southward of three remarkaUe hills called Los Cerros de 
la Cruz, the centre one being 320 feet high, from the foot of which it 
extends about 1 mile. It is well laid out, the houses chiefly being 
built of wood, with several churches and a custom-house, but, from ita 
being on a dead level, the drainage is bad, and in the wet season it is 
unhealthy ; this is increased by an extensive marsh situated to the west- 
ward. There is a fine quay, or marina, which extends along the bank of 
the river, the whole length of the town ; it is 60 feet broad, coped witii 
stone, and lined with a row of respectable houses, which gives the city a 
fine appearance from the river, especially in the evening when the nxnos 
are lighted up.* 

A patch, with only 13 feet water on it, caused by the sinking of a ship, 
lies directly off the centre of the town, 1^ cables from the quay. The 
marks for it are the clock-tower on the quay, midway between the 
cathedral and church of San Augustin, bearing W. by S., and the western 
Cerro de la Cruz open left of the church of San Merced, N.W. ^ W. 

•nppUM. — ^Bullocks can be obtained here, and the water for the use of 
the town and shipping is brought from a considerable distance up the 
river in earthen jars, from 100 to 150 of which are packed on a balsa 
or raft formed of logs of a very light wood lashed together with vine^ 
and floated down with the tide. The water of the river off the town is 
fresh at the last of the ebb, but is considered unfit for drinking, passing 
as it does through a mass of mangroves. Most of the produce of the 



* ToTBge of H. M. 8. Araltf, Vol 1., psge Soa. 
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mterior/cooinating of every Taarieiy of tropical fruits and yegetableH^ is 
broogbt down in the same manner, whole families liying on the balsas, 
"which are met with in all parts of the river above the bar. The popa« 
iMion was about 20,000 in 1847. In 1858, 190 vessels, of 42,913 tons, 
entered inwards, and the same number cleared outwards ; the value of 
imports was 506,456/., and of exports 474,324/., the principal being 
€Oooa. Opposite to the town, on the island of Santay, was a building slip 
In 1847, where several vesseb had been constructed, and there is a grid- 
iron to the northward of the city on the eastern side of Cerros de la Cru£. 



mountain, rising 21,424 feet above the level of the sea, 
is visible in clear weather from Guayaquil, from which it is distant 76 
miles, presenting the imposing appearance of a vast double peaked mass 
covered with perpetual snow. Chimborazo is the culminating point of the 
Colombian Andes, at about 90 miles south by west of Quito. Its elevation 
was measured by Humboldt and Bonpland in the year 1802, who ascended it 
to a height of 19,286 feet, and Boussingault in 1831 reached to 19,689 feet. 
This mountain was long supposed to be the highest of the Cordillera of 
the Andes, but it is now known that it is only the sixth in height, being 
surpassed by four peaks in Peru, and by Aconcagua in Chile. Its whole 
height as above stated is 21,424 feet above the sea level, but above the 
valley of Quito, which forms its base, it only rises 11,958 feet. 



of Guayaquil river lies 6^ miles to the northward of Puna, 
between the south end of Mondragon and Green island ; it is 2^ miles 
across, the least depth at low water springs, being 12 feet. A long mud 
flat, dry at low water, extends from the south part of the bar for 4 miles 
in the direction of the Puna patch. Green island, on the western side of 
the river, also has a bank to the southward in the same direction, and it is 
between these banks that the main channel lies. 



xowBBACK^v aad MATOBSUbOfl islands are at the entrance of 
the river, and, although termed islands, are nothing but large banks 
covered with mangrove trees, actually growing in the water, forming a 
grove of innumerable pillars, at a distance quite ornamental, but from 
their monotony soon becoming to a stranger as wearisome as a barren 
desert, this being the general appearance of the banks of the river. 
Both to the northward and southward of Mondragon and Matorillos 
are extensive mud flats, covered at half tide. There is a channel to 
the east of Mondragon, and also of Matorillos, but both are barred at their 
northern extremes, where they join the main river. The rivers Naranjal 
and Taura open into the Mondragon channel, down which there is con- 
siderable trade to Puna. 
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VtodvM p«iBfti — ^The western or main bank of the riTor is of a similar 
nature to that of the islandsi possessing occasionally small cleared spots, 
on which landing may be eflfocted at high water* The first of these i^ots 
is called Puerto de Balsas, just over the bar, about 9 miles north of Puna. 
Fiedras point, 9 miles farther to the northward, is the most oonaiderahle^ 
and in the time of the Spaniards had a fort ; there is a small hill over it^ 
which is remarkable amid the low land. Two miles and a half to the soadi* 
ward of the point, at the entrance of the Mondragon channel, is a small 
rock called the Baja, awash at low water. 

The next landing is on the eastern bank of the river, 6 miles above 
Piedras point, called Estero de Tiramano, and there is also one on the 
opposite shore, at the northern point of Masa islands At Casa de Josefina» 
3 miles farther on the western shore, a bank commences which continues 
to the city. At this point the river divides, having a passage on either 
side of Santay island ; the western being the only available one for ships. 

TZDB8. — ^It is high water, full and change, off the city of Guayaquil 
at 7h. ; the rise being 11 feet. The stream runs from 3 to 4 knots, 
following the trend of the shores. 

BiBBCTZOwp. — ^No vessel bound to Guayaquil should leave Puna 
without a pilot ; the following remarks, however, may be usefuL On 
weighing from Puna with the flood, a N.N. W. ^ W. course may be steered 
just open of Green point, at the east end of Gr^n island, and when the 
south point of Green island is on with Cascajal point, or the north end 
of Puna, bearing W.S.W., cross the bar on a N. by E. | E. course for the 
extreme point of Mondragon island, having Puerto de Balsas, the cleared 
spot before mentioned, just open on the port bow ; from thence the course 
lies along the western bank as far as Piedras point, from which a shoal 
dry at low water runs for 7 miles, having a channel on each side of it, but 
the better is on the eastern shore, until the vessel is abreast of the Estero 
de Tiramano opposite to Masa island. From the north extreme of this 
island steer for a similar spot on the opposite shore, along which the 
course lies to the town. It is necessary to moor off the city, taking care 
of the shoal off the quay. 

With a sailing vessel the passage up the river is made easy by the 
prevailing fair wind, the return is generally accomplished by hedging. 



io OBAnsb is another approach to the river Guayaquil to the 
westward and northward of Puna island, but the entrance is encumbered 
with shoals, and the land so low that no good leading marks could be 
obtained, so that, with the good channels to the eastward of Puna island, 
there is but little occasion to use this dangerous passage. 
The western coast of Puna island is fronted by shoals for a distance of 
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10 miles ; northward of these is the entrance of the Morro channel^ the 
mark for which is the northern hills <m Puna in line with the Morro point 
hearing £• f N.» this coarse may he nsed until a red cliff on Puna bears 
N.E. ^ E. Then haul up N.E. by E. for the small bay to the northward, 
keeping the cliff on the starboard bow ; on this course the channel will 
open between the Morro and Trinchera points. In this channel some dis- 
tance to the northward will be seen Mangles island, which should be steered 
for, when bearing N. by E. ^ E., until Isla Nueva, a small mangrove islet to 
the eastward, just touches the main island of Puna bearing E. by N. ^ N« 
From this point the vessel must steer along the northern shore of Puna, 
by the lead, there being a 3 fathom channel ; the chart however, is the 
only guide that can be given to this dangerous and intricate passage. 



is a singular creek running parallel to the river 
Guayaquil, the head of it being only about 2 miles distant from the south 
end of the city ; it is deep and free from shoals, but with an extensive bar 
only partly examined on which no greater depth than 7 feet could be 
found. The entrance is 6 miles wide, lying northward of Puna island and 
the Morro channel ; it is only a cable wide at the head near the city, but 
deep, having 7 and 8 fathoms water. Like the Morro channel, this creek 
is of little value, and has only been used as a point from which the city 
may be attacked. 

8BOAUB of CMAxmTTm — ^Tho coast westward of the entrance of the 
Morro channel, as far as Camero point, a distance of 48 miles, has never 
been examined. In the Spanish chart of Malaspina of 1791, it is repre- 
sented as fronted with shoals, extending 7 miles from the shore, probably of 
the same nature as those off the western coast of Puna island ; this piece of 
coast, therefore, should be carefully avoided. The heights of Chanduy 
are a table land, situated midway between Puna island and Camero point, 
distant about 11 miles from the sea coast. Leaving Guayaquil for the 
northward, these heights form a conspicuous object. The indraught of the 
Morro channel must be guarded against. A heavy swell and strong tides 
will be found between Santa Clara and Camero point, which latter is low 
and flat. 



vozMT BASTA B&BVA, 11 milcs N.W. by N. from Camero point, 
terminates in an abmpt hill, 424 feet high, fiat at the top, and appears 
like an island when made either from the northward or southward, the 
isthmus connecting it with the mainland being low. The southern shore 
of the point for a distance of 8 miles is a line of beach and sand hilk, 
ending in a small creek, on the south shore of which is a rocky bluff; one 
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mile to the eastward of this is a rock awash, the obIj danger on this aide 
of the point.* 

SAVTA mMJOtJL BAT ifl to the northward of the pointy forming a good 
anchorage, with convenient depth of water. One mile N. by W. of the 
hill is a spot that should be avoided, where the sea lifts heavily ; no less 
than 4^ fathoms was found on it, with 6 and 8 between it and the shore. 
The land is barren, producing only stunted bushes ; but there are several 
natural saltpans, and about 4 miles from the point a kind of pitch is found. 
The town of Santa Elena is 8 miles to the eastward, and 1^ miles from 
the shore, lying at the foot of a hill about 400 feet high ; landing is easy 
at the custom-house, and the chief trade is salt, obtained from the pans 
before mentioned. It is high water, full and change, in Santa Elena bay 
at Ih. 18m., the rise and fall being 8 feet. 



rovx WOTMT is a rocky peninsula, lying 18 miles to the north- 
east of Santa Elena point, the coast between forming a deep bay, with 
alternate beaches and rocky bluffs. Three miles south of Ayangui pointy 
at the north extreme of a long beach, is a small creek called Estero Balsa^ 
on the south bank of which is a large village, well marked by a table hill 
258 feet high, lying to the southward of it, and the hill of Colonche 
6 miles inland. Pelade, a small rocky islet, 72 feet above the sea, is 3 milea 
to the north-west of the point, with a reef extending about a cable on the 
northern side. Northward of the point is another village, called Yaldivia^ 
at which bullocks can be obtained, the landing however is bad. The 
coast from this runs in a N.N.W. direction for 24 miles to Salango iabnd 
clear of shoals, with the two projecting points of Montanita and Jampa» 
Two miles north-west of the latter, with a clear passage between, axe 
the Ahorcados, a small group of rocky islets. Inland is a high lidge^ 
running parallel to the shore, rising to an elevation of 2,400 feetf 



^t 524 feet high, covered with luxuriant v^^tation, 
and about 3 miles in circumference, forms an anchorage much resorted to 
by whalers who come for wood, water, and fresh provisions, all of whidi 
are to be obtained from an extensive plantation in the neighbourhood. 
The anchorage is to the northward of the island in 15 to 20 fathoms 
water on a line N.N.E. and S.S.W., from the north point of the bay to the 
east point of Salango island, and about half a mile fr<Mn a rivulet on the 
main shore, which forms the watering place. There are a few rocka off the 

* Bee Flan ofSanta Elena Bay; icale, m -> 1*5 of an inch. 

t See Chart of the Wcft Coait of South America, Sheet XVm., No. 1,SU 5 scalc^ 
m » O'lSof anhich. 
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-west point of the island, bat thej are steep«to ; the passage between, 
the island and the main should not be used. Large bamboos are found 
here, and fish are plentiful; the greatest surf prevails with a rising tide* 
The coast to the northward is much indented, with several houses on the 
beach, but the landing is bad.* 



% a bluff in the bight of the bay, 14 miles to the north- 
east, with a small islet both north and south of it, is the next point worth 
remarking ; from this spot the land trends out to the north-west, a clean 
coast having a narrow beach in front of a steep bank. 



769 feet high (said to be the spot where Drake 
divided the spoils of the Cacafuego in 1679), is W. bj N. 18^ miles from 
Callo point, the channel being clear and generally used by steamers bound 
to Panama. It is of a moderate height covered with low trees, the 
western side forming a precipitous cliff with a few small islets ; there is 
landing on the beach on the eastern side. Wood, and frequently turtle, 
can be obtained ; the anchorage is deep, 18 and 20 fathoms, 2 cables from 
the beach, the bay of Salango is far preferable. 



^,16 miles north-east of La Plata, forming the 
outer part of a high projection of the coast, ends in a tongue of land about 
half a mile long, off which are three detached rocks, one of them resem- 
bling a marlingspike; from this cape the land trends more to the north- 
east towards San Mat^o point ; to the eastward of the cape are some 
hills, the principal of which is Monte Christo, 1,430 feet high. The water 
deepens off this cape, the 100 fathoms line extending only 5 miles from 
the land, with 40 fathoms at a distance of one mile. 



VOBT BIAVTA, a village 6 miles to the eastward of San Mat^o 
point, is the seaport of the town of Monte Christo, situated to the east- 
ward of the hill of the same name, and said to contain a population of 
3,000 in 1847. The anchorage is to the northward of the houses, in 
6 fathoms. Care must be taken of the shoal patches, which extend about 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore ; there is no danger if attention is 
paid to the soundings. The landing is good, but no water can be obtained, 
the surrounding country being like Santa Elena, a mere desert ; bullocks 
may be procured by communicating with Monte Christo. 

There is some little trade here, principally in hats and hammocks. 
These hats, which form a considerable item in the commerce of this coast, 
are worn nearly throughout the whole American continent, and vary in 



* See Flan of Salango Island ; scale, m « 2*0 inches* 
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prioe from 2 to 150 doUwa. Thqr are distingniBlied from odierslnwliate 
bjr their lightaeas and flexibilitj, oonaiating onlj of a aiiigle pieeeu Ftun 
Manta the coast rana east for 4 miles to Gkuramigo bloil^ from wfaieh it 
trends to the north for 12 miles as far as the rirer Charapota which 
flows through an eztensiTe plain bounded by white ciifls, 789 feet above 
the sea; the mouth of the rirer is barred and landing difficult. It is 
high water, full and change, in Port Manta at 81u 4m.y the rise and fidi 
being 6 feet. 



to the eastward of Point Bellacas, 13 miles to the 
northward of the riyer Charapota, is shoal and difficult of access^ bat 
much used hj the coasters, there being a considerable trade in cocoa. 
Santa Marta bank, a small rockj ledge, lies about 1^ miles N.N.W. fri»n 
Bellacas point with a depth of 5 fathoms in mid-channel between it 
and the main. The entrance to the riyer is to the eastward of this bank 
round PuntaHaja, which is low and grassy with a small rock off it; 
northward of this are two banks dry at low water. Between the small 
rock and the southern bank vessels drawing under 12 feet may enter at 
high water, but the channel is narrow about a cable broad, and should 
not be attempted by a stranger. There is another channel along the 
northern shore, but its entrance requires more examination. The yiUage 
is about half a mile to the southward of Punta Playa, from which the 
riyer runs in a south-east direction for a distance of 6 miles; beyond 
that distance it was not examined. Fresh water may be procured by 
sending boats about 8 mQes up the riyer. Bullocks can be obtained 
at the town, and fish is plentiful. It is high water, fiiU and change, at 
about 3h. 3Qm., the rise being 10 feet. 



14 miles to the north-west of Caracas, is a high 
round point apparently split, the land on both sides coyered with short 
trees, that to the southward being bounded by white cliffs. A reef of 
rocks extends half a mile to the northward of the cape, and in the small 
bay formed by them is a fair anchorage in 6 fathoms about 1 mile 
N.N.E. from the reef. Fresh water may be obtained in the bay. Between 
this and Borrachos point, a distance of 11 miles, the beach is studded 
with rocks, with wooded cliffii of a uniform height a short distance inshore. 
Near Point Borrachos the bare white clifBs again make their appearance, 
fronted with long sandy beaches.* 



At 9SMJL WQimr S miles to the north-east, the coast takes a sudden 
turn to the southward, forming a wide but shoal bay7 in the bight of 



* See Plans of Caracas BiTsr and of Cape Fksados ioale,m« I'SofaniaoK 
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which is an extensive plain wiih two rirers running through it. The 
northern shore is bordered by the high land of Quaques, a white patch 
in which is remarkable from the sea. 

nmnuTAJbBS FOXHTt nearly 20 miles to the north-east of Jama 
pointy is a narrow cliffy ridge with a few rocky islets off it. In the bay 
to the eastward, about 1 mile from the point, is the mouth of a small 
river, on which is a village very conspicuous from the sea, but the landing 
IS difficult and supplies indifferent. From this spot low cliffs extend in a 
straight line for 8 miles, terminating in a sandy beach, with thick under* 
wood and occasional tall trees. 



commence 18 miles northward from Peder- 
nales point, and appear to be a bar formed by the mouth of a large river. 
Their outer edge extends 4 miles from the shore, and assumes the form of 
a semicircle over 5 miles in diameter, with the depth of 6 fathoms about 
1 mile from the edge, deepening suddenly to 40 fathoms at a distance of 
3 miles. No rocks were seen, and, although attempted in several places, 
no passage could be found through the breakers. The land in the vicinity 
is low, and mangroves make their appearance on Point Mangles at the 
northern extreme of the shoal. From Cape Pasado to these shoals a 
bank extends with 5 fathoms, and under from 1 to S miles off the coast. 



a stream of some magnitude but with a dangerous 
bar, is 2 miles to the northward of Mangles point ; here the cliffs begin 
again, and there was in the year 1836 a remarkable clump of cocoa-nut 
trees making like a lighthouse or church steeple. Two miles farther is a 
small village to the eastward of Munpiche point, which in some measure 
protects the landing, where water, cattle, and especially pigs may be 
obtained in great abundance. 



OAva SAW wwLAMCXmaOf 9 miles from Munpiche pointy forma the 
southern end of a large round bluff, which trends in a curve to the 
northward for 11 miles to Point Galera, a low shelving point forming its 
northern extreme. This bluff is composed of abrupt cliffs of a moderate 
height, clothed with tall trees and generally steep-to, though in some places 
the rocks lie a little distance off the coast^ but the heavy breakers always 
show their position ; the country inland is mountainous and wooded. Cape 
San Francisco and Munpiche point form the horns of a bay, into which 
flow several rivers, the largest being the Mnisne^ about 6 miles from the 
cape, tracing its course for some distance along the beach, but a bar at 
the entrance renders its navigation precarious ev^i for boats. The Bundle 
river, 3 miles to the north«westy may be known by four remarkable rocks. 
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The town of Cape San FranciBOO is in a fimall bay on the nm-them 
side of the four rocks ; on the western shore of the bay is another little 
riyer^ that may be entered at high water, and the landing at all times is 
generally good. This bay having only 2^ and 3 fathoms in it will not 
permit a large vessel to go nearer than a mile, bat by anchoring a quarter 
of a mUe S.W. of the four rocks she would command hoih the riyer 
Bunche and the town of San Francisco. 

Jiippllea. — ^Water and refreshments of all kinds may be obtained on 
this part of the coast, the river Bunche perhaps offers the most convenient 
place for procuring bullocks, pigs, or vegetables. The small bay under 
the cape is advantageous for watering, the water being very good. Most 
of the cattle supplied to whalers at Atacames come from these places. 

TlM oojuvr. — There is a small bay with convenient landing just round 
Galera point. From this point the coast trends to the north-east, conast- 
ing, as far as Sua and Aguada points, a distance of about 11 miles, of 
low white cliffs, crowned with trees and fronted by beaches studded occa- 
sionally with black rocks. Sua and Aguada points are remarkable, being 
small clifly peninsulas, each connected with the main by a sandy isthmus. 

The most remarkable features of the coast of Ecuador are the sudden 
changes in the aspect and climate of the country ; places separated but 
a few miles differ widely from each other. At Guayaquil there are man- 
grove swamps and impenetrable thickets; at Santa^Elena, aridity and a scanty 
vegetation ; at Salango, a moist atmosphere, and a soil densely covered 
with plants ; at Manta, a desert ; and in the bay of Atacames, agun, 
thick forests and plenty of rain. 

ATAOAMB0 SAT lies eastward of Aguada point, which forms a good 
mark for the bay. Water is obtained in the smaller bay just round 
Aguada point in a river accessible at all times of tide ; on its eastern bank 
is a small village and plantation. Atacames river, on the east bank of 
which the town is situated, nearly 2 miles to the eastward of Aguada 
point, can only be entered at high water, and the landing on the beach is 
sometimes dangerous. The town is small, containing about 500 persons, 
the houses, like those of Puna, are built on piles. Hie soil is fertile and 
yields two crops a year, so that vegetables and fruit are always abundant. 
It has been a great resort of whalers for water, fresh provisions, and yams, 
the latter being particularly good. At the village of Sua, about a mile 
inland, there are extensive plantations of sugar cane, for manufacturing 
aguardiente. Tobacco is grown on a large scale, and fetches a high price. 



-At Galera point a small bank, similar to that 
north of Cape Fasado, commences, extending nearly 2 miles from the 
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shore. Off Atacames it juts out to the northward, ending in a dangerous 
ledge of coral, distant 7 miles from the land, lying N.W. by W. and 
S.E. by E., nearly 1 J miles long by half a mile broad, having an average 
depth of 12 feet and only 6 feet water on its shoalest pai't, with Point 
Galera bearing S.W. ^ S., Aguada point South 7 miles, and Gorda point 
West. It is high-water, full and change, in Atacames bay at 3h. 37m., the 
rise and fall beinsr 13 feet.* 



rs- — This ledge is dangerous to sailing vessels working to 
the southward out of Panama bay, as both wind and current generally 
cause them to make the land about Atacames ; care must be taken not io 
bring Galera point to the westward of S.W. by S. or not to go into less 
than 10 fathoms. Vessels bound to Atacames should make Galera point 
and run along the land with Aguada open of Sua point, bearing 
E. by S. i S. anchoring about 1^ miles north of the former in 5 fathoms 
with the town bearing S.E. ^ E. 



lioms>A woxmr is a steep bluff with a small reef off it about 8 miles 
from Atacames, the coast between being low land and beach with an 
occasional cliff near the point ; the shoal water of the Atacames ledge 
apparently stretches into this part of the coast, and therefore, vessels from 
Atacames to Esmeraldas, drawing more than 1 2 feet water, should pass 
outside the ledge. 



is a rapid stream formed by the junction of 
numerous rivers about 40 miles S.E. from the mouth, said to have their 
rise in the neighbourhood of Cotopaxi. Tlie entrance is about 6 miles from 
Gorda point, the coast between forming a succession of cliffs and small 
valleys; it is well marked by the narrow and precipitous gorge through 
which it runs, and a small round peak over the eastern point of entrance. 
The bottom off the bar of this river is deep and singularly uneven, 84 
fathoms being found alongside 7, and the stream runs out with great 
velocity, the water being fresh 2 miles from the mouth. There is a 
safe anchorage for i&mall vessels just inside the bar which may be reached 
with common care. There is only a village at the mouth, the town being 
situated 13 miles up the river, and it was said to contain 4,000 inhabitants, 
in 1847, mostly negroes. 

sny&sxs. — The principal trade at this port is cocoa and tobacco, the 
latter said to be the best on the coast ; a considerable quantity of grain is 
raised, cotton is plentiful, and there is a small export of caoutchouc. 
There are mines of emeralds in the vicinity, from which the place takes its 

* See plan of Atacames Ledge ; scale, m = 2* inches. 
[8.A.] B B 
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name ; these were formerly worked, but latterly thia branch of indottry 
has been neglected. $ 



\ the next remai'kable place on the coast, ifi a cli% 
bluff with a hill over it, 13 miles to the eastward of Esmeraldas, the bight 
between forming the bay of San Mat^o, the land reached by Fizarro 
on his first attempt on Peru 1526, and where he again lauded in 1531 and 
marched from thence to the famous conquest. His eicperience show?, 
under a primitive system of government, the considerable resources of 
this country, as on his march along the coast from this place to Puna island, 
he collected gold and silver to the amount of 30,000 dollars, with other 
booty of such value as dispelled all the doubts of the invaders and inspired 
the most desponding with sanguine hopes. There is a river one mile to 
tl^e westward with a bai* navigable at high water and a small town on the 
eastern bank. From this point the shore is lower, with fewer cli^ but 
having several huts and cultivated spots near them, giving the coast a 
more civilized appearance. The clifis cease altogether at the river Majaqual, 
1 3 miles to the eastward, at which point the low river land commences, 
oontinuing with only two breaks as far as Cape Corrientes a distance of 
300 mUes. 

Tiie OOAB9 between the river Majaqual and Point Mangles is a shallow 
bight in which are three large openings, apparently the mouths of rivers, 
forming the entrances to a considerable inland navigation, and leading 
to the Pailon, a deep basin of some extent. The land in this vicinity is 
owned by the Ecuador Land Company. Santiago, the first of these, 1 1 miles 
from Majaqual, is of considerable width, and in December 1836 there 
were three passages through the breakers, the southern one being the best, 
but they probably alter with the freshes. There are several houses on the 
southern bank and numerous cattle were seen. About one mile from the 
mouth is the village of Tola, from which there is an inland communi- 
cation by a 3-fathom channel for 30 miles. 



90BJL HABSomt, 4 miles from Santiago, is the second of these open* 
ings, the coast between being fringed with shoals, extending 4 miles frtnn 
the shore, on which the sea breaks continually. The passage into the 
harbour is through these, about one mile wide, with a depth of 12 feet at 
low water ; when inside, the harbour is capacious and secure. The 
breakers extend in the same way to San Pedro, the best of the three esteros, 
into which the channel is broader, with about the same depth of water. 
No vessel bound to any of these ports should attempt to enter without a 
pilot, which can easily be obtained at Tola ; the coast being so low and 



* See plans of Santiago, San Lorenzo, and Port Tomaco ; scale, irbS'O inches. 
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similar that no leading marks can be given distinguishable hj a stranger. 
There are apparently two more openings on tb^ northern shore of the 
bay, bnt they were not examined. No vessel should approach this coast 
within the depth of 10 fathoms, which is generally found at a distance of 
4 miles from the land. It is high water, full and change, in San Pedro, at 
3h. 30m. ; the rise being 13 feet. 



I, the northern point of the bay of Fanguapi, is low 
and sandy, forming the south-west extreme of a low narrow island ; the 
water is deep off it, there being 38 fathoms within half a mile of the point, 
and 100 fathoms at a distance of 3^ miles. Bullocks and fresh water can 
be obtained from a small village close to the point. From this the coast 
runs in a north-easterly direction for 19 miles, low and intersected with 
esteros or creeks, said to be the mouths of the river Mira, as far as Boca 
Grande, which is the largest, and rendered conspicuous by a considerable 
Tillage surrounded with cocoa-nut trees. 

yomx xniAOOy the boundary town of the state of Nueva Granada, lies 
to the eastward of Boca Grande, The port is formed by the three islands of 
Tumaco, Viciosa, and El Morro, lying at the mouth of an estero, and may 
be recognized by the white cliff on the north-east end of the latter island. 
There was but little commerce at this port in 1847, although the conveni- 
ence for transporting merchandise to the interior of the country is well 
worthy of further attention. The town is at present a mere village of 
bamboo huts ; it is well supplied with fruit, and exports timber, chiefly 
mangrove and cedar. 

ate vivda is a small rock, lying about 1^ miles to the north-east of 
£1 Morro, useful as indicating the position of the entrance to Tumaco . 
Farallon de Castillo is a similar rock, off the north point of El Morro, to 
which it is connected at low water. There is a small channel, with only 
6 feet water in it, between Viciosa and El Morro, and also a boat channel 
from the Boca Grande. It is high water, full and change, in Port Tumaco, 
at 2h. 23m.; the rise and fall being 12 feet The current in the offing will 
generally be found setting to the north-eastward. 

OXSSCT^Dirs. — Vessels bound to Tumaco should make Point Mangles, 
and then run along the land on a N.E. by N. course for about 25 miles, 
until the cliff on El Morro is seen ; and when it bears S.E. by E. ^ E. 
shape a course so as to pass midway between the Farallon de Castillo and 
La Viuda rock, keeping, if anything, nearer the former. This will load 
through a channel with not less than 12 feet at low water; when Vernicita 
point, the east extreme of El Morro, beai's South, steer for it, from which 
you may run along the south shore of that island for the town. This, how- 

BB 2 
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ever, should not be attempted bj strangers, who should anchor about one 
mile to the northward of the port, in 12 fathoms, with La Viuda bearing 
East. Great care must be taken after passing the Boca Grande of the 
extensive banks off Viciosa and Tumaco islands, as thej are steep-to, 
having 14 fathoms within half a mile of their edge. 
The chart, however, will be the best guide. 



*, a bold red cliff with two hills over it, forming a 
remarkable feature in this singularly flat country, is nearly 9 miles to the 
northward of £1 Morro, the coast between them forming a deep but shoal 
bay. Southwai^d of this point lies the celebrated island of Gallo, where 
Pizarro drew the lino on the sand, over which thirteen only of his followers 
crossed, and with these he remained, while Almagro returned to Panama 
for reinforcements. He afterwards retired to Gorgona as more secure, 
and equally adapted for his purpose. From this to Guascama point, 
a distance of 45 miles, the coast is a low and thickly wooded flat, 
forming the delta of the river Patia, which reaches the sea at this point, 
after a north-west course of 200 miles. The whole coast between points 
Mangles and Guascama should be approached with great caution, as with 
the exception of the island of El Morro and Point Cascajal it is a dead 
flat, the tree tops being the first points seen on the horizon ; the lead 
gives but little warning, a depth of 20 fathoms being found within one 
mile of the banks. 



Off OITABOAMA POZVT, the bank which fronts the low land extends 
4 miles from the shore, aod so runs parallel to the coast of the bay of 
Choco the whole way to the river Buenaventura, a distance of 1 10 miles. 
About 5 miles from Guascama point is the mouth of the river Sanguiaoga, 
into which there is a passage through the breakers nearly, a mile wide 
with a depth of 5^ fathoms in it. The coast from this to the river 
Buenaventura is flat and monotonous, with the single exception of Tortuga 
peak, a small wooded hill 21 miles south of the river, and presents a most 
uninviting appearance, being low mangrove land converted intoswampebj 
the overflowing of the numerous rivers ; in clear weather a distant range 
of mountains maybe seen, clothed to their summits with trees.* 

There are no less than 14 mouths of rivers on this length of the coast. 
These streams, although not large or deep for a continent, still draining 
as they do a country of some elevation, send a considerable volume of 
water into the sea ; and in the ofling, freshes, rolling swells, and numerous 
trunks of trees are continually met with. The inhabitants, although not 
numerous, are yet frequently met with, and during the survey in 1846 a 

* See Plan of the River Sangoianga. 
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house was generally in sight, especially at the entrance of the rivers. 
Inshore the flood sets N. by E. and the ebb S.S.W., about l^ miles an 
hour, but 40 miles from the coast there is generally a set to the north- 
east. 

CKIBOOVA TBifciiiffP, a place famous in the annals of Plzarro, the 
Buccaneers, and earlier voyagers on this coast, is 24 miles to the north- 
east of Guascama point. It lies N.N.E. and S.S.W., is about 5 miles long 
by 1^ miles broad, and is remarkable from its three peaks, the highest 
and centre one being 1,296 feet above the sea. Gorgonilla, a rocky pen- 
insula about one mile in length, lies off its south-west end, and l-^ miles to 
the westward of the southern point of the peninsula is La Boca, a singular 
sail rock, 60 feet high. This part of the island should not be approached by 
a ship, as it is foul and rocky. Gorgona is a beautiful island and forms a 
pleasant contrast to the low dense wood of the main-land; it is well watered 
and productive where it has been cultivated. After leaving Gallo island, 
Pizarro and his followers retreated to this island, where they lived five 
months, and having persuaded the vessel sent from Panama for their 
assistance to join them, finally sailed from Gorgona for Tumbez bay on the 
coast of Peru. The anchorage is off the watering bay on the east side of 
the island, in 30 fathoms about one-third of a mile from the shore. Water 
is good and easily obtained. It is high water, full and change, at Gorgona 
island at 4h. 10m. ; the rise and fall being 10 feet. The current sets to 
the north-east, off the island. 



in the bight of the bay of Choc6, 78 miles 
to the north-east of Gorgona island, is a broad deep stream, navigable by 
vesseb drawing 24 feet as far as the town, a distance of 10 miles from the 
mouth. This is a port with great natural advantages, and promises to 
become a considerable emporium for the commerce of Nueva Granada. 
There being no land communication between Panama and Bogota, the 
capital, ail traffic in the Pacific must go by way of Buenaventura ; the 
road?, however, of the interior are a great bar to its prosperity, being 
rugged and difficult. The town, situated on the south bank, at present 
is a poor collection of houses, with a small barrack, battery, custom-house, 
and the residence of the governor, inhabited by negroes and mulattoes 
to the number of 1,000. It has, however, a considerable trade, importing 
salt, garlic, straw hats, and hammocks, and exporting rum, sugar, and 
tobacco ; it is not considered healthy, and provisions ore scarce and dear.* 
Colo ae Barea and Vigia de San Pablo are two off-lying islands on the 
north coast of the river, which is composed of red sandstone cliffs, 



* See Plan of Bnenaveotora, No. 2,319 ; scale, m » 1' 5 inches. 
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crowned with trees. The Yigia has the appearance of a gigantic wheat- 
sheaf, and is distant 4 miles from the entrance of the riyer, with Colo de 
Barca (boat's stern) 2 miles to the westward. There is a good stream of 
water in the sandy bay west of the Vigia, with a depth of 3J fathoms wilMn 
half a mile of the shore, and easy landing. 

sasan i^oint, forming the north point of entrance tb the tirer Bnen- 
aventura, is low and wooded with a few houses on it, at which a pilot may 
be obtained ; there is no regular establishment, but competent men are 
always to be had by sending a boat up to the town. Soldado point, on 
the southern shore, is a little more than a mile from Basan point, low and 
covered with mangroves. The river between these points is deep and 
clear, with the exception of a small shoal with 3 fathoms on it, lying 4 
cables S.S.E. from the houses. The northern shore of the river is alow 
wooded bank, with an occasional cliff, but the southern is a mangrove 
swamp, intersected by small rivers, with the usual mud flat in iront 
Southward of Soldado point is a shoal bay, with breakers extending 
5 miles from the land. 



iraoRELZJkB uoomm are a low and dangerous reef, about 2 miles in 
circumference, nearly covered at high water, lying 8 miles W. by S. 
from Culo de Barca, consisting of one large and several det>ached rocks, 
with shoal patches ; they are dangerous to vessels bound to Buenaventura 
in the thick weather so frequently met with on this coast, and no vessel 
should approach nearer to them than 10 fathoms. In clear weather the 
Vigia de San Pablo kept open of the land bearing E. ^ S., will carry a 
vessel well to the southward of the reef.* 



\m — It is high water, full and change, off the entrance of Buenaven- 
tura river at 4h., but at the town, it is said to be at 6h., the rise and fall 
being 13 feet. Tides are regular, the ebb stream setting right out of the 
river, and running 2 knots ; the first of the flood comes from the north* 
ward, and runs little better than one knotf 

BtKacTZOirs. — This river will easily be recognized by the red Band- 
stone cliffs, to the north-west of the entrance, the more remarkable as 
they are the first met with northward of Point Cascajal. Large vessels, 
bound for Buenaventura, should make these cliffs, and thus avoid the 
shoal and dangerous bay south of Soldado point, taking care at the same 
time of the Negrillas rocks. They should not, however, approach the 
cliffs within 3 miles, or go into less than 5 fathoms, and anchor with 
Piedra point, the western extreme of the cliffs, bearing North and the 



♦ See View on Plan No. 2,319. 

t Kemarks of Mr. V. G. Roberts, Master B.N., 1856. 
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entrance of the river E.N.E. Small yessels may approach the land and 
run along at a distance of half a mile from the cliffs, as far as Basan 
point, from which a N.E^ bj E. ^ E. course shoald be steered for the 
north point of entrance to the Bio Cayman, a stream on the south side of 
the river, until the cliff north of the town opens of Arena point, on the 
northern bank, then steer for the south end of the town, and anchor after 
passing Arena point. 



LaBA&BVA 8AT is a deep and spacious bay to the northward of 
Piedra point, about 1 1 miles from the entrance of Buenaventura. Unlike 
the rest of this coast its shores are cliffs of a moderate height, crowned 
with trees ; it was not examined beyond the entrance in the survey of 
1846. This bay may be entered to the eastward or northward of Palm as 
island, but the passage to the westward between the island and the 
Negrillas rocks is rather shoal. The northern is the best, between 
Palmas island and Magdalena point, a good leading mark for which is the 
northern rock off Palmas island on with the south cliff of the Mangrove 
bay on the eastern coast of the harbour ; this will carry the vessel abreast 
of Magdalena point, from which all is clear and a course may be steered 
to any convenient anchorage. 



is a small bold island one mile long by half* a mile 
broad, 3^ miles from Point Piedra with detached rocks off each extreme ; 
the eastern and northern sides appear clear, but the soundings are shoal 
and irregular in the direction of the Negrillas reef. The channel 
between it and the coast to the eastward is 1-^ miles wide, and forms a 
good entrance to Magdalena bay for vessels drawing less than 20 feet 
water. 

Tbe OOABT. — About 2 miles to the northward of Magdalena point the 
cliffii cease and the low river mangrove coast recommences running in a 
N.N.W. direction to Chirambir^ point, a distance of 25 miles, forming the 
delta of the river San Juan. The water shoals quickly on approaching 
the coast, 20 fathoms being found 3 miles from the shore.* 



the southern point of entrance to the 
Chirambir^ mouth of the San Juan river, is remarkable as forming the 
only harbour and convenient landing place between Magdalena bay and 
Cape Corrientes ; the point has nothing to distinguish it, a rounding 
series of low spits running one into the other being all that can be seen. 
There is a considerable set from the river, and the bottom off the entrance, 
like that of the Esraeraldas river, is singulai-ly uneven, 3 fathoms and no 



♦ See Chartof the West Coast of South America, Sheet 1 9, No. 2,257; scale, in===0-12 
of an inch. 
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bottom at 33, being within a cable of each other^ Anchorage, however, 
may be found by vessels drawing less than 15 feet inside the point, bat 
the passage should not be attempted by a stranger, the tides running 
with considerable force, and the channel not being 3 cables wide. The 
river is not deep inside the principal branch, only having a. depth of 4 to 5 
feet at a distance of 3 miles from the mouth; the water, however, was 
fresh at half that distance. There are a few houses on the north bank 
and a distillery rather on a large scale although rough in material. Bul- 
locks, pigs, and vegetables can be obtained here, but are dear, and two or 
three days' notice is required to send up the river for them.* 



is a considerable stream, said to communicate, 
during the rainy season, with the Atrato (which flows into the Atlantic) 
by means of a canal in lat. 5^ KV N., near the towns of Citera and NovitiL 
Captain C. S. Coclirane, B.N., who visited this spot in 1824, found the 
distance between the streams to be about 400 yards, and the height of 
the ground necessary to be cut through iu order to effect a navigable 
junction, 70 feet, composed chiefly of solid rock, in addition to which 
the streams would require deepening on each side for about a league, a 
considerable undertaking, if left to the natives, in a country where future 
reward is no temptation to present labour. 



. — ^It is high water,' full and change, at Point Chirambira at 4h.; 
the rise and fall being 12 feet. The ebb stream is much stronger than 
the flood ; this, however, is local, and does not extend far from the mouth 
of the river. 

Tbe COAST, northward of Chirambira point, ti^ends in nearly a direct 
line North (true) to Cape Corricntes, a distance of 73 miles; it is some- 
what similar to that of the bay of Choc6, being low land, intersected by 
numerous rivers. Appai'ently, it is less shoal and swampy, the breakers 
being found only off the entrances of the rivers, many of which could be 
entered by a boat, taking the ordinary precautions for crossing the bar. 
The water also shoals more gradually, 2 fathoms being generally found 
within one mile of the beach, and occasionally much nearer There is a 
low table land to the northward of the river Usaraga^ about midway 
between Chirambira point and Cape Corrientes ; two low peaks are also 
seen to the northward of the Usaraga, abreast of the rivers Baudo and 
Catripe, about half-way to the cape ; these are the only elevations, as the 
mountain range visible in the bay of Choc6 was not seen on this part of the 
coast. Houses are frequently met with, especially at the mouths of the 
rivers ; the inhabitants, however, generally avoid communication. 



* See Plan of Point Chlrambin ; scale, 4|i « 2*0 inches. 
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im — ^AIoDg tlio whole of the coast, from the 
river Guajaqail to Guascama point, the wind is mostly from South to 
West all the jear round, following in some measure the trend of the 
shores ; thus, southward of the Equator, there is more southing than 
westing in the wind, and northward the reverse is found ; in both cases 
the wind veers to the southward as you leave the coast ; the exception to 
these rules are few, and generally occur in the fine season. During the 
survey (1846 and 1847), in beating up this coast to the southward, and in 
ranning down it, the former in the months of May and June, the latter in 
those of October, November, and January, the wind was from S.S.E. to 
West (by the South); the only difference being that the winds were lighter 
and weather finer in the former months, as we got to the southward ; 
whilst the contrary took place during the latter season. There is a con- 
stant current to the north-eastward, within 60 miles of the land, of great 
assistance to vessels bound to Panama ; the Pacific mail steamers generally 
pass between La Plata and the main, in their passage to Panama.* 

After passing Guascama point and entering the Bay of Choc6, the winds 
become more variable and rains more frequent, and the following account 
by Dampier is perhaps as good as can be given : — " It is a very wet 
coast, and it rains abundantly here all the year long. There arc but 
few fair days ; for there is little difference in the seasons of the year 
between the wet and the dry ; only in that season which should be the 
dry time, the rains are less frequent and more moderate than in the wet 
season, for then it pours as out of a sieve."! This kind of weather is 
found as far as Cape Corrientes, the prevailing wind being S.W. but 
N.E. winds were not uncommon. Off-shore in this zone, between the 
parallels of 2° and 5^ N., the winds are equally baffling, especially during 
the months of March, April, and May. H.M.8. Alarm, in March 1859 
only made 30 miles in 6 days.} 



»SbO or BASBBmaat, a remarkable detached islet at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Panama, lying 203 miles W. by N. from Gorgona 
island, is barren, precipitous, and rises 1,200 feet above the sea, and may 
be seen 40 miles in clear weather. The summit of the island bears a 
resemblance in several points of view to the crown of a head, and its being 
barren would warrant tho name of Malpelo or Baldhead which the 
Spaniards have applied to it It is surrounded with islets, and the whole 
group may extend about 10 miles from north to south. The strong cur- 
rents in tho vicinity cause tho appearance of breakers, but it is believed 
to be steep to, 40 fathoms being found alongside, and 1 10 at the distance 



* Bemarks of Commander J. Wood, B.N., 1847. f Dampier's Voyages, voL L p. 173. 

X Bemaiks of Mr. J. Dathan, Master, R.N., 1859. 
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of a quarter of a mile. The island has noTer been surveyed, although 
visited by Commander Wood in the year 1847 ; but he could find no 
landing. 



I. — This very doubtful danger, said to lie 
220 miles W. ^ S. from Malpelo, wa« reported by M. Rivadeneyra in 
October 1842, to have a depth of 16 feet. By very imperfect observa- 
tions it was said to be in lat. 4° 15' N., long. 85° 10' W. of Greenwich.* 
In November 1854 H.M.S. Cockatrice, and in August 1857 H.M.S. 
Ifavannahf each passed within 5 miles of this reported danger, without 
either of them perceiving any indications of shoal water. 

Tbe OAJLAPACM8 are a group of islands lying on the equator, and 
extending 90 miles on each side of it, at about 600 miles from the coast 
of Ecuador, to which, politically, they belong. They were first discovered 
by the Spaniards, and became in the end of the I7th century a great 
rendezvous of the Buccaneers who often resorted to them for refreahmenti^, 
and as a place where they might refit, share out plunder, or plan new 
expeditions, without any risk of being molested .f 

There are 6 principal islands, 9 smaller, and many islets, scarcely 
deserving to be distinguished from mere rocks. The largest island, 
Albemarle, is 60 miles in length and about 15 miles broad, the highest 
part being 4,700 feet above the sea. The constitution of the whole is 
volcanic. With the exception of some ejected fragments of granite, which 
have been curiously glazed by the heat, every part consists of lava or of 
sandstone. The higher islands generally have one or more principal craters 
towards their centre, with smaller ones on their fianks, and Darwin affirms 
that among the islands of this archipelago there are not less than 2,000 
craters. There is a great similarity in the appearance of these islands^ 
which consist of a tame rounded outline with peaks or extinct craters 
throughout, the lower parts are generally arid, but the summits, at an 
elevation of 1,000 feet, |)osses8 a tolerably luxuriant vegetation, especially 
on the windward side of the islands.^ 

THe ovBsairTS about these islands are remarkable for their 
velocity, which is from 2 to 5 miles an hour, and usually towards the 
north-west. Previous to making these islands, H.M.S. Beagle^ was set 
50 miles to the W.N.W., in September 1835. In addition to which there 
is a surprising difierence in the temperature of streams of water moving 

♦ Findlay*s Pacific Directory, vol. ii., page 1046. Bull, de la Soc. de Giogr. toI. 
ix. 1848. 

f See chart of the Gal&pagofl, Ko. 1,375 ; flcale, m = 0- 12 of an iaeh; and Voyages of 
H.M.S. Adventure and Beagle. 
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within a few miles of each other. On the northern side of Albemarle 
island the temperature of the sea a foot below the surface was 80° Fahr., 
but on the southern side it was less than 60^. These striking differences 
are probably owing to the cool current which comes from the southward, 
along the coasts of Chile and Peru (see page 368)^ and at the Gal&pagos 
encounters a far warmer body of water, moving from the Bay of Panama. 
A curious instance of this meeting of the waters was observed on board 
II.M.S. Havannah on her passage from Callao to Central America, at 
noon of 29th April 1856, about 200 miles E.N.E. of the GaMpagos, when 
she ran through a rippling extending N.W. and S.E. as far as could bo 
seen, and most distinctly marked, the water to the southward being of a 
greener colour. Before entering it the temperature of the sea was T2^ 
Fahr., a quarter of a mile farther inside [or North of the rippling it 
rose to 78% and 3 miles more to the northward it was 80°. Until this time 
the Havannah had experienced a sot to the N.W. by W. of 30 miles in 
24 hours, but on the 30th the current was only 9 miles in the same 
direction.* 



— Considering that these islands are placed directly on the 
equator, the climate is far from being excessively hot, a circumstance which, 
perhaps, is chiefly owing to the singularly low temperature of the surround- 
ing sea. During the rainy season, from November to March^ which is not, 
however, at all to be compared to a continental rainy season, there are 
calms, variable breezes, and sometimes westerly winds, though the latter 
are neither of long duration nor frequent. Dampier also states : — " The 
air of these islands is temperate enough, considering the clime. Here is 
constantly a fresh breeze all day and cooling refreshing winds during the 
night ; therefore the heat is not so violent here as in most places near the 
equator. The time of the year for the rains is in November, December, 
and January; then there is oftentimes excessive hard tempestuous weather, 
mixed with much thunder and lightning. Sometimes before and after 
these months there are moderate refreshing showers ; but in May, June, 
July, and August the weather is always' very fair." Nothing need be 
added to this description except that heavy rollers occasionally break 
upon the northern shores of the Galdpagos, during the rainy season, 
though no wind of any consequence accompanies them. They are probably 
caused by the Northers from Tehuantepec, and the Papagayos, or North- 
east winds, which are so well known on the coast between Panama 
and Acapulco. 



♦ Remarks of Captain T. Harvey, R.N., 1856. 
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L — ^Formerly the principal production of these islands and 
from which they are named, was the terrapin or land tortoise ( Testudo 
indicus). Dampier describes them as so namerous that 500 or GOO men 
might subsist on them alone for several months without any other sort of 
provision. Some of the larger weigh from three to four hundred pounds ; 
but their common size is between fifty and one hundred pounds. In shape 
they are similar to the small land tortoise, but have a very long neck 
which, together with their head, has a jthreatening appearance, resembling 
a large serpent ; they are, however, singularly timid and inofiensive. 
They form good live stock, being fat and sweet, no pullet eating more 
pleasantly, and keeping in good order for many days on board ship. This 
supply made the islands a favourite resort for Buccaneers in old times and 
the whalers in the present. The terrapin, however, is now said to be 
nearly exhausted, and an attempt has been made to compensate for the 
loss by the establishment of settlements on Charles and Chatham islands, 
where bullocks, pigs, goats and vegetables can generally be obtained after 
a few days' delay. Water is found at many of the islands in the rainy 
season^ but the only watering place that can be depended on is on Chatham 
island, and that at times cannot be approached on account of the surf. 
Fish are plentiful and easily caught where the seine can be hauled. 



the eastern of the group, is 19 mUes long by 
8 broad, the peaks at the south-western end being 1,650 feet high. This 
island is pronounced to be better adapted for a settlement than any of the 
others, having a fertile soil, several good anchorages on its western coast, 
and water being plentiful.* 

Freshwater Bay, possessing the watering place before mentioned, 
is an open roadstead on the south side of the island. The anchorage, 
which is in 20 fathoms, and quite secure, being about 4 cables off the 
watering place, a fine stream falling from a lava cliff about 30 feet high ; 
ships well provided with ground-tackle may lie here and water without 
difficulty or danger. Wreck point, the south-east extreme of the island, 
has a small cove to the northward of it, in which is the settlement^ a col- 
lection of huts ; about 4 miles inland are two plantations, at which most 
tropical productions are raised with ease. There is good landing in 
the cove, and Dalrymple rock, a singular islet 65 feet high, lies 2 miles to 
the northward of it. 

Stephens bay having good anchorage in 10 to 12 fathoms half a 
mile from the shore, is 6 miles to the north-east of Wreck point This 
bay may be easily known by the Kicker rock, a curious mass of stone 
400 feet high, rising almost perpendicularly from the bottom of the sea, 



* Kemarks of Commander James Wood, R.N., 1847. 
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'where it is 30 fathoms deep. Finger point, on the north-east side of the 
hajy is a remarkahle pinnacle 516 feet above the sea. Terrapin road is 
an open anchorage on the north side of the island, with 12 and 14 fathoms 
half a mile from the shore, and Hobbs reef is a dangerous ledge extending 
over a mile from the north-west point.* 

MOOB iBTtiMffii, the southernmost of the group lying 27 miles from 
Chatham island, is small, lound, and 640 feet high ; it is rugged, covered 
with small sunburnt brushwood and bounded by a bold rocky shore. 
Gardner bay is an anchorage on its north- cast shore, inside an island of 
the same name, 160 feet high, but care must be taken of a 14 feet patch 
lying near the centre of the bay, on which H.M.S. Magicienne struck in 
1857. It is a pin rock with 8 and 5 fathoms close to, lying in the centre 
of a line joining the horns of the bay, and may be avoided by keeping 
close to the shore of the small island.f 



37 miles West of Hood island, is 24 miles in 
circumference, and peculiar in its aspect from a succession of round 
topped hills similar in shape though differing in size which show on every 
point of view. The highest and largest of these hills rises 1,780 and the 
next about 1,500 feet. On this island is Floriana, the largest settlement 
in the group, situated amongst the high hills and 4^ miles from Black 
beach road on the western side of the island. 

Bnppiias. — On the plantations of Floriana, which are of considerable 
extent, every kind of tropical production is to be found in abundance, 
and the adjoining lands which had not been cleared (1849) appeared to 
be of the same character and to be available for increased subsistence if 
the island were peopled ; at that time the number of settlers only amounted 
to 25. There are said to be upwards of 2,000 head of wild cattle on this 
island ; pigs and goats are also abundant. Water is plentiful in all 
seasons of the year at the settlement, and could be easily led to the coast 
by means of pipes, although at present but little pains is taken to render 
it available for shipping.} 

Blackbeach road is an open anchorage, its only advantage being that it 
is the nearest landing place to the settlement. Post Office Bay, on the 
north-west side of the island, is in every way superior, being a sheltered 
anchorage, with moderate depth of water, easy of access, and only wants 
fresh water to make it a desirable place for shipping. The name of this 



♦ Set Plans on No. 1,375. 

t Bemarkf of Mr. J. Harvey, Master R.N., 1857, and Plan on No. 1,375. 
X Remarks of Admiral Sir George Seymour, in London Qeographical Journal for 
1849, page 22. 
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bay is the result of a custom established bj the whalers. A letter box 
was placed here, homeward bound ships examining the directions and 
taking with them all which they might have the means of forwarding. It 
is high water, full and change, in Post Office bay, at 2h. 10m. ; the rise 
being 6 feet. 

Off the eastern side of Charles island are several outlying islets, Grardner, 
the outer one, being over 4 miles from the shore, and 3 miles £. by 8. ^ S. 
of this islet is a dangerous rock, awash. 



', a dangerous shoal consisting of one rock, awash, 
and another only a few feet under water, about half a mile to the east- 
ward, lies in a line from Charles to Chatham island, and rather nearer the 
latter, with the peak of Hood island bearing 8.E. ^ E. 22 miles. There 
is no warning given by the lead of this shoal, 60 fathoms being found 
within 1^ miles of it. 



U the third in magnitude of the group, con- 
sists of one large mountain lying 27 miles to the northward of Charles 
island ; Conway bay, on its northern side, appears to be the only anchorage. 
It may be known by the Guy Fawkes islets, a straggling group to the 
northward of the bay ; there is good landing for boats, and terrapin were 
abundant. Duncan and Barrington are small islands, the former lying off 
the western and the latter off the south-east side of Indefatigable island. 



», a favourite resort of the Buccaneers, being similar 
to Chatham and Charles island, lies to the northwest of Indefatigable. 
It has abundance of water on the higher lands, but the lower parts are so 
broken and dry that little ever reaches the coast On this island is a salt 
lake, a circular crater from which this useful article can be procured. 
The best anchorage is in James bay on the west side of the island, to the 
northward of the liighest land of the Island, a remarkable sugar loaf, 
1,200 above the sea. Vessels may anchor here in 14 fathoms within a 
mile of a sandy beach with Albany island, an islet off a crater at the 
north extreme of the bay bearing N. by W. Sulivan bay at the east end 
of James island is another anchorage, but it is open, with deep water. It 
is high water, full and change, in James bay, at 3h. 10m. ; the rise being 
5 feet* 



>, the principal, and with Narborough, the west- 
ern of the group, is a singular moss of volcanic ejections, and may be literally 
described as consisting of six huge craters, whose bases are unit^'d from 

♦ See Flans on No. 1,375. 
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their own overflowed lava. The southern side which is exposed to the 
trade wind, and completely intercepts it with the clouds it brings, is green 
and thickly wooded, and doubtless has fresh water, but the heavy swell 
prevented the examination of this portion of the island, which is so low 
as not to be discernible until the surf is seen on the shore. Four islets, 
the remains of volcanoes, lie near the south-east extreme which, with 
Brattle island, are extremely useful in warning vessels of their approach 
to this dangerous piece of coast. A long swell setting towards the land 
and the generally light winds are additional reasons for avoiding this 
shore of Albemarle island ; there is however anchorage in case of 
necessity. 

Point Essex, the south-west cape, is high and to the north of it at the 
foot of the highest crater is Iguana cove, a wild looking anchorage 
abounding in iguanas, which reptiles, although repulsive to the eye, 
are good eating. Northward of Iguana cove is Christopher point, 
the south extreme of Elizabeth bay, tl^e northern shore of which is 
formed by Narborough island, a great volcano 3,720 feet high, utterly 
barren and desolate. Two craters were seen in action by H.M.S. 
TaguSj in. 1814, and a terrific eruption is described in MorreFs Voyages in 
1825. 

The passage between the two islands is in the north part of Elizabeth 
bay, from 2 to 3 miles wide, and 55 fathoms deep. On the Albemarle 
side of this channel is Tagus cove, a snug anchorage formed by an old 
crater, capable of containing 6 frigates, with from 6 to 14 fathoms water. 
There are no dangers and the shores are so steep as to be almost inac- 
cessible. A few holes only could be found containing. fresh water, yet 
during the rainy season there must be considerable streams, judging by 
the gullies worn in the rocks.* 

Banks bay lies to the northward of Narborough island, between it ano 
Cape Berkeley the north-west point of Albemarle island ; there is no 
anchorage in this bay, the water being very deep, no bottom with 150 
fathoms being found half a mile from Narborough island. The northern 
point of Albemarle island bears the same name and has a reef off it 
extending one mile from the shore ; 14 miles to the north-west is the 
Reodondo rock, an islet 85 feet high. It is high water, full and change, 
in Iguana cove, at 2h. ; the rise being 6 feet. 

ABXVOBOW, BZKi>&OB, and TOiXTSA zsxjLarBB, respectively 1,950, 
800, and 211 ft^ct above the sea, form the north-eastern side of this archi- 
pelago. The two former are of a similar nature to the other islands, 
but the latter is different, being low and flat. On the south-point of 



* See Flans on No. 1,375. 
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Abingdon island Captain Basil Hall, R.N., landed In 1822, to obtain 
observations with the pendulum. 



aad m^M— AW two high, rockj, and barren islets, Ijing 
N.W. and S.E. 20 miles from each other, complete the description of the 
group. Wenman, the southern, 830 feet higli, is N. 29^ W., 76 miles 
from Albemarle point, and, correctly speaking, consists of 3 islands and a 
large rock, but they are fragments of the same crater and appear as one 
from a distance. Culpepper, only 550 feet above the sea, is of a similar 
nature, with a reef off its south-east extreme.* 



yfAMEJLTlov. — The variation on this part of the coast of Ecuador, 
Nueva Granada, and the Galapagos' islands, at the banning of the jear 
1860, was as follows :— Off La Plata, 9° £. ; off Point Guascama, 8° E.; 
off Cape Corrientes, 7^ E. ; and at Wenman island, Gal&pagos, 9* £. The 
curves of equal variation strike the shore in a S.E. direction, each degree 
being separated by an interval of about 270 miles. The variation is 
increasing about 1' annually. 

♦ See Chart od No. 1,875. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

CAPS CORBIENTJSS TO PANAMA. 
Yaxlltiov 7^ el in 1860. Annual change inappreciable. 



croBBiMMTBSv easily known bj the dome-like peaks of Anana^ 
ftbOQt 1,600 feet high, which rise directly over it, is the first high land 
north of Monte Christo, and generally makes like an island from the south- 
ward. It is densely wooded from the summit of the peaks to the high* 
water mark, the almost constant rains giving a bright green colour 
to the peaks. Alusea point, 8 miles north of the cape, forms the northern 
extreme of this remarkable promontory ; the water off it is deep, 50 
fathoms being found close to the rocks, and 100 at a distance of less 
than 3 miles ; the cape is well named, as there appears to be a constant 
northerly set in the vicinity. 



r, on the south-side of Cape Corrientes, lying to the east- 
ward of a high rocky pointy about 3 miles from the cape, although open 
to the southward, forms a good anchorage and capital watering place. 
Vessels may lie in 18 fathoms about 7 cables from the stream in the 
bight of the bay, with the western horn bearing S.W. by W. On the 
eastern side of the bay the high bold land suddenly terminates, and a 
beach and low river land commences, extending, with the exception of the 
difis north of the river Buenaventura and that of Point Cascajal, as far 
south as the river Esmeraldas, a distance of 400 miles. About 5 miles to 
the south-east of the watering place is the mouth of the river Jeya, to the 
southward of which is a remarkable perforated rock named the Iglesia (or 
Church) de Sevira. There are a few houses in the bay, but the inhabitants 
are timid, and in 1847 always avoided the boats of H.M.S. Herald,* 

The COAST from Alusea point trends to the eastward for 14 miles to 
the river Nuki, a small mountain stream, the shore between them being 
alternate blufis and sandy beaches, with a few small streams similar to the 
Nuki. At this river there were also houses, occupied in 1847 by an 
Englishman and some Indians. About 8 miles N.N.W. from Nuki is a 
cluster of high rocks, 2 miles off the river Chiru, another of the moun- 
tain Btrtaws, and 3 miles to the northward of this group is Morro Mico^ 

* Sm Plaa of CM>iUi Bay ; teale, m » S-0 inche*. 
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a piBnade of m Bimiltf DAtore ; from thence the coast nina in the same 
direction^ high, ragged, and woody, for nearlj 8 miles to the entrance of 
PortUtria. 



VOmT vrmiAt unknown before the survej of the Herald^ is a snug 
creek-like harbour about 3 miles long bj half a mile broad, with an aTerage 
depth of 12 fathoms. It is formed bj a loflky but narrow peninsula, with 
two islets and some detached rocks off its south extreme. The entrance 
to the port is to the south-eastward of these, with no hidden dangers, the 
shores being steep -to. The eastern side is a sandj beach, running out 
to a spit 2^ miles from the entrance. At this point the harbour is odIj 
2^ cables across, but opens oat after passing it, forming a commodioua 
basin, in which a vessel may refit or heave down. This port will be 
easily known bj Plaja Baia, a beach about 4 miles long, fringed with 
cocoa-nut trees, situated to the northward of the peninsula, the land 
behind it being low. At its north extreme is the mouth of the little 
river Baia, with a rocky islet lying off it.* 



voiMV vmAVOisoo flO&AVO, 12 miles from the river Baia» is a long, 
rocky, tongue-like point, forming the western side of the deep bay of 
Solano. The coast southward is high and rocky, with occasional small 
beaches. There is a patch of rocks 3 cables from the shore^ about 
6 miles to the southward, and the water is deep^ 40 fathoms being found 
within a mile of the coast. A reef, consisting of rocky patches, with deep 
water between, extends 1^ miles from the pointy and should be carefully 
avoided. 



so&Ajro BAT, a spacious but deep anchorage formed by Francisco 
Solano point on the south-west, and a lofty promontory, which juts out 
some 3 miles, on the north, abounds in fish, wood, water, and a great 
quantity of wild cocoa-nut palms ; there are also considerable groves ot 
vegetable ivory {PhyteUphaSi sp,), a beautiful palm-like plant found in 
low damp localities seldom intermixed with other trees or bushes, the 
ground beneath them appearing as if it had been swept. In 1847 a cargo 
of these nuts could have been collected with ease, the groves being close to 
the shore, in the vicinity of the sandy beaches. About 2 miles south- 
west of northern point is a small chain of rocky islets, nearly 1 mile long, 
the centre being a remarkable sugar-loaf. They are barren and frequented 
by large numbers of gannets. 

OWSCA BAT, to the eastward of Point Cruces, nearly 22 miles from 
Francisco Solano point, is one of the best anchorages on the coasts and has 



* 5ee Plan of PortUtria. 
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some celebrilyy in consequence of its being one of the points proposed for 
the .junction of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by means of the riy^r 
I7aipiy which rises in the hills some 5 miles to the eastward and flows into 
the Atrato after a coarse of about 17 miles. In 1847 the Alcalde at 
Cupica gare some information on this pointy and conducted Captains 
Kellett and Wood to the stream by a rapid ascent> till an eleyation of 
about 400 feet was gained, from whence it appeared level till they reached 
the Naipi ; from this point to the place where loaded boats (bongos) stop 
the estimated distance was 12 miles. The Naipi, however, is only partly 
navigable, and unfitted for commerce.* 

Major Alvarez, a Columbian officer, who travelled from the Atrato vip 
the Naipi to Cupica bay, describes it as shallow, rapid, and rocky, passing 
over three sets of hills, and could perceive no possibility of making a 
canal between the Atrato and the Pacific. Captain Charles Friend, B.N., 
who explored the same ground in 1827, took five days to reach Cupica 
fix)m the Atrato, and gives a similar account, the rapids being considerable 
and firequently met with. On the other hand it appears to be a well 
known fact that in 1820 a six-oared launch, belonging to the Chilian 
frigate Andes, was dragged across the land from Cupica, — an operation 
which occupied 10 hours, — ^launched into the Naipi, and conveyed Colonel 
Cancino and his suite without difficulty into the Atrato ; and it must be 
remembered that all who have visited this district have been passing 
hastily across it, and have naturally sought the best path, i,e, the best 
travelling ground and not the lowest leveLf 

This project is by no means new. It was suggested to the Spanish 
Government by an intelligent Biscay pilot, Gogueneche by name, at an 
early date (when Spanish pilots were sailing masters) ; but so cautious 
were the Spaniards to prevent rather than encourage any scheme that 
might facilitate access to the west coast of America, or extend a knowledge 
of the mining localities near the Darien gulf, that it was prohibited, on 
pain of death, not only to navigate the Atrato, or pass by that river, but 
even to propose to take advantage of it in any way as a route 4 

Vessels may anchor in any part of the shores of Cupica bay in conve- 
nient depth of water. The nearest approach to the Naipi is in Limon 
bay, on the eastern shore, the land above it being about 500 feet high, 
over which is a waterfall named Quebrada del Mar. The bight of 
Cupica bay is a sandy beach 4^ miles long, at the west extreme of 
which is the mouth of river Cupica; on its banks there is a small 



* Vojage of H.M.S. Herald^ vol. i. 

t See Trayels in Columbia, toI. ii., and B.G.S. Journal, yoL xxziii., No. 16. 
t See Rear Admiral EiuBoy on the American IsUmraa, in London Geographical 
Journal, vols. xx. and xxiiL, where is a Aill acoonnt of the several pasaee across. 
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TQlage with lome pltntatioiiB from which regetables can be obtained ; 
the hooflesy like thoae to the southwardt are built on pilea^ in fact, tha 
Btjle of boilding extends from the rirer Tambes to Grarachin^ point at 
the entrance of the Bay of Panama. Point Graces is a loftj straggling 
pointy forming the west side of the bay, with ontljing rockj islets extend* 
ing 2 mfles to the southward. It is high water, full and change, in Cupica 
baj at 4]l, the rise being about 13 feet. Current in the offing sets to 
the northward.* 



-From Point Graces the coast trends to. the noiili- 
westward as far as this cape, which is of a similar nature, having detached 
islets, and also a bay to the eastward named Octavia, which, although 
amaller than Gupica, jet like it possesses convenient depth for anchoring. 
In addition to the detached islets already mentioned there is another patch 
of high barren rocks of fantastic shapes lying about H miles to the 
southward of the last, the passage between being deep and clear. The 
western side of the cape is bold and rugged, but thickly wooded, running 
in a north direction for nearly 8 miles, and off its northern extreme are 
also detached islets, lying 1 mile from the coast with 16 fathoms inshore 
of them. 

VIM €iOAST from these islets trends sharply to the eastward for 2 
mOes ; the cliflb ceasing at the mouth of the Corredo, a small stream easily 
entered by a boat, from which a continuous line of beach, with low land 
behind it, extends to the north-west for 14 miles, as far as Ardita bay. 
On this coast are the months of two small streams, the Curachichi and the 
Ouredo, both of which are barred. In Ardita bay, which may be known 
by a small islet lying off it, several canoes were seen ; and some little 
distance inland is a village called Jorado, the Alcalde of which, an Indian, 
visited the HeraH bringing a canoe full of plantains and sugar-cane for 
barter. This whole coast, like that to the southward, is thinly inhabited, 
huts being generally found in the bays and the vicinity of the numerous 
small rivers. From this bay to Point Pinas, a distance of 32 miles, the 
coast is high, rugged, and thickly wooded, having deep water close to the 
shore, with the exception of two small bays about 21 miles to the north- 
ward of Ardita. The northern one, Gusgava, has convenient anchorage; 
there is also a beach directly south of Point Pinas.f 



WTMAM BAT, about 3 miles to the northward of the point of the same 
name, is the best anchorage between Octavia bay and Garachine point, 

* See Plan of Cupica and OctaTia Bayi ; scale, m *- a*0 inches, 
t See Chart of the Wctt Coart of Central America, Sheet 1, Na 3,367 ; scale, m« Oia 
of an inch ; sad Plan of Pifias Baj. 
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being about 2 miles long bj 1^ wide^ with an average depth of 10 fathoms, 
but open to the S. W., from which qaarter there are occasionally squalls 
in the wet season, throwing a considerable swell into the baj. The head 
of the baj is a beach, little more than 1 mile in length, with low land 
behind it ; the sides are high and rockj. Good water is found in a 
stream running into the sea at the west extreme of the beach, protected 
firom the swell by a small natural mole on its western side. ^Vessels may 
anchor about half a mile from the watering place in 8 fathoms. In the 
wet season they should be more on the west side of the bay in 12 fathoms, 
with the end of the mole bearing N. by W. Off the mouth of the har« 
bour are the Centinelas, two high barren rocks. 



LCBZwa PonrTt the southern point of the bay of the same name, 
is 33 miles to the northward of Port Piiias, the coast between being high, 
bold, and wooded. About 3 miles south-west of the point is Cape 
Escarpado, off which lies the islet of Cajualo. The land over Garachin^ 
is very lofty, Mount Zapo, a sharp conical peak, rising to an elevation of 
about 3,000 feet above the sea. Garachin^ bay, lying to the north-east of 
the point, between it and Patino point, is shoal, the shore being low man- 
grove land, forming the mouths of the river Sambo, with mud banks 
extending 3 miles from the coast. Three mouths open into the bay. 
At the entrance of the western is the Pueblo of Garachin^, a small 
collection of huts. There is a bank 5^ miles long lying directly between 
Garachin^ and Patino points, with patches of 15 feet water on it, having 
4 and 5 fathoms inside ; and 4 miles N.W. by W. from the former point, 
is a small patch of 4^ fathoms, with 6 and 8 fathoms close to. Vessels 
may anchor close off either of these points, the water being deep in their 
vicinity.* 



Tiie BAT of BJkX MiauBK, ou the eastern side of Panama bay, was 
well-known to the Buccaneers, who used it as the entrance to the Pacific 
in their overland journeys from the Gulf of Darien, which they generally 
accomplished under 10 days. Dampier's account, in 1685, is singularly 
correct when compared with the recent surveys ; since that time it has 
almost been forgotten until 1851, when the idea of a ship canal was sug- 
gested to connect it with Caledonia bay, in the Gulf of Darien. The 
entrance is 6^ miles wide, between Lorenzo point on the north and Patino 
point on the south. 

Off Lorenzo point is Iguana island, and 3 miles to the northward the 
mouth of the river Congo, which Dampier wished to use in his journey 



* See Chart of the Bay of Panama, Ko. 2,261 ; ieale,m-»0*4^an inch. 
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from the Pacific, and is thus deBcribed by him. <^ The river Congos (wbidi is 
die river I would have persuaded our men to have gone up, as their nearest 
waj in our joumej over land,) comes directly out of the countxj, and 
swallows up many small streams that fall into it from both sides, and at 
last loses itself on the north side of the gulf, a league within Cape ^t. 
Lorenzo.'' From Iguana island the gulf opens, being nearly 11 miles 
across as far as Pierce point, a projecting rocky point on the north shore.* 

Mney Bank, an extensive shoal drying, in patches at low water, on 
which & heavy sea breaks, is 6 miles in circumference, its inner edge lying 
nearly 1^ miles from Lorenzo point, but this passage should not be used, as 
there is only 10 feet water in it, and generally a heavy swell. A spit with 
12 feet extends off its south-west end for 1^ mile, and 4^ fathoms only are 
found nearly 5 miles from it ; vessels should not stand within that 
depth. Colorado point, kept open of Patino point bearing N.E., is a good 
mark to clear this bank, and also for running up the gulf. 

Tbe mreatem Side of tbe Onlf is little known, but is reported to 
be shoal ; the eastern side has plenty of water along it. Off Patino 
point, which is just separated from the main enough to make it an 
island, there is no known danger ; 2^ miles inside this, in a N.N.E. 
direction, is Colorado, a bold rocky point, with a conspicuous patch of 
reddish clay on its face, the coast between forming a bay ; 1^ miles 
farther up the gulf the land gradually gets lower, and forms Point 
Hamilton, it then falls back to the eastward, and bends round again to 
the north-west, making a bay 3^ miles across, with low mangrove shores, 
having a village and anchorage in it, but there are some ledges of rocks 
that do not always show, so that great caution is necessary in using it. 
A boat should be first sent in to point out the deep water. 

iVAamnrtoB Zsiandv nearly 3^ cables N.N.E. from point Hamil- 
ton, is 3 cables long, the same broad, and densely covered with wood ; 
this island lays rather more than a mile from the inner point of the bay 
just spoken of, with several islets and rocks in the intermediate space. 
The channel up the gulf is to the northward of Washington island, 
between it and Jones island, a conspicuous little rock about 20 feet high, 
and covered with grass ; these two islands lie N. W. by W. and S.E. by E. 
H miles from each other. 

The coast from abreast of Washington island takes a northerly direction 
for about 6 miles to Stanley island ; in this space are several little bays, 
lined with mangrove, the points generally being of small elevation 
rocky, and covered with bush, the channel lying between the coast and 
a group of islands on the west as far as Strain island, the western of 

* See Flan of tbe Bay of San Miguel, and Darien Harbour, on No. 2,261 ; scale, 
m a 0*75 of an incb ; anci Dampier's Voyages, vol. i. 
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the group. This' little island is about 25 feet high, covered with trees 
and scrub, and surrounded hj a ledge of rocks extending a short way 
off it towards the channel, but connected by mud banks with 2 islands 
^restward of it. 

At this point Barry rock, an islet 20 feet high, and covered with cacH, 
lying about 3 cables from the eastern shore, contracts the passage to 
1 mile in width ; apparently there is deep water all round this rock, but 
the passage on its west side being by far the widest, most direct, and 
sounded, there can be no object in using the other. The channel con- 
tinues of about the same breadth to Virago point, a distance of 2^ miles. 
In working through do not go within a line drawn from one island to the 
other, and avoid Bains bluff, one mile to the southward of Virago point, 
where there is a dangerous ledge of rocks at 3 cables from the shore. 

staaiej* biandf a low wooded island 1^ miles long by 1 broad, 
divides the channel into two passages, both leading into Darien harbour ; 
the principal one, or Boca Grande, being a continuation of the gulf in a 
northerly direction past the west and north sides of Stanley island, 
and the other, or Boca Chica, between its southern end and Virago point, 
on the south shore of the gulf. The latter channel, although much 
shorter, is too narrow for a sailing vessel to use with safety, on account of 
the rapid tide in it. 

BOCA CBXOA has two dangerous ledges of rocks at its outer entrance 
one on each side, the passage between them being barely 300 yards wide ; 
the southern one only shows at low-water spring tides, and lies one cable 
nearly west from Virago point. The Trevan rock on the north side is 
uncovei-ed at half tide, and is about 2 cables from the shore of Stanley 
island. Mary island, the northern of the group before mentioned, kept just 
midway between the summit of the west part of Jorey island, the largest 
and western, and its west extreme, bearing S.W., offers an excellent 
mark for clearing these dangers, recollecting that if brought on with the 
summit, the vessel will get on the northern ledge, and if open to the west- 
ward she will be on the opposite one ; when past these rocks keep in 
mid-channel. Off the south-east point of Stanley island, there is a small 
ledge running out a short distance, having'passed this the vessel will be 
in Darien harbour, and may anchor, as convenient, in from 5 to 10 fathoms 
sand and mud ; this channel is not, however, recommended, unless used 
at slack water, for during the strength of the tide it runs 6 or 7 knots ; 
the eddies making the steerage difficult.* 

BOCA OBAiTDB, between the rocks outside the Boca Chica, and Milne 
island on the western shore, is one mile broad, and continues nearly the 

* See Flsn of the Boca Cbica on No. 2,261 ; scale, m » 4*8 inches. 
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Bsme width for 1^ miles between Stanley island and the fliiore. After 
passing the Boca Chica steer to the N.E., so as to shot in Maiy islaiid 
by Milne island, and do not approach Stanley island within 3 cables, as a 
dangerous rock, showing only at about three quarters ebb and connected 
by a ledge with the shore, lays off its north-west point. MUne island 
just touching the eastern end of the islands connected with Strain 
island, bearing S. ^ E. is a good mark for running, and if working, when 
north of Milne island tack directly Mary island opens of it on the one side, 
and when Edith island is shut in on the other. The navigable channel at 
this point is three-quarters of a mile wide, and begins to turn to the eastward 
round the north end of Stanley island, narrowing to half a mile between 
Bay and Jean nette islands on the north, and a large flat rock, nearly always 
uncovered, and a little wooded island about a cable off Stanley island 
on the south ; following the channel, it bends back to the south-east, and 
continues of the same breadth between Ellen and Paley islands on the 
west, and the main land on the east, into Darien Harbour. 



tomt, a magnificent sheet of water extending for II 
or 12 miles, in a south-east direction as far as the village of Chapigana^ is 
formed by the junction of the Tuyra and Savannah rivers. The depth of 
vrater from Paley island as far as the mouth of the Savannah, a distance 
of 2 miles, is from 10 to 5 fathoms, beyond which there is not more than 
12 to 18 feet at low- water springs. The best place for anchoring is off 
the village of Palma, one mile to the southward of Price point on the 
south side of the Boca Chica, in from 7 to 10 fathoms, at about 3 cables 
from the shore. The Yaguila rock, showing at about half tide, lies off 
the mouth of the Savannah^ bearing East 1| miles from Palma point, with 
a good channel between it and Graham point, the west point of entrance 
to the river. The shores of Darien harbour are almost without excep- 
tion one continuous line of mangrove, with densely wooded hills of from 
100 to 300 feet high a short distance inland. Palma appears to be situated 
on the best spot, and has an abundance of fresh water. 

This harbour, with its extensive rivers, in the hands of an energetic 
people who would cultivate the soil, would soon become valuable. 
Every tropical produce of the western hemisphere could be grown, 
mahogany can be had in abundance, the palm and india-rubber tree 
also ; maize, rice, sugar, coffee, cocoa, yams, plantains, grow almost wild. 

The climate, like most tropical ones, has its rainy and fine seasons, 
the former commencing in May and lasting till November, accompanied 
by the usual lightning, thunder, and winds of the West Indies ; the other 
six months of the year fine ; and with common care the country is 
healthy.* 

* See Bemark Book of Mr. G. H. Inskip, Master B.K., 1854. 
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the Santa Maria of the Spaniards and Buccaneer^ 
riiea in lat. T^ 4(/ N. and enters Darien harbour near the village of Chnpi- 
gana. Twenty miles from this point, near the junction of tlie river Chu- 
cnnaquoi are the ruins of the old Spanish fort of Santa Maria, near 
which were the gold mines worked by the Spaniards in the 17th century. 
The river is described as being navigable 6 miles beyond the town, '^ abreast 
which it was reckoned to be twice as broad as the river Thames is at 
London. The rise and fall of the tide there was two fathoms and a half." 
The river Chucunaque rises in lat 8° 50' N., westward of Caledonia bay 
on the Atlantic ; its course appears to have been the favourite track of the 
Buccaneers from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Captains Coxon, Harris, and 
Sharp, with 330, men in April 1680, started from Golden island in Cale- 
donia bay, and on the second day reached the head of the river, which 
they describe " as so serpentine that they had to cross it every half mile, 
sometimes up to their knees, sometimes to their middle, and running with 
a very swift current." 

On the 5th day 70 of them embarked in canoes, but " the men in the 
canoes found that mode of travelling quite as wearisome as marching, 
for at almost every furlong they were constrained to quit their boats to 
launch them over rocks, or over trees that had fallen athwart the river, 
and sometimes over necks of land." Early on the 8th day they reached 
Tavisa, which is 15 miles from Santa Maria, at the junction of the river 
of same name, now the residence of the principal authorities of the pro- 
vince ; hero they halted to prepare for the attack on the fort. " They 
also made paddles apd oars to row with ; for thus far down the river, the 
canoes had been carried by the stream, and guided with poles ; but here 
the river was broad and deep." On the morning of the 10th they attacked 
and carried the fort without gaining the expected amount of plunder 
although a Buccaneer says,^ " we examined our prisoners severely."* 



THe BAVAXVAB &IVBX, the One generally preferred for the proposed 
junction of the oceans, rises in lat. 8^ 44' N., and a few miles from its 
source meets the river Lara, where the bottom is level with the half-tide. 
From this point the depth increases, 3 fathoms, low water being found 3^ 
miles to the southward, and from thence to the mouth, a distance of 12 
miles, the depth varies from 9 to 2 fathoms over a soft muddy bottom. 
The navigable entrance is nearly a mile wide between Graham point and 
Haydon bank, and the shores are low mangrove land, skirted with liills from 
two or three hundred feet high, within two miles of the banks. H.M.S. 
Virago anchored in 3^ fathoms, one mile to the north-east of Graham 
point. It is high water, full and change, in Darien harbour at 4h. 



* Barney's Yoyages, vol. iz., chapter is. 
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and the spring rifle is said to be 24 feet. The tides in the narrowB ron 
*proportionall7 strong, and great care should therefore be taken. 



JOBS mfljnCy a dangerous shoal, in the centre of which ia the 
.Trollope rock with only 2 feet water, lies in the £ur way of ships bound 
to Panama from the southward, being 16 miles from Garachin^ point and 
9 from Galera island (see page 413), the south-eastern of the Pearl islanda. 
The shoal is one mile long by about three-quarters broad, with 3^, 5, and 
6 fathoms close to the rock, and 7 and 8 fathoms on its outer edge, yesa^ 
should not approach it within the depth of 10 fathoms. It is eauly 
avoided either by keeping on the main shore until Garachin^ point bears 
to the southward of East, or by passing close to Galera island, which 
may be approached as near as 2 miles, taking care of the shoal patch 
and rocks off its southern side. 



The vmam& xssbAirBB) also known by the names of Islas del Bey, 
Islas del Istmo, and Islas de Colombia, form an archipelago on the 
eastern side of the Bay of Panama covering about 450 square miles, and 
consisting of 16 islands and several rocks. Isla del Bey is the largest, 
San Jos6, Gonzales, Casaya, Saboga, and Pacheca are of secondary, and 
the rest of minor importance. There are from 30 to 40 fishing villages 
scattered about these islands, containing (1843) 1,941 inhabitants, chiefly 
engaged in the Pearl fishery, which is said to produce about two gallons 
of pearls a year ; the shells also form a lucrative article of commerce much 
inquired after by French vessels. 

These islands are low and wooded, the soil fertile, but not much cultivated ; 
most of them belong to merchants at Panama, who employ negroes to 
plant and cultivate them. The numerous cocoa nut groves, and bright 
sandy beaches, intersected by small rocky bluffs crowned with trees, give 
these islands a pleasant appearance. 



V AcnaCAf 8ABOOA, ana oowT ADOBA with the islets of Bartholomew 
and Chipre, are a group in the northern part of the archipelago, forming 
between them a good and capacious harbour, well suited as a dep6t for 
steamers. Saboga, the largest island, on the east side of which is a con- 
siderable village, has a reef extending 1^ miles to the northward, 
which, with Chipre to the southward, forms the western side of this 
harbour. Pacheca and Baitholomew being on the northern, and Contadora 
on the south-eastern side ; the latter island has 5 fathoms close to its 
north-east shore, which is low and well adapted for wharves.* 

This harbour is about 2 miles long by nearly 1 broad, with an average 



* See Plan of Pacheca, Saboga, and Contadora islands ; scale, m « 2*0 inches. 
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depth of 9 fmthoms ; it ]^» three entrances, each possessing a 5 fathoms 
channel, which may be used as best suited to wind and tide. The Pacheca 
channel lies southward of Pacheca, between it and the leef from Saboga; 
the Contadora is close round the northern end of Gontadora islet ; and the 
Saboga channel lies between that island and Contadora. It is high water, 
full and change, at Saboga island at 4h., the rise and fall being 14 feet. 

nzsaimovs. — ^Vessels using the Pacheca channel should pass within 
half a mile of the small island west of Pacheca, and stand to the southward 
until the centre of Bartholomew island bears E. bj S. ^ S. ; steer for it 
on this bearing until the northern islets off Saboga open westward of 
Saboga, bearing S. by W. ^ W., when the yessel maj haul to the southward 
for Contadora. If entering bj the Contadora channel, a ship should pass 
half a mile to the eastward of Bartholomew island and not stand to the 
westward before the nearest islets north of Saboga open northward of 
Saboga. These islets kept just open bearing W. by S. ^ S., leads 
through this channel. Care must be taken not to open them too 
much, as there is a 2 fathom patch to the north-east of Contadora to be 
avoided. 

Vessels from the eastward using the Saboga channel should pass half 
a mile eastward of Contadora, and continue standing to the southward 
until the outer islet on the reef south of Saboga opens southward of the 
same island, bearing E. ^ S. Steering on this course will clear the vessel 
of the sunk rock in this channel, which lies nearly one mile to the south- 
ward of Contadora, and when Pacheca is shut in by Saboga, bearing 
N. ^ W., you may stand to the northward, and run through the channel 
which is steep-to on both sides. 

If coming from the westward, close the islet of Catalina^ which lies 
about 1^ miles south of Chipre, to avoid the shoal off the latter island. 
From Catalina a N.E. by E. course should be steered for the north end of 
Chapera, the island next south of Contadora, until Pacheca touches Con- 
tadora, bearing N. by W. ; then steer N.N.W. ^ W. for a small hill on 
Saboga, taking care not to shut in Pacheca with Saboga until the north 
point of Chipre bears southward of west, and that it is shut in before the 
south point of Saboga comes on the same bearing, then stand for mid- 
channel as before. There is a channel northward of the sunk rock, off 
Contadora, but the southern one is the wider and better marked. If this 
harbour were used, a few buoys would greatly assist the navigation. 



and 9AJAMom lie next to the southward, there is a 4 
&thom channel between them, but the ground is foul and it should not be 
used ; a shoal with 13 feet lies one mile to the eastward of Pajaros, and 
to the southward the soundings are rocky and irregular. No vessel 
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should attempt the passtgei south of Chapera islandi between it and Ua 
del Bey. 



OABATA* ajLTOiTBTA, aad wmnMS with several islets and rock% are 
the largest Islands on what may l>e termed an extensive reef stretching oif 
from the nor^-west point of Isla del Rey, about 8 miles long by 5 broad, the 
passages between them being fonl with occasional strong tides. A shoal 
1^ miles loDg by three quarters of a mile wide, having only 9 feet water 
on its sboalest part lies nearly 4 miles to the eastward of the north point 
of Casaya. Caracoles and Cangrejo, small islets with foul ground around 
them, lie about 2 miles off the east point of Viveros. The whole of these 
islands should be avoided by vessels bound up the bay, by approaching no 
nearer on their western side than just to open San Jos£ eastward of 
Gonzales island (two large islands lying to the southward), bearing 
S. by E.; while on their eastern side, they should not open San Pablo, a 
smaU islet off the north-east point of Isla del Rey. 



r, the main island of the group, is about 15 miles long 
by 7 broad, with several peaks on it, the highest being about 600 feet 
above the sea. Numerous islets, having deep water between them, lie <^ 
its western shore, extending 3 miles from the coast, but they should not 
be approached by strangers within the depth of 10 fathoms. Cooos 
point, its southern extreme, is a remarkable promontory jutting into the 
sea, 4 miles long by about one wide, its extreme cliff being crowned in 
1859 by an umbrella-like tree, which makes it conspicuous. East of this 
point is the fine bay of St. Elmo, with convenient anchorage in all parts, 
and a good stream of water at Lemon point, in the bight of the bay. 

The eastern shore has also islands off it, but they are steep-to, and may 
be approached within half a mile, with the exception of Canas island, at 
the eastern point, where there is a 3 fathom patch lying outside a sunk 
rock nearly 1^ miles from the shore ; this may be easily avoided by not 
opening the islet of Mong^, eastward of St. Elmo, until Pablo island 
opens eastward of Muerta, a small barren island lying about one mile 
to the eastward of this patch, bearing N.W. by W. 



I, the principal town of these islands, on the north side 
of Isla del Rey, is of some size, possessing a conspicuous church ; it is, 
however, badly situated, landing being difficult at low water. Two 
hills — ^the Cerro Congo and Cerro Yali — ^lie to the southward of it, the 
former being 481 feet high. Supplies are uncertain and dear, being 
generally all sent to Panama. Vessels having to lie at San Mignd 
should run in between Caracoles and Cangrejo, and anchor in about 6 or 
7 fathoms, when the church is shut in or behind Afuera, an islet lying off 



ibe town, bearing S.E. bj S. Care mut be taken, as the bottom ii 
inegnlar and rocks abundant. 



a small island, generaUj the first land made bj ressels 
bound to Panama, is 7^ miles to the south-east of Cocos point, like which 
it is remarkable for its umbrella tree. A cliff forms its southern side, 
sloping down to a beach on the north, and to the southward a reef runs 
off for nearly one mile. This island should not be approached within the 
depth of 10 fathoms, but there is a good passage between it and Cocos 
point, by using which the vessel will be clear of the San Jos^ bank. 



lies on the west side of Isla del Bey, with a broad deep 
channel between it and the islets before mentioned. It is about 12 miles 
in circumference, and has on its northern side two bays protected from 
the North by the islands of Senora and Senorita. These bays, called 
Ferry and Magicienne, were re-examined in 1858 as to their capabilities 
for a depot for steamers, and although not so good or so near to Panama 
as the harbour south of Pacheca, yet still have some advantages. They are 
divided by the little peninsula of Trapiche, off the east point of which is 
ft rocky ledge, terminating in a shoal, with 14 feet water, at a distance of 
nearly 3 cables from the point ; inside this, to the southward, there is a 
small anchorage in 4^ fathoms.* 

A large stream of water, found in full force in the month of April, at 
the end of what had been considered a remarkably dry season, runs 
into the sea on the western side of Magicienne bay. This bay, however, 
is small and shoal, without the advantages of Perry bay, which is one 
mile wide, and runs back for the same distance. Senora and Senorita^ 
including the shoal off their eastern side, are about one mile long, and lie 
nearly the same distance northward of Trapiche, with a 7 fathoms channel 
between, steep-to on both sides. 

TXBBO. — ^It is high water, full and change, in Perry bay at 3h. 50m.; 
the rise being 16 feet. The tide stream is not felt in the anchorage, but there 
is a considerable set off the island, the flood setting to the northward, and 
ebb to the southward, the latter being generally the stronger. 

BmaoTXOVB. — ^Vessels may enter on cither side of Senora and Seno- 
rita, taking care of the shoal to the eastward of them by keeping the 
eastern point of Gonzales island, a rocky peninsula, open of the point next 
north of it, bearing S.S.E., until the north end of Senora is shut in by 
Sx.:lorita, bearing N.W. by W. ^ W., and a look-out must be kept if going 
into Perry bay for the shoal off Trapiche. 

* See Plan of Ferry and Magieienne Bays ; leale, m -- 8*0 inchet. 
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JOBM lies 4 miles directly south of Gonzales, and is about 6^ miles 
long by 3 broad ; the summit forms a table land, said to be a considerable 
grazing ground. Nearly 2 miles south-east from the Iguana pointy the 
northern extreme of the island, is a large waterfall, running into the sea^ 
and forming an excellent watering place. On the south-east side of the 
island is a deep bay, but the swell sets in there with great violence. Off 
the southern point are a number of high rocks of singular and fantastic 
shapes, also lashed by a heavy surf ; this part of the island should be 
avoided. The western shore is bold and clifffr, with a small bay near the 
centre. 

9AMBJLam mocx is a dangerous sunk rock, with 12 and 9 fathoms 
alongside of it, lying near the centre of the channel, between San Jose and 
Gonzales, which otherwise is deep and clear. It is 1^ miles from Gonzales, 
and 2^ miles from San Jos^. The peak next south of the highest on Isia 
del Rey, just open southward of Coco island, one of the ouUying islets be- 
fore mentioned, bearing E. by N. ^ N., leads more than half a mile to the 
southward of the rock. Vessels should keep between the San Jos^ shore 
and this mark. 



forms with Lorenzo point, from which it is distant 
2 miles, the northern point of entrance to the Gulf of San MigueL Both 
these points are edged with reefs and outlying rocks, on which the sea 
breaks with great violence ; this fact, together with the proximity of 
the Buey bank, makes this part of the coast dangerous, it should therefore 
be avoided, even by small vessels. 



is a small but high island, lying at the edge of 
the shoal off the river Buenaventura, about 5 miles to the northward 
of Brava point ; 12 and 15 feet water are found on its western side. 
It was in this river that Dampier and his party in 1681, being prevented 
by the Spaniards from going by way of the Santa Maria or Chepo riversi 
sank their ship and commenced their journey to the Atlantic, which they 
reached in 23 days near the Concepcion cays, 60 miles westward of 
Golden island in Caledonia bay, having travelled 110 miles, creasing 
some high mountains ; but their common march was in the valleys among 
deep and dangerous rivers. Gorda point, bold and woody with 4 fathoms 
close to, lies 4 miles northward of the Farallon ; there is less swell after 
passing this point.* 

The VAJ'A&OB are two small rocky islets 4 miles from Gorda point, 
with 4 and 6 fathoms to the westward, but only 12 feet between them 

* Dampicr'f Yoyagef, toL i. 
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and the sbore. At these islets the 5 fathoms shoal commenoes, which 
continues in front of the coast round the hay of Panama as far as Pointy 
Cham£, on its western shore. 



U 2^ miles fron^the northern islet, has a low rocky 
point forming its south-west point of entrance. A 3 fathom channel 
was found into this riyer, extending 1^ miles from the point, beyond 
which it was not examined. The northern bank of the river is composed 
of mangroves, which continue, with the exception of the bluffs of the 
rivers Chiman and Chepo, as far as Panama, a distance of nearly 70 miles. 
Shag rock, a barren islet, frequented by birds, with shoal water round it, 
lies 2^ miles from this entrance. 



rova and BLAjAOVATt 7 miles from the river Trinidad, are high, 
wooded islets at tide time, but not at low water, being situated on 
the south-west edge of a large mud flat, which extends from the north 
bank of the river Trinidad. There is a depth from 10 to 12 feet water to 
the westward of them. 



OKXMAV, to the northward of these islands, is wide at the 
mouth, but shoal, being nearly dry at low water, with small channels for 
canoes. The entrance is well marked by the Mangue islets and the 
wooded blufls on each side. On the eastern side, under a hill, is the small 
town of Chiman. This was the spot to which Pizarro retired in 1525, 
after beating about for 70 days with much danger and incessant fatigue, 
without being able to make any advance to the southward. He was here 
joined by Almagro, and the following year they sailed again for Peru. 



% W. by N. 4 miles from Mangue islet, directly 
off the mouth of the river Chiman, is a flat level islet of small extent and 
about 60 feet high ; it has no trees, but is covered with a coarse prickly 
shrub ; is steep-to on all sides, and forms a useful mark to vessels bound 
up the bay for Panama, who need not go inshore of it. 



», 31 miles from Pelade, is described by Dampier 
as the most pleasant island in the Bay of Panama ; it lies off the mouth 
of the river Chepo, about 2 miles from the coast, and is one mile long by 
one-half broad, very fertile, being low on the north side, and rising by a 
gentle ascent towards the south, over which is a remarkable tree. This 
tree also forms an excellent mark to vessels bound up the bay; the 
southern point may be approached within a mile, but the other sides are 
shoal, a reef running off its northern point in the direction of the river. 
The coast between this island and Pelade is low river land with mangrove 
bushes. 
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lliere are several amall Bireams, the principal being the riTers Hondo 
and Corutu, bat both are shoal at the entrance. The land north of these 
rivers is of Aome devation. Column peak and Asses Ears, about 12 miles 
north of Chiman, and Thumb peak, at the west extreme of the range^ are 
conspicuous. 

Extensive mud banks, dry at low water, are found in front of this coast, 
stretching from 4 to 2 miles off the land ; outside these again the wat^r is 
shoal for some distance, and vessels standing towards the main should 
tack in 9 fathoms. 



extends some distance into the interior of the isthmas, 
having its rise near the head of the Savannah river. The entrance is to 
the eastward of Chepillo island, through a 10 feet channel, about 3 cables 
broad ; there is a small hill, with a cliff under it, on the eastern bank, 
which, if brought to bear N.E. ^ E., will lead through the deepest water. 
At the west bank of the river the mud flat recommences, and continues to 
Fetillo point, just to northward of Panama ; a shoal bank lies ia front of 
the flat, and vessels should stand no nearer than 6 fathoms between Che- 
pillo and Panama. 



a regular and formerly a well fortified citj, standing on a 
rocky peninsula, has a noble appearance from the sea ; the churches, towers, 
and houses, showing above the line of the fortifications, stand out from the 
dark hills inland with an air of grandeur to which there is no equal on the 
west coast of South America. It is rendered still more conspicuous by 
mount Ancon, a beautiful hill, 640 feet high, lying nearly a mile to the 
westward of the city, to which it forms a pleasant background ; on each 
side of Ancon are flat hills, with copses of wood and savanas, grassy slopes 
and wild thickets, while to the southward the cultivated islets of Flamenco 
and Perico complete the scene, which, as Dampier says, *' altogether 
<< make one of the finest objects that I ever did see, in America 
" especially."* 

The site of Panama has once been changed. The old city, built in 
1518, which was taken and destroyed by the Buccaneers undec Morgan in 
1673, stood at the mouth of a creek, about 4 miles north-east of the 
present town. The spot is now deserted, but well marked by a tower, 
which, together with an arch, two or three piers of a bridge, and some 
fragments of wall, are the only remains of a once opulent ci^. The 
tower, in the afternoon, is still a conspicuous object from the anchorage. 

The expectations formed of the modem city of Panama as seen from 



* See Plan of Fftnama Road, No. 1,544; 'scale, m •« 1*75 inches ; and Daxnpier^s 
Vojagef, voL i, pa|pe 179. 
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the 86% are by no means realised on landing. The principal streets ex* 
tend across the peninsula from sea to sea, intersected by the Calle Beal 
or Boyal street, which mns east and west, and has a quiet and stately, 
but comfortlessy air. Heavy balconies in the upper stories are but little 
relieved by the unglased grated windows, or any variety in the buildings. 

The houses, mostly in the old Spanish style, are of stone^ the larger 
having courts or patios ; the public edifices comprise a cathedral, five 
convents, a nunnery, and a college, but most of these are in ruins. The 
cathedral is a large, lofty, building, on the west side of the Plaza, but the 
structure is hardly worthy of its situation, the towers alone redeeming it 
from insignificance, and forming, in the distance, an ornament to the 
city. The fortifications are well constructed, but, like the rest of the 
town, in many parts are in ruins, the north-east bastion having fallen in 
1845 ; the south and west ramparts are still in good condition, forming & 
pleasant promenade. A great want is felt in Panama with regard to 
drainage. This is caused by neglect ; for the elevation of the peninsula 
on which the city stands, together with the great rise of the tide, oSen 
considerable advantages for cleansing the city, which duty at present is 
performed by the heavy rains of the wet season.* 

The gold discoveries of California and British Columbia, by increasing 
the colonization and developing the great agricultural resources of those 
countries, have effected a change in the fallen fortunes and grass grown- 
streets of Panama ; and comfortable inns and large well-stocked stores 
have been called into existence by the continuous transit of emigrants 
from Europe and the United States to San Francisco and Victoria. 

The suburb of Santa Ana, situated on the isthmus which connects 
Panama with the mainland, is almost as extensive as the city, though 
not so well built At its northern extreme is the terminus of the Panama, 
railway to Colon or Aspinwall, on the Atlantic, a distance (by rail) of 47 
miles. This railroad was only completed in January 1855, since which 
time the company has been constantly making improvements, until it ia. 
now one of the best appointed lines extant. Its gross revenue for 1857 
amounted to 272,000/. or 5,725/. per mile, produced at the following pro- 
portions per cent., viz., passengers 53^, freight 27, treasure 9|, mails 8}„ 
baggage 1^, miscellaneous ^.f 

TWULBWL — Some idea of the increasing trade of the isthmus of Panama, 
may be formed from the fact that in the first week of June 1860 no less than 
10 steamers arrived and sailed, — 5 from Panama and 5 from Colon — all of 
them being sea-going vessels, of between 1,000 and 2,000 tons. These 

* Voyage of H. M. S. Herald^ vol. i. 

t Remark Book of Captun Thomas Harrey, R.N., 1858 ; and Flan of Panama Bail- 
road, Ka 2,021 ; leale, » — 0*55 of an incli. 
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steamers, or others on the same lines, make regular s«ni«monililj trips 
direct from the isthmus to upwards of 50 diiFerent ports, in no less tiian 
15 distinct countries. To carry on this trade a large fleet of first-dass 
steamships is constantly employed, and few people, even among those 
engaged in the trade of the Pacific, have any idea of the amount of 
traffic these vessels bring to the isthmus. No less than 38 sea-going 
steamers, many of them registering from 2,000 to 3,000 tons, either arrive 
at or depart from the ports of Colon and Panama every month. 

The merchants of the entire west coast of America, from Britisii 
Columbia to Chiloe, receive their European mails and export all th^ 
•specie vi& Panama. These facts will show the importance of Uiis narrow 
neck of land. Every day the transit business increases, and promises 
^oon to restore Panama to her old position, so weU described by Damper, 
when she was the highway between Spain and her colonies in the Pacific: 
**' This is a flourishing city, by reason it is a thoroughfare, for all imp<»tBd 
or exported goods and treasure, to and from all parts of Peru and Chile, 
whereof their store-houses are never empty, l^he road is seldom or neirer 
without ships. Besides, once in three years, when the Spanish armada 
comes to Portobel, then the Plate-fleet, also from Lima, comes hither with tiw 
king's treasure, and abundance of merchant-ships, full of goods and plate ; 
at that time the city is full of merchants and gentlemen; the seamen are 
busy in landing the treasure, and the carriers, or caravan masters, em- 
ployed in carrying it overland on mules (in vast droves every day) to 
Portobel, and bringing back European goods from thence. The* the 
city be then so full, yet during this heat of business there is no hiring of 
an ordinary slave under a piece of eight a day ; houses, also chambers, 
hedBf and victuals, are then extraordinary dear.*** 

Bwy&xas. — ^Panama affords the usual supplies which are to be obtmned 
in tropical regions, but in 1857-8 -9 they were generally dear ; provisions 
of excellent quality may, however, be obtained from the United States by 
ships requiring them ; and, when time will admit of it, getting such firom 
the States is far preferable to purchasing in the markets of Colon or 
Panama, which in the above years were generally supplied with articles of 
an inferior quality ; biscuit especially will not keep in the hot climate of 
Panama. The United States squadron have all their stores and provisions 
sent across the isthmus. A store-ship as a depdt for that squadron was 
on her way from San Francisco to this port in 1859. The increasing 
importance of Panama as a central position from which to direct the 



* Dampier's dMeription, toI. L, page 179, of the arriTal of the Plate fleet will, in a 
great measure answer for that of the Mail and passengers to or from Califoniia, iceol- 
leeting that instead of "once in three jrears " it is once a fortnight 
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movements of {he Pacific Squadron, may render necessary a permanent 
depdt here, espeoiallj for receiving men and stores from England, and for 
. sending invalids home,* 

Water can be obtained at Panama from the tank of the U.S. mail 
steamers ; but it is cheaper at Taboga (see page 424), where it may be 
purchased at two dollars a ton. Coal may be bought here at times from 
the mail companies, but it is generally dear ; the cost of coal imported 
into Panama by way of Cape Horn being 16 dollars per ton, and by the 
railroad 15.t Consuls of all nations reside at Panama. 

The home value on most of the products of this country has advanced 
very much since the completion of the raihroad. Large quantities of 
Peru bark, balsam, cochineal, cocoa, coffee, hides, india-rubber, indigo, log- 
wood, oil (whale and cocoanut), sarsaparilla, vanilla, gold, silver, and 
hundreds of other commodities of the Pacific, seek a market via this 
great central route of the globe. In 1858, 142 vessels, of 22,034 tons, 
entered inwards, and 136, of 94,912, cleared outwards ; the value of 
imports being 11,373,424/., and of exports 2,468,203/. The population of 
the isthmus in 1843 amounted to 144,108 persons. Population of the city 
may be 10,000 in 1860. 

cgMMHTMi — ^The geographical position of the Isthmus of Panama, the 
absence of high mountains, and the vast extent of forests and other un- 
cultivated parts, tend to produce a hot and rainy climate, which never- 
theless, with the exception of a few localities^ as Chagres, Colon, and 
Portobello, is healthy and more favourable to the constitution of Europeans 
than that of most tropical countries. The most prevalent disease is 
intermittent fever, which makes its appearance during the change of the 
season ; remittent fever is less frequent, but generally proves fatal On 
board ship Panama is by far the most healthy place on the coast of Central 
America. Vessels of war have remained here many months at a times 
their crews continuing in a healthy state, excepting those men who had 
the will and opportunity to indulge in the vile spirit {aguardiente) of the 
country, which is cheap and easily procured. The yellow fever that 
existed at the Morro of Taboga in the early part of 1859 was confined to 
that spot, and, with few exceptions, the victims to it were men of drunken 
habits, and for this reason commanders should avoid giving liberty to 
their crews at Panama. H.M.S. Herald^ when employed on the survey 
of the Bay in 1847-8, never gave liberty, and although the men were 
constantly in the boats the crew were always healthy. 

The seasons are regularly divided into the wet and dry ; the former 
commences in the latter end of May and lasts till November. Slight at 

* Bemsrks of Capt Hanrey B.N., IS59. f ^^^t. Mag. for March 1860, p. 164. 
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firsts the rain gradually increases, and is tuELj established in Jane, ivhea 
it falls occasionally in torrents, accompanied by thunder and lightning; 
the air is loaded with moisture, and calms or light variable winds preraH. 
The temperature varies from 75^ to 87^ Fahr. ; still the atmosphere is 
oppressive, until cooled by the heavy rains and thunder storms before 
mentioned. About the end of June the rains are suspended for a short 
time ; and the occurrence of this phenomenon is so regular that it is looked 
forward to by the inhabitants, who call it the veranito (little summer) de 
San Juan, probably from its taking place almost simultaneously with the 
feast of St John (June 24th). In December the violent rains cease and 
the north-west wind sets in, producing an immediate change, and the 
climate now displays all its tropical beauties.* 

Dampier*s remarks on the climate of Panama are too true to be 
omitted : — " There are no woods nor marshes near Panama, but a brave, 
dry champaign land, not subject to fogs or mists. The wet season begins 
in the latter end of May, and continues till November. At that time 
the sea breezes are at S.S.W., and the land winds at North. The rains 
are not so excessive about Panama itself, as on either side of the bay ; 
yet in the months of June, July, and August, they are severe enough. 
Gentlemen that come from Peru to Panama, especially in these months, 
cut their hair close, to preserve them from fevers ; for the place is sickly 
to them, because they come out of a country which never hath any rains, 
but enjoys a constant serenity ; but I am apt to believe this city ia 
healthy enough to any other people.'*t 

vbtsIjIiO ponrr is a black rocky promontory with two small hills over 
it^ between which is a rivulet admitting boats at high water ; rocky ledges 
extend from this point for 1^ cables, and off their extreme a depth of 10 
feet may be found. The coast between this point and Panama forms a 
bay nearly three-quarters of a mile deep, the bottom being mud edged 
with a sandy beach. A great portion of this bay is dry at low water 
springs, yet at its entrance there is a depth of 8 feet. It is tenned £1 
puerto or port of Panama, and it is here that most of the minor trade 
of the Gulf is carried on, by means of bongos, large canoes made 
from trees of such dimensions that some of them formed from a single 
trunk have measured 12 tons. These canoes, though clumsy in appear* 
ance, are well fitted for the navigation of the Gulf, and bring most of the 
tropical productions of the isthmus to Panama.) 



• Voyage of H. M. 8. fferaH vol. i. f DtmpicT^s YoyagM, vol. i, page tas. 

% ^Sce enlarged Flan of Pttiaaa Bead. 
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\ only seen after half-ebby forms the southern horn of this 
bajy and the north-eastern point of the long rocky ledges that surround 
the eastern and southern shores of the peninsula of the city. They 
extend 3^ cables from the N.E. bastion, 5 cables from the S.E. bastion in 
«n easterly and 2\ in a southerly direction, forming a bay southward of 
Baey point, in which is easy landing after half-flood, on a sandy beach in 
front of the Monk's gate, one of the principal entrances to the city. The 
genei^al landing, howeyer, is round Buey point, at the market place on the 
northern side of the town. From the commencement of the suburbs on 
the southern side, another ledge runs off for nearly three-quarters of a 
mile, east of which are Los Hermanos, 3 black rocks visible at first quarter' 
ebb. Detached rocks, with 3 and 7 feet water between them, visible only 
at low water springs, lie off the south-east extreme of the rocks the outer 
one being 3 cables from the reef. These ledges, composed of rock with 
sand patches between, although now irksome and often dangerous to 
boats, afford every facility for erecting substantial piers and improving 
the port. As yet (1859) there is no attempt at works of this descrip- 
tion, but the daily increasing trade must produce these necessary 
improvements. 



ouzvHA pomr, to the south-west of Panama, is the northern extreme 
of a large round hilly point, which forms the western side of Panama road. 
Between it and the town are the mouths of the Grande, Arena, and Falfan, 
smaU rivers, with cultivated banks. The water on this side of the road- 
stead is shoal as far as Tortola and Tortolita islands, which lie 2 miles to 
the southward of Batele point, the south extreme of the hilly point above 
mentioned. One mile W. by S. ^ S. of the same point is Changarmi island, 
surrounded by the Pulperia reefs, tihile to the south west are Bri^ya 
and Yenado points, rocky and projecting, with the outlying islets of 
Cocovi and Cocovicita. Although these dangers are mostly above water^ 
yet this part of the bay of Panama should be avoided. 



9BUCO and VKAMBVCO, with the Outlying rock' of San Jose, are a 
group of islands forming the south side of Panama road. Ilciiao and 
Cnlebra, the western and southern parts of Perico, are connected with it by 
an isthmus of beach and rocks; but at high water these present tlie appear- 
ance of three islands. Perico is the head quarters of United States mail 
steamers, the bay on its northern side forming a convenient anchorage, 
while on the isthmus, which is sandy on that side, steamers of 2,500 tons 
have been easily beached. Vessels using this anchorage after passing 
Flamenco should keep close round the north end of Perico, and anchor 
when the isthmus opens. Large vessels drawing over 20 feet may coal 
at Perico by passing west of the group at half tide, with Ancon hill. 
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(which on that bearing makes like a cone) just open of Ilefiao, N.N.W., 
pass about a cable's length from Ilenao, and anchor off its north- 
west end in 24 feet, when Perico opens. In bodi cases attention most be 
paid to the time of tide. The passage between Perico and Flamenco is 
shoal, and should not be used, but that between Flamenco and Son Joe& 
is deep, and the islands steep-to. 



a patch of conical rocks, on the eastern ridge of the 
road, with only 12 and 15 feet on them, surrounded bj 3^ and 4 fathoms^ 
lie E. bj S. 2^ miles from the S.E. bastion. These rocks are awkwardly 
placed, lying in the track of vessels standing for the anchorage, keeping 
their luff with the land breeze. The Hermanos rocks, on with the hill 
between the rivers Grande and Falfan, bearing W. by S., will dear 
them, the ship passing to the northward, and the Cathedral towers kept 
open eastward of Ancon hill, bearing N. W. by W. ^ W., will lead the ship 
to the southward. It is a favourite fishing place, and vessels should 
avoid canoes seen in that vicinity, as they are probably fishing on the rocks. 

•v&VBni &OOX8, a dangerous reef, lying one mile to the north-west of 
the DanaTde, 6 cables long by 3 broad, have a rock awash in their centre, 
with 6 and 9 feet around it, and outlying patches of 12 and 14 feet. The 
railroad flagstaff on with the centre of Ancon, bearing W. ^ S., will lead 
to the northward of them in 16 feet, but this passage should not be used at 
low water springs. Hermanos rocks, on with a round peak over the Rio 
Grande, clears them in passing to the southward in 18 feet. 



rocMMR and TABOOA uocxB are 2 sunken rocks, with only 6 feet 
water on them ; the former has a red buoy, with Btaff and flag on it, and 
lies nearly one mile E. \ N. from the S.E. bastion ; the latter lies a little 
more than 2 cables to the south-west of the buoy, with 16 feet water 
between, and 12 feet inshore of them, but no stranger should attempt U> 
pass west the Knocker buoy. 



18. — It is high water, full and change, in Panama at 3h. 23m. 
The springs range from 18 to 22 feet, and the neaps from 6 to 10 feet. 
The ebb sets South from 1 to 1^ miles an hour, and is stronger than the 
flood, which runs to the north-west. A long swell which occasionally 
sets into the road always ceases with the flowing tide. It has been 
remarked by the officers of the U.S. Pacific mail steamers that there is 
more rise in the small bay north of the town, and also in their own 
anchorage off Perico, than in the more open parts of the road. 



lOTZOWB. — Sailing vessels bound to Panama should endeavour to 
get within 3 or 4 miles of Chepillo island, especially between December and 
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and June, and so have all the advantages of the prevailing northerly wind- 
From this point Ancon hill will be seen, and should be kept a little on the port 
bow, as the wind hauls to the westward on approaching Panama. Vessels 
drawing over 18 feet should pass south of the Dana'ide rocks, by not 
bringing San Jos^ on with the west point of Taboga (the largest of a 
group of islands about 9 miles south of Panama), bearing S.S.W.,until the 
cathedral towers are open to the eastward of Ancon. Having passed the 
Danaide the ship is fairly in the road and may anchor according to her 
draft ; if no more than 18 feet she may have Tortola just shut in by 
Ilenao^ bearing S.S.W. ^W., and San Jos6 open east of Taboguill% the 
eastern of the group above mentioned. Larger vessels drawing 24 feet 
may come-to north of Perico, with the peak of Urava, the centre of tho 
Taboga group, on with the East point of Flamenco, bearing South, taking. 
care not to open Changarmi northward of Perico. If it is necessary 
to work up the road to an inshore berth, tack on the western side just 
before Perico and Flamenco touch, and in standing to the eastwieurd do not 
open San Job6 of Taboga island. 

Vessels drawing 14 feet may pass north of the Danaide and south of the 
Sulphur rocks, with the Hermanos rocks on with right side of the peak, 
between the rivers Grande and Falfan, then San Jos6 on with the peak of 
Tabognilla bearing S. ^E. leads between the Sulphur and Knocker rocks, 
and they may anchor north of the buoy in 16 feet, keeping it between 
Perico and Flamenco, with Gabilan, a rocky peninsula west of the town^ 
just shut in by the S.E. bastion. During neap tides they may anchor 
stiU farther to the N.W.* 

Panama road, although shoal, may be considered secure ; the ground 
being muddy holds well. A sailor, resident in Panama for five years, 
remarks, that during that time there was no known case of a vessel being 
driven from her anchor ; and with good ground tackle and common pre- 
caution a vessel might lie there all the year round with one anchor down. 
Attention to the tides and soundings of the roadstead will enable a vessel 
to lie close in at times for the discharge of cargo. The U.S.S. St. Marys^ 
drawing about 17 feet, lay at anchor during the neap tides inside the 
Knocker buoy.f 



TABoaA n&AVBv with those of Urava and Taboguilla form a 
pleasant group of islands, about 4 miles long by 2 broad, lying 9 miles to 
the southward of Panama. Taboga, the highest and largest, 930 
feet above the sea, is well cultivated, with a considerable village on 
its north-east side. To the northward of the village is the Morro of 



• BemarkB of Mr. Thomas A Hull, Master RN., 1858. f Naut Mag. fbr 1856, p. 839. . 
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TabogSy a small hill, connected with die main island hj a low, sandj 
isthmus, coTered .at high water. This place is the head-^inarteni of the 
Pacific Mail Company, who hare here a steam factory and coal store6» 
also a gridiron^ 800 feet long, on which H. M. S. Magicienne, a Tessel of 
1,255 tons, was repaired in 1858. 

Vessels visit Taboga from Panama to procure water and supplies, both 
of which are more readily obtained than at the city. Water can be pro- 
cured from the Company's tank at 2 dollars per ton. The anchcnrago 
formed by the Morro is convenient, being about 3 cables from the shore 
in 10 fathoms with the peak of Urava on with high cliff of Taboga and 
the church from S.W. ^ S. to West. Vessels coaling at this island should 
avoid giving liberty to their crews. In 1859 H.M.S. Alert suffered 
severely from a fever contracted through the excesses of her men while 
at the Morro. Ships that have not given liberty have felt no bad eficcts 
after visiting this dep6t. 

Urava is a small, lofty island, separated from Taboga by a narrow and 
shoal channel ; off its southern extreme is the small islet of Terapa. 
"Taboguilla, 710 feet high, also well cultivated, with some islets off its 
rsouth-west extreme, forms the north-east island of the group, with a wide 
and deep channel between it and Urava, in the centre of which is a sunk 
rock with 8 and 14 fathoms close to ; it is easily avoided by closing either 
island, both being steep-to, or vessels may pass south of it by keeping 
the isthmus of the Morro open, bearing N.W. by W. J W. Faralloo, 
a small islet, also lies in this channel, but it is steep-to with 1 1 fathoms 
between it and Taboguilla. 

Th9 COAST, from Bruja point to Cham6 point, a distance of 46 miles, 
forms a shoal bay, with several outlying banks and rocky islets, and vessels 
bound to Panama should keep near the islands of Taboga, and not approach 
^his shore within the depth of 5 fathoms. Vique cove, in which is a small 
Ullage, is 5 miles from Bruja point. About one mile to the north-east 
of Vique is a lofty treble-peaked hill, called Cerro de Cabra, forming a 
conspicuous object to vessels bound to Panama, and frequently mistaken 
for Taboga by those coming from the eastward. Vacamonto point, Uie 
western side of Vique cove, forms the only break in the mud flat which 
lies in front of this land, extending nearly 2 miles from the shore. 



% at the head of which is a small river of the same name, 
is nearly filled up by large banks, of which the largest is the Cabra spit, 
lying in the middle, with Tabor isle on it. On the southern side is Chami 
point, a singular, low, woody promontory jutting into the sea, 5^ miles 
long by half a mile broad. Between this and Cabra spit is a convenient 
harbour, 2 miles in length by about three-quarters of a mile in breadth. 
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with from 8 to 8 fathoms water in it, and from 16 to 18 fiset, doie to 
the beach of Gham^ point. To the north-west of the ri^er is a high range 
called Sierra Cap^ro^ and to the southward are the Cerro Cham^ a group 
of wooded hills.* 



is a small rocky islet, 2^ miles to the north-west 
of Taboga, with a rock above water, lying about half a mile to the north- 
ward of it. Melones is steep-to, but vessels should be careful not to pass 
to the westward of it. Cham£ island, with the Perique rock, are of a 
similar nature, situated about the same distance southward of Taboga. 
Yalladolid is a large rock, nearly 2 miles to the south-west of Chamf 
island, with 9 and 10 fathoms close to it. 

OTOQVB ana BOVA, with Estiva island and the Redondo rock, lying 

6 miles to the south-east of Cham£ point, form a group similar but some* 
what smaller than Taboga and Taboguilla, being cultivated, and having a 
considerable village called La Goleta, in the bay on the western side of 
Otoque. Anchorage, in from 10 to 14 fathoms, may be found in any part 
of this group, and all dangers are above water. Both islands are high 
and peaked, forming good land-marks to vessels using this side of the bay 
of Panama. 

VAXXTA BAT, large and open to the eastward, is nearly 20 miles 
across, lying 45 miles to the south-west of Charn^ point. The coast between 
is a continuous beach, called Playa Grande, in front of a low wooded 
bank. A depth of 4 and 5 fathoms is found about 2 miles off this beach, 
except S.S.E. ^ E. of the Cerro Cham^ where there is only 4 fathoms nearly 

7 miles from the land, the bank extending from that to Cham£ point. 
Vessels from Parita bay should shape a course to pass about 2 miles to 
the southward of Bona until Taboguilla is nearly touching Otoque, bearing 
N. by E. ^ E., when they may steer up the bay inside, but nearer to the 
islands. 

The mud-flats are found again on the western side of Parita bay, the 
coast being a low mangrove shore, intersected by the mouths of no less 
than 5 small rivers ; the land to the westward is also low with several 
hummocks. At Liso point on the south side of the bay the hard bank 
with sandy beach in front again commences and continues as far as Cape 
Mala a distance of 38 miles, the coast trending to the south-east. 

lavAVA iBiiAVBt a little higher than the adjacent coast, and thus 
forming a conspicuous object, lies about 9 miles to the northward of Cape 
Mala. A ledge extends about 3 cables from its southern and also from 
its eastern point, but otherwise the island is steep-to with 15 fathoms in 



* 5m Flan of Chsmi bay; teak m « 2*0 
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tbe channel betiween it and the main. It is high water, full and change^ 
at Igoana island at 4h«; the rifle and fall being 15 feet. The flood aeta 
the northward and the ebb to the soath-east^ the latter being considerablj 
the stronger, especially between December and June. 



I «'^'''-^, which forms the western point of entrance to the gnlf 
of Panama, is a low but clifij point with outlying rocky lodges, haying 
deep water close to, them. The land from the north-west slopes gradually 
down to the sea at this point from a considerable distance, making the 
eiact cape difficult to distinguish, unless the breakers are seen. On 
opening the gulf round this a strong southerly set is generally experienced, 
especially in the dry season. 



vo»TB and soimi VBAi&as are two low bturen islets, lying 
N.N.W. ^ W. and S.S.E. ^ E. about 2 miles from each other and 11 
to the south-west of Cape Mala. There is a reef about a cable off the 
north-west point of southern islet^ but with that exception they are steep 
to, having from 20 to 30 fathoms within half a mile of the rocks ; this 
makes them dangerous in the thick squally weather of this coast to 
vessels keeping under the land of Cape Mala to avoid the currents 



Moa&o PVXBCOB. — The coast from Cape Mala trends sharply to the 
westward, and continues low as far as Guanico point, a distance of 
22 miles. From this point it gradually rises for 7 miles to the Morro 
Pjuercos, a lofty headland which forms the commencement of a range of 
high coast land. A 3-fathom patch lies about 3 miles to the north-east of 
the Morro, and 4 miles to the westward is a reef of rocks above water 
lying 1 mile from the shore. To the north-east of Guanico point is an 
open bay, into which two small rivers, the Tomosi and Juera, empty 
themselves. There is a patch of rocks close to the shore in the north-west 
part of this bay> and another off Raia point at its eastern end. 



lTO vonrr, a bold headland at the termination of the high 
land, of which Morro Puercos is the commencement, is 27 mUes to the 
westward of the Morro. The water off this coast is deep close to the 
rocks, no bottom being found with 100 fathoms within 3 miles of the 
shore. Five miles to the north-west of Mariato point is Naranjas island, 
a rugged and rocky, but wooded, islet lying about half a mile to the 
westward of a bluff, to the northward of which the low land again com- 
mences, the coast trendixig to the northward towards the great bayo^ 
Montijo. Mariato point is a good landfall for vessels bound to Panama 
from the westward, as by keeping under this land they will avoid the 
southerly set out of the Gulf. 
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ly a fftToarite rendezvous of the Buccaneers, and 
now much frequented bj whalers, lies 880 miles W.S.W. from point 
Mariato. It is high on the western side, being visible from a distance of 
20 leagues, and is about 13 miles in circumference. Its southern side^ 
which has not been examined, consists of steep rugged cliffi, rising 
abrupdj from the sea. The northern coast is indented into small bays 
with rocks and islets lying off them.* 

•«ppiies. — Grood water is plentiful and easily procured. Fish are abun- 
dant, and wild pigs numerous. The cocoa-nut trees, formerly so plen- 
tiful^ have been cut down for fuel, and few remain that are accessible 
without some trouble. 

Obatiuun Bay is on the north-east side of this island, having anchorage 
in about 14 fathoms half a mile from the shore, with Conic island off the 
eastern horn of the bay quite open of the land, bearing E.N.E., and the 
sandy beach in the bight of the bay, near which is the watering place^ 
S. by E. This bay is open to the north, prevalent winds are south and 
S.W., with occasional squalls from the N.E., these, however, are of short 
duration. 

^wnaiBr Bay, about one mile to the westward of Chatham bay, is by no 
means such a good anchorage, having deeper water, and the heavy swell 
which occasionally rolls in makes the landing difficult. A small rugged 
rock lies off the mouth of the bay, about half a mile from Swain point, 
on the southern shore. Off Lionel head, the western part of the island, 
are the Wafer islands, 2 islets about a mile from the shore. 

TiM TiDBa at this island require attention. It is high water, full and 
change, in Chatham bay at 2h. lOnu ; the rise and fall being 16 to 18 feet. 
The ebb sets to the East at the rate of 4 or 5 knots ; the flood, which is 
weaker, sets to the West. The current off the island is strong and 
irregular, but generally setting to the north-eastward at the rate of 2 
knots. 



OBSBBWATIOW8. — The navigation of the approaches to 
the Gulf of Panama, situated as they are in the region of the doldrums, 
with the land of Central America considerably affecting the northern 
trade ; and between that port and the Galapagos islands, becomes to a 
vessel unaided by steam one of the most tedious, uncertain, and vexatious 
undertakings known to the sailor. Steam power will considerably 
simplify these difficulties, but the experiences of a sailing vessel may 
materially assist the navigation of the auxiliary screw steamer in this 
portion of the Pacific. 



* See Plan of Cocos Island on No. 1,936 ; scale m » 2* inches. 
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m. — The winds between GnaTaquil and Cape Corrienies hava 
already been described at page 993. Between CSape Gonientes and Panama, 
the prevalent winds are from the northward and westwaard, with frequent 
squalls and wet weather from the soath-west between the months of Jnne 
and December. 

Ijn the Gulf of Panama the winds are regulated bj the seasons ; the 
prevalent wind, however, is from the northward. In the fine season, 
commencing in December, these winds are regular and constant, bringing 
fine drj weather. To the southward of the gulf they blow much harder, 
and off the coast of Yeragua a double reefed topsail breeze in January 
and February is not uncommon. In April and May the northerly winds 
are less regular, and have more westing in them, with calms, light sea, 
and land breezes, with occasional squalls from the south-westward. In 
June the rainy season sets in, and the southerly winds become stronger. 
Still the old north«west wind is mostly found after noon, and vessels 
sailing from Panama at aU seasons will generally have a fair wind until 
south of Cape Mala. 

Between the GaUlpagos islands and the coast, westward of the meridian 
of 80^, and southward of the parallel of S^ N^ the winds are between 
south and west all the year round, and except between the months of 
February and June they are of sufficient strength and duration to make 
the navigation easy ; but northward of lat. 6°, between 80° and 1 IQP W.^ 
is a region of calm and doldrums, accompanied by rains and squalls of a 
most vexatious description. The weather met with can hardly be belter 
illustrated than by the fact that in May 1848 H.M.S. Herald^ in her 
passage towards the Sandwich Islands, although towed for 6 days as far 
west as 9ff* 20^, still took 40 days from Panama to 1 \(f W., owing to 
keeping between the parallels of 8" and 10° N., and in March of the 
following year, in the meridian of 87% and the lat. of 8^ N., only made 
80 miles in 9 days. 



I. — The Gulf or great bay of Panama, formed by South 
America on the East, and Central America on the North, is also subject 
to varying currents, partly caused by the peculiar formation of the land, 
and apparently influenced in turns by the Peruvian or Mexican streams, 
according as the relative strength of each predominates. Thus Malpelo 
island is surrounded by a strong current, having much the appearance of 
breakers. Here Colnett found the current setting strongly into the gulf 
N.E. by £. at the rate of 2^ miles an hour, while other navigators 
describe them as running violently in the opposite direction. That these 
varying statements should be equally correct is not at all incompatible, 
considering the position of the island amidst conflicting winds. This 
uncertainty is another embarrassment to the navigation between Panama 
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Bod the GraUpagos. A steady ennent, howeyer, lias generailj been fonnd 
to set to the n<H*thward after passing Cape San Lorenzo, extending off 
shore for about 60 miles. This stream runs along the coast of the 
continent, round the Bay of Pansma, and then sets with considerable 
force, especiaUy in the dry season, to the southward down the western side 
of the bay. After passing Cape Mala it meets the Mexican current from 
the W.N.W. and thus causes the numerous ripplings and short uneasy sea 
so often met with at the entrance of the Gulf. This troubled water will 
be found more or less to the southward, according to the strength of the 
contending streams. 



L — ^From the foregoing it will be seen that the passage from 
the southward into the Gulf of Panama is easily made during the greater 
part of the year, by keeping about 60 miles from the coast north of Guay- 
aquil, and after crossing the line shaping a course for Galera island, at 
the same time taking care, especially in the dry season, to stand inshore 
with the first northerly winds. By so doing vessels will most probably 
have the current in their favour along the coast ; whereas by keeping in 
the centre or on the western side of the gulf, a strong southerly set will 
be experienced. 

After making Galera and clearing the San Jos4 bank, the navigation 
between the Pearl islands and the main is clear and easy, with the advan- 
tage of being able to anchor, should the wind fail and the tide be against 
the vessel. As a rule, this passage should be taken, but with a strong 
southerly wind, the navigator is tempted to run up the bay, in which case 
he should still keep on the western shore of the Pearl islands, where 
anchorage and less current will be found should the wind fail, an event 
always to be expected in these regions. 

Vessels bound to Panama from the northward should make the island 
of Hicaron, which lies about 50 miles to the westward of Point Mariato, 
and from this endeavour to keep under the land as far as Cape Mala. If 
unable to do this, let them push across for the opposite coast of the 
continent^ when the current will be found in their favour. On getting 
to the eastward of Cape Mala the safest plan is to shape a course for 
Galera island and to use the eastern passage. At the same time, if tempted 
up the gulf by a fair wind, vessels should endeavour to get on the western 
coasts of the Pearl islands, which have the advantages already explained. 

The great difficulty, however, is the passage out of, or rather, from the 
Bay of Panama. Pizarro, the first man who attempted this, in November 
1525, after beating about for 70 days was forced to return to the river 
Chiman, on the eastern side of the bay. The best plan for all sailing 
vessels, whether bound north or south from Panama, is to push to the 
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southward and gam the S.E. trade ; bj 00 doing they wiU not only a^oid 
the doldrums and vexatious winds before described, bat will have the 
additional advantage of salubrious weather, with the sea at a temperatore 
of 75'' instead of 83'' Fahrenheit The passage to the northward has 
been made bj keeping close in shore after passing Cape Mala^ and 
navigating by the sea and land breezes ; but this should only be attonpted 
by vessels that are well found and manned, unless they are bound to the 
ports of Central America, when it is their only route. 

The following directions, the best for sailing vessels, are chiefly by 
Lieutenant Maury, of the U.S. Navy. 

From the Bay of Panama a vessel should make the best of her way 
south until she gets between lat. 5° N. and the equator ; on this course 
let her endeavour, if possible, to keep near the meridian of 80^ W. From 
this make a S. W. course if the winds will allow. Should the wind be S.W. 
stand to the southward, but if S.S. W. stand to the West, if a good working 
breeze ; but if it be light and baffling, with rain, the vessel may know 
that she is in the doldrums, the quickest way to avoid which is by getting 
South. 

From lat. 2^^ N., between June and January, vessels may stand off firani 
the coast to the westward, and pass northward of the GaUpagos islands 
taking care to keep to the southward of 6^ N. As far as 95^ they will 
have South and S.S.W* winds ; but after that meridian the wind will 
haul round to the southward, and vessels bound to the South Padflc may 
consider themselves fairly in the trade. Vessels bound northward, after 
passing the meridian of 100^, may edge away for the Clipperton rock ; 
after passing which they may push to the northward for the northern 
trade. 

Between February and June it is better to cross the line before 
pushing to the westward. This will generally take a week, which outlay 
of time, however, is far preferable to encountering the vexatious weather 
net in that season north of the Gal&pagos. In this route it must be 
remembered that southward of lat. 1^ N. the wind hauls to the eastward 
as you leave the coast, and in the meridian of 83'' it is frequently found 
eastward of South ; but at the same time, vessels in standing off before 
crossing the equator, must take care to avoid being driven to the north- 
ward of that latitude. In fact, there are few passages in which so much 
depends on the skill and experience of the pilot as in leaving the Bay of 
Panama. 

Vessels bound to the northward in the above season should keep south 
of the line until westward of 105** when a course may be shaped for 
l(f N. and 120^ W. in which track they will probably find the northern 
trade. 
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The above difficulties will be easily avoided by auxiliary screw steamers, 
which vessels may at once proceed to the starting points above mentioned. 
The best plan will be to steam for the meridian of 85^ W. on the 
equator, from which line a course may be shaped, according to their 
destination and season of the year. From that point their sails will be 
found to be as powerful as their engines. 

The following facts will show the singular advantage of even small steam 
power in these regions : There was in 1859 an indifferent, old, screw 
steamer, the Columbus^ belonging to the Panama Bailway Company, that 
had been running with great regularity for upwards of a year between 
Panama and San Jos£ de Guatemala^ a distance of about 1,020 miles, 
calling at Punta Arenas, Bealejo, La Union, and Acajutla^ both going 
and returning ; at each place discharging and receiving cargo and mails. 
Sailing from Panama on the 17th of every month, and returning to that 
port on the 6th of the following ; thus making the round in 19 days. 
It is estimated that it would take two months for a sharp sailing vessel 
under favourable circumstances to perform the same work. 
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Bird Island to Honolulu 


1 


6 


• 


• 












Buenaventura to Ta- 




















hiti 


fl 


• 


• 


4 


1 


48 








CUderato— 




















Cobija ... 


• 


• 


8 


4 












Valparaiso . 


1 


IS 


2 


10 












Callaoto— 




















Acapuico 


• 


• 


1 


. 22 












Chincha islands - 


S 


s 


• 


• 












Coquimbo - 


• 


• 


1 


7t 












Ouanchaco - 


• 


• 


• 


. 




• 








Guayaquil - 


• 


■ 


• 2 


6 




7 








Honolulu 


2 


88 


S 


81 




88 




i 


88 


IsUy ... 


• 


• 


1 


18 




• 




. 




Punta Arenas 


• 


• 


1 


20 












NukahiTa - 


• 


• 


1 


29 




22 








Panama - — | 


• 
• 


• 

• 


1 
2 


8t 
16 












Payta - 


2 


5 


• 


• 




5 








Petropaulski 


• 


• 


1 


42 












Realeio 
San Bias - 


1 


17 


• 


• 












• 


• 


1 


84 






4 


2 


82 


San Francisco 


• 


• 


1 


86 












San Jos6 de Guate- 




















mala 


• 


• 


1 


21 












Valparaiso - -| 


1 
1 


8t 
28 


• 

1 


18 


2 


16 








VancouTer island - 


• 


• 


1 


46 






1 


48 


Chincha islands to— 


















Callao - 


4 


2 


• 


• 






• 




Valparaiso - 


• 


• 


. 


• 


i 


18 


• 




Chiloe island (San Car- 


















los) to Valparaiso - 


• 


■ 


• 


• 


1 


6 


• 


• 


Goncepcion to— 


















Valparaiso • 


a 


2 


I 


2 


• 


• 


s 


2 


Valdiyia - • I • ( 


. I . 


• 


.1116 



* From Remark-book of H.M.S. Havamtah, 1859. 
I Passages made by sail and steam. 

[8.A.] 



t Passages made by steam only. 
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PAOmC PAISAOB TABLS. 



naoe. 






&. 


^£: 


Ha Of 


▲▼angc 


jyaof 


▲v«n«B 


VaoT 


knngb 


Kaof 


AvwMa 




%r 


in 


nouS' 


In 


%r 


In 


^SSt 


In 


rUkUnd bkndi to^ 


















Valdivia - 




• 




• 






I 


40 


VAlpmiao - • 




• 




t 






S 


SS 


AouutlA 


i 


"t 




it 






2 

• 


s 

• 


RmMo 


i 


si 




• 






• 
1 


19 


TaocooTtr • 




• 




49 






% 


• 


Valpaniao • 




• 




58 






• 


• 


French Printe ikoal 
to Honolula* - 




















• 




7 






• 


• 


OuAjaqailto— 
roniecm 


», 


. 




• 






I 


16| 


OaUp^M itkads 


1 


7 




• 






« 


• 


PtoaiDA 




• 




IS 






1 


8 




















Atacamcfl - 


4 


6 




• 




• 


• 


• 


OaayiiiM to— 
















Acuniko 


4 


19 




• 






• a 


Alteto - - - 


• 






6 






• 


» 


Mantlan 


ft 


3 




5 






• 


• 


SaqBIm 








• 






I 


10 


BMigkong to Sui FiBn^ 


■ 
















CiKO • . • 








• 


8 


5S 


• 


• 


Honolulu to^ 


















Bchring Knit - 








27 


S 


87 


• 


• 


Hilo Hawaii - - 








4 


• 


• 


■ 


• 


Hongkong - 








• 


• 


• 


1 


SO 


Hon (Ciqpe) - 








87 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Tahiti - . - 








27 


1 


84 


1 


28 


Petropaulaki 
Sanrranciieo 








29 


. d 


82 


• 


• 








15 


s 


82 


4 


IS 


Valparaiao - - 


1 


59 




58 


1 


50 


2 


67 


VancouTer ialand 








• 


s 


80 


1 


m 


Gape Horn to— 


















Concepcion • 
ValdiTia - 








SS 

• 






m 

1 


27 


Valpaniao - 


S 


si 




20 






1 


21 


Huaaco to Caldera 








8 






• 


* 


f Iilay to Chincha L - 
Iftapa tQ-» 








• 






1 


2 


Acajutla • 








• 






8 


2 


Fonieca 


i 


It 




• 






• 


• 


Juaa Fcnandti t^^ 


















C6ncepdc» - 


I 


7 




• 






• 


• 


Yalpaiaiw - ^ 


• 


• 


« 


• 






1 


4 


Maiatlanto^ 


















Ouaymas - - 1 


• 
• 


• 
• 




9 

4t 






2 

• 


11 

• 


Honolulu - 


• 


• 




81 


i 


18 


• 


* 


LaPai 


1 


6 




• 






» 


• 




• 


• 




• 


i 


27 


* 


tt 


SanBlai 


4 


2 




8 


s 


S 


8 


8 


Cape San Lucaa - 
Valparaiio - 
NaTiu(Fiji iilandi) 


1 

• 


5 

• 




8 
50 


m 


m 


• 
• 


a 


to Tonga'Tibu 


• 


• 
• 




• 


1 


7 


• 


• 


New Caledonia t<^— 










« 


^ 






Fijiiilandt - 


m 


• 




• 


1 


7 


• 


• 


Tahiti - - - 


• 


• 




44 


• 


• 


1 


28 


Valpaiaito - 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


I 


86 



* This ahoal ii 450 milci from Honolulu. f ftsiaget made by iteam only. 

% Fuiagei made by tail and iteam. 



PACmC PASSAGE TABLE. 
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December, 
January, 


Hsarch, 


June^ 

July, 


September, 
Octeber, 


Place. 


Vsbmsry. 


Augusi 


Novembor* 




















Vo.of 


kwenge 


Kcof 


Avenge 


Ko.of 


Avenge 


No. of 


Avenge 




Fassans 
noted. 


in 
Days. 


Fiasvei 
noted. 


in 
Days. 


Passara 
noted. 


in 
Days. 


PMsans 
noted. 


in 
Days. 


NukahiTE to— 


















Honolula - 






• 


• 


4 


18 


• 


• 


Tahiti - * - 






• 


• 


2 


7 


• 


• 


Otabeite or Tahiti to— 


















Honolulu - 






• 


• 




16 


1 


17 


Hawaii 






• 


• 




25 


• 


■ 








• 


a 




20t 


• 


• 




i 


19 


• 


• 




17 


• 


• 


Baiatea 


• 




* 


• 




. 


1 


U 


SanFranciBOO 






• 


• 




41 


• 


• 


Valparaiso - 






• 


. 




84 


1 


88 


Oralau to San Frandi co 






• 


• 




. 


1 


47 


Panama to— 


















Acapulco 


1 


29 


• 


• 




• 






Buenaventura 








8 




• 






Callao - - X 


i 


lOt 




9t 




29 

• 






CtKpe Horn • 








• 




58 






Fonseca 








12 




• 






Honolulu 








• 




47 






Nukahiva - - 








• 




81 






PayU ... 








25 




• 






PetropaulsU 








• 




90 






Punta Arenas - -f 
San Francisco 








s 

• 




54 


















Valpaniso - 




4S 


2 


89 




46 




88: 


VancouYer island - 








72 




70 






Paytato— 


















Callao - - - 








9 




28 






Guayaquail - 
NnkahiVa - • 


] 


k 


• 
• 


• 
• 




2 
19 




a. 


Panama 


— 


11 


• 


• 




■ 






Gulf of Peflas to Val- 












m 






paraiso - - - 






• 


• 




m 


1 


«t 


Petropaulski to— 

Behring Strait - 






















• 


. 




17 


• 


• 


Masatlan 






• 


• 




• 


1 


84 


Sitka - 






• 


• 




19 


• 


• 


Vancouver island 






. 


• 




• 


1 


28 


Cape Pillar to Valpa- 


















raiso ... 






1 


19t 




« 


• 


•- 


Pitcaim's island to— 


















Chincha islands - 






• 


. 




25 


• 


• 


Gambler island - 






1 


6 




• 


• 


• 


Otaheite 






1 


11 




• 


1 


14 


Valparaiso - 




S4 


• 


• 




21 


• 


• 


Punta Arenas to— 


















Fonseca 




• 


1 


5 




• 


• 


» 


Honolulu - 


• 




1 


48 




50 


a 


. 


Panama - - - 

i 


i 


«t 


2 
2 


IS 

St 




12 

St 


• 

1 


f 


Raiatea to Tongatibu 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


1 


7 


Realejoto— 
Fonseca 


















1 


4 


2 


1 




• 




• 


Isupa - - - 


1 


2 


. 


• 




■ 




• 


Panama 


• 


• 


1 


16 




• 




• 


Punta Arenas • -j 


• 
■ 


• 
• 


1 
2 


8 

2t 


• 


7 




• 

• 


t Passages made by steam only. 


t Patsag 


es made by sail ai 


id steam. 
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PACmC PAaSAGE TABLE. 



taiBItt 
Acspitlco 



MUTlTfimft 

Valparmiao 

8«i Fnndico 
Acapulca 
GumynMS 
Honolulu 
Cape Horn - 
Magdalenft \mf - 
Maitflan 
Monterey • 
Valranum - 

Sitka to- 
Honolulu 
San Franciico 
Queen Charlotte 
■ound - ^ 

San Jaai de Guatemala 



Acajutla 

Honolulu 
Singapore to— 

VancouYer island 
Sydney to — 

Cape Pillar - 

Tahiti ... 
Valparaiso to— 

Arica . - - 

Caldera 

Callao - - - 

Concepcion - * i 

Coquimbo - 
Honolulu 
Cape Horn - 
Huasco 

Islay . - - 
Juan Femandei - 
Nukahiva 
Pitcaims island - 
Punta Arenas 
San Bias 
San Francisco 
Cape San Lucas - 
Vancourer island • 

Valdivia to Concepcion 

Vancouver island 
Honolulu 
San Francisco 
Valparaiso - 



Kaof 



1 

1 
1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

4 
i 



8 
1 



in 
Di^Fa. 



^ 



9 

17 

6 

8 
SS 
77 

16 
80 
16 
57 
• 
14 

47 

S8 



69 



7 


10 


3 


7 




8 




15 




5 




45 


i 


89 



70 



1 
8 



1 
8 
8 



4 
8 



8 
1 



in 



.Julj. 



9 

4 

55 
17 



I4t 

5 

4 
10 



8 
40 



86 
19 
40 



58 



8 

8 



8 



1 
1 



1 
1 



•^ In ^ 




ICaor 



SO 
46 



16 



9 

4 

81 
80 



10 



1 

48 



81 



18 
64 



in 



1 
8 



1 
1 
9 

• 

1 
1 
1 
8 



8 
8 
I 
2 



8 

8 

4 



6 
S 



55 

18 
15 

• 

8 
16 

1 
55 



10 

8 

«t 
8 

39 

19 

• 

8 



43 



8 

81 
6 



t Passages made by steam only. 



f Passages made by sail ard- steam. 



TABLE OB POSITIONS" 



OR TRX 



COASTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



Place. 



Observation Spot 



Latitude, 
South. 



Lonffitude, 



Tides. 



H. W. 
F.&C. 



Rise on 
Springs. 



f Rio de Janeiro 
TMonte Video - 
JPoint Piedras - 
Cape San Antonio 
Medano point - 
Cape Conrientes 
Mogotes point - 
Ventana mount 
Gueguen river 
Bahia Blanco - 



EAST COAST. 










O r II 


t II 


h.m. 


Feet 


VilleMgnon islet well 
RatiSet .... 


22 54 40 


43 08 45 


3 00 


4 


34 53 20 


56 13 15 


Noon. 




Extreme of grass 


35 26 50 


57 05 11 






North extreme 


36 18 30 


56 45 51 






South-east summit - 


36 59 05 


56 40 43 


11 00 


6 


Eastern summit 


38 05 30 


57 29 15 


10 40 


7 


South-east summit - 


38 10 36 


57 30 35 






Highest summit 


38 11 45 


61 56 18 






Mouth .... 


38 36 00 


58 40 00 


9 55 


8 


Asuncion point 


38 57 30 


60 38 00 


8 57 


10 



* In the above Table the longitudes, as found by Captain Robert Fits Rov and the officers of 
the Beagle, with 15 chronometers, in the vear 1832-6, have been followed as far as Malpelo 
pointy at south entrance of Guayaquil gult ; from thence to Point Mariato, Panama Bay, they 
are by Cwtain H. Kellett, and depend upon the position of Panama. The former longitudes 
all depend upon the position of Rio de Janeiro (Villegagnon I.) which was assumed to be 
4^ 8' 45" W. of Greenwich; and whenever that position is altered the first part of this Table 
will change accordin^^ly. Cantain King, in his survey of a portion of this coast, assumed 
Rio de Janeiro to be m 43^ '5 0^', but although he differed in his starting point, his meridian 
dUstances by Monte Video, Port Desire, Port Famine, and San Carlos agreed with those of 
Captain Fits Roy ; all his longitudes therefore are 3' 45^^ farther east 

There is considerable discrepancy as to the longitude of Valparaiso : — 

o ' 

Fttx Hoy, as in the Table, finds it to be 

Beechey, from 19 observations of the moon*s transit (Naut Mag. 1838) 
Raper, in his discussion on longitudes (Naut Mag. 1839) 
Humboldt's long, of Callao, by transit of Mercury in 1802, and Fitz 
Roy's mer. dist ..►--.. 

Kellett by meridian disUnce from Panama, N.E. bastion, 79^ 31' 9" - 
Don Carlos Moesta, Director of the National Observatory at Santiago 
This last position is the result of the mean of 70 observations of moon's culminations and 
of stars made at the end of 1852 with the great meridian circle of the observatory at Santiagou 
The meridian distance between the observatory and Valparaiso being obtained by electric 
tel^raph. 

Under these circumstances, and as all the Admiralty charts and plans of South Americn 
from the Rio de la Plata to Quavaquil are graduated to Fitz Roy's longitude, it seema 
desirable for the present to leave the Table unchan^d. There is no error in it sufficient 
to aflEbct navigation, and therefore no harm can anse. ^ In the meantime it may be hoped 
that some more authoritative determination of the longitude of Rio de Janeiro will be made^ 
and that a fresh meridian distance may be measured between Panama and Chagres. 

It may be noticed that, taking King's longitude of Rio de Janeiro, Fits Roy's meridian 
distances, Beechey's Valparaiso and Moesta's Santiago* they would give a mean of 71^ 38' 0^' 
as the longitude of Fort San Antonio* at Valparaiso ; and it is not impossible that this 
longitude may hereafter prove to be very near the truth, 
t Points from which meridian distances were measuxed. 



71 
71 
71 


41 15 

39 20 

40 18 


71 39 15 
71 35 54 
71 37 13 
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TABUS or posmoifs. 











Tidea. 




Obiei iattoii SpoC 


South. 


LoDcitiide, 






Place 


H. W. 


BiaeoB 










F.&a 


SpriqgL 




EAST COAST- 


— t 












' " 


' * 


h.m. 


Feet. 


Bahia Blanco • 


Mount Hennoao summit • 


38 58 50 


61 39 45 


5 06 


12 


PwtBdmno * 
labjriDth band 


Argentino fort 


88 43 50 


6S 14 41 


600 


U 


Summit .... 


30 26 30 


62 02 36 


6 SO 


12 


Colorado riTcr 


Mouth .... 


39 51 40 


62 04 20 


400 


9 


Union bar 

6aa Blaa baiboor 


Indianhcad - . . 


39 57 30 


62 07 00 


3 10 


12 


Hog islet - . 


40 38 52 


62 09 00 


2 


12 


Raaapoint 
Bio Negro 


Summit over extreme 


40 52 10 


62 18 15 


1 




Main point ... 


41 02 00 


62 45 10 


11 00 


14 


Banncjalicad - 


Eastern summit 


41 11 00 


63 07 30 






San Antonio port - 


VUlarino point 


40 49 00 


64 53 55 


10 40 


28 


EI Fucrte 


Centre . - - - 


41 06 30 


65 10 30 






San Antonio Siam • 


Summit - - • - 


41 41 10 


65 12 10 






fian Joae port - 


Point San Quirooa extreme 


42 14 15 


64 27 10 


10 00 


30 


Valdet peniniula 


Norte point, QiffV extreme 
Delgada point, S.E. cliff - 


42 03 00 


68 47 40 


10 00 


20 


H 


42 46 15 


68 36 30 


8 30 


12 


Nuevo Gulf 


Point Ninfas, East cliff - 


42 58 00 


64 19 30 


7 00 


10 


Chupat riTer • 


Middle of entrance - 


43 20 45 


65 02 50 


5 30 


12 


CapeRaso 
Salaberria raef - 


Eastern summit 


44 23 40 


65 15 30 






Extreme rock ... 


44 25 00 


65 07 20 






Santa Elena port 


Spanish observatory 


44 30 40 


65 21 40 


4 00 


17 


Cape Dos Bahiai 


Summit over extreme 


44 56 30 


65 32 00 


3 20 


12 


Leones island - 


South-eastern summit 


45 04 00 


65 35 15 


2 10 


12 


Melo port 


Sugar loaf isbmd • 


45 04 10 


65 47 40 


3 40 


15 


Medranorocki • 


Centre .... 


45 10 00 


65 53 30 






Cape Arirtaaabal 
Salamanca peak 


South-east pitch 


45 12 45 


66 31 10 






Peak - - 


45 34 00 


67 19 30 






M urphr bead • 
Cape TnB Puntaa - 


Summit .... 
North-east pitch 


46 31 10 

47 06 20 


67 23 10 
65 51 00 


I 00 
12 50 




Cape Blanco - 


North-east summit - 


47 12 20 


65 43 30 


12 47 


18 


fDeaire port 


Spanish ruins ... 


47 45 00 


65 54 15 


12 10 


18i 


Sea Bear bay - - 


Observatory at south side 


47 15 15 


65 45 40 


12 45 


90 


Shag rock 


Centre - - - - 


48 06 SO 


65 53 30 






Cape Watchman 
Bellaco rock - 


Summit of Round Mount I. 


48 21 30 


66 21 25 


Noon. 


24 


Summit . . . - 


48 29 20 


66 12 15 


Noon. 


24 


Flat islet ... 


Centre .... 


48 48 00 


67 01 00 


Noon. 


25 


£an Julian port 


Deacngano head N.E. ext 


49 14 30 


67 36 10 


10 45 


30 


.. . •» «. 


ShoH monument 


49 15 20 


67 42 00 


10 30 


30 


Francisco de Paula, c. 


Extreme cliff - 


49 41 10 


67 36 00 






North point 
.SanU Crus riyer 


Extreme .... 


50 06 00 


68 03 30 






Keel point ... 


50 06 45 


68 23 30 


930 


40 


Coy inlet ... 


Northern head 


50 54 10 


69 04 20 


9 39 


40 


Cape Fairweather 
Oallegos river - 
Cape Virgins . 


Extreme - . . . 


51 32 05 


68 55 90 


9 00 


30 


Observatory mound 


51 33 20 


68 59 10 


8 50 


46 


South-east extreme - 


52 20 10 


68 21 34 


8 30 


42 to 36 



FALKLAND ISLANDS. 



West G^, Jason island 
Grand Jason - 
Gibraltar reef - 
Hope harbour • 
Sedge island • 
Port Egmont * • 



North- 

Summit .... 
White rock ... 
Hope point ... 
North-west extreme 
Settlement cove, Saunders L 



50 59 47 


51 04 30 


51 17 15 


51 20 51 


51 10 80 


51 21 00 



61 27 30 
61 08 57 
60 53 52 
60 40 14 
60 27 20 
60 04 00 



8 10 
7 30 



7 
11 



TABLE OP P08R1DM8: 
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Latitude, 
South. 


Longitude^ 
West. 


Tides. 


Place. 


Observation Spot. 


H. W. 


Rise on 








1 


F.&C. 


Springs. 




FALKLAND ISLANDS-coiif. 












O t M 


t tf 


h. m. 


Feet 


Cspe Tammr 


North cliff summit - 


51 16 50 


59 29 50 






White rock point - 


North-east extreme - 


51 24 28 


59 12 22 






Race point 


Extreme cliff ... 


51 25 00 


59 06 20 






Eddystone rock 


Centre - - - - 


51 11 80 


59 OS 15 






Gnie BougainTille - 
SaiTador port - 


North-east cliff 


51 18 00 


58 28 20 






Hut point ... 


51 24 00 


58 16 80 


8 10 


8 


Bfacbridehead - 


North cUff - 


51 28 00 


57 59 25 






Cape Carjsfort 
Volunteer point 
Uranie rocK 


North-east cliff 


51 25 40 


57 51 00 






Eastern extreme 


51 81 15 


57 48 40 






Centre .... 


51 81 45 


57 41 00 






fPort Louis 
Port WUIiam - 


Carenage ... 


51 82 20 


58 06 58 


5 


7 


Cape Pembroke lighthouse 


51 40 42 


57 48 00 


5 80 


7 


Stanley harbour 


Observation spot 


51 41 10 


57 51 80 


5 80 


7 


Fitaroy port 
Choiseul sound 


Extremeof East island - 
East cove Mare harbour - 


51 47 40 
51 58 52 


58 02 15 
58 27 08 


4 45 

6 00 


6 
6 


Lirely island 


Prong point ... 


52 06 15 


58 25 02 






Shaffrock 

Sea Lion islands 


Centre - - . - 


52 14 80 


58 89 42 






West extreme ... 


52 26 50 


59 09 87 






Beauchene islands - 


South extreme 


52 41 00 


59 05 00 






BuU road ... 


Summit .... 


52 20 50 


69 19 57 


6 00 


6 


Barren island - 


South-east extreme - 


52 24 86 


59 42 82 






Elephant cays - 


West extreme of W. cay - 


52 09 00 


59 52 52 


7 00 




Fox bay - - . 


Summit of E. entrance - 


52 00 50 


60 00 52 


7 00 


6 


Edgar port 
Port Albemarle 


Summit over south head - 


52 02 10 


60 15 10 


7 15 


6 


Albemarle rock 


52 14 20 


60 28 27 


7 15 


7 


Cape Meredith - 


Southern cliff ... 


52 16 15 


60 89 07 






Port Stephens - 
Gape Orford - 


East ent. point summit - 
West summit ... 


52 12 00 
51 59 45 


60 40 50 

61 06 22 


7 45 


n 


New island 


Landsend bluff 


51 42 00 


61 20 80 


10 80 




Ptesage islands 


West extreme of Fourth L 


51 88 20 


60 54 20 


9 80 





OUTER COAST OF TIERRA DEL FUEOO. 



Catherine point 
Cape San Sebastian 
CapePeiias 
Cape San Piaulo 
Policarpo point 
Cape San iMego 
Suten island . 



•f 



Good Success bay 

Cape Good Success > 
New island 
Lennox cove 
Goree road 
Middle cove 
Wollaston island 
Bamevelt island 
Cape Horn 
St. Martin cove 
False Cape Horn 

Orange ba)r 



:} 



North.east extreme - 
Northern heieht 
South-east cliff 
North.east cliff 
Extreme .... 
East extreme ... 
Cape St. Anthony - 
Cape St. John . . - 
Cape San Bartholomew - 
South head ... 

Southern extreme - 
Waller point . - . 
Summit of North head - 
Extreme of Guanaco point 

Centre beach ... 

North-east extreme 
Summit .... 
Western bight 
South extreme 

Foige cove, south shore - 



52 82 00 


68 44 10 


58 19 00 


68 09 50 


58 51 80 


67 88 20 


54 16 20 


66 40 50 


54 89 00 


65 89 80 


54 41 00 


65 07 00 


54 48 80 


64 84 00 


54 42 50 


68 48 45 


54 58 45 


64 45 80 


54 48 45 


65 12 20 


54 54 40 


65 21 80 


55 10 10 


66 28 00 


55 17 00 


66 49 00 


55 19 00 


67 10 00 


55 85 80 


67 19 00 


55 48 25 


66 44 40 


55 58 40 


67 16 00 


55 51 20 


67 84 00 


55 48 15 


68 05 40 



55 80 50 



68 05 17 



7 00 
6 42 


4 80 


4 80 

4 45 
4 15 


4 40 
4 00 


8 80 


8 40 
8 40 
8 50 
8 28 


880 



18 
12 



10 

9 
9 
8 



8 
8 



8 
9 
t 
6 
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TABU& ot poarunn. 



Obtcmoon Spot* 



Soutlk 



I^OBCulldflU 



H. W. 

F.&a 



OUTER COA8T OF TIERRA DEL FI7EGO-«0iiiL 



PAcknddlc i«Und • 
RAmirriy Diego 
Ddefooio Ulet - 
York Minster • 
March Iwritour - 
PhiUip rocki - 
Stewmrt haibour 
Townsbcnd hubour - 
Tower rocks 

Cipe Noir 
Cape Gloucester 
Laura harbour • 
Cape Inman 
Latitude hay 
Dislocation harbour - 



Summit • • • . 
North rock • - . 
Southern rock - . • 
Summit * - • - 
Obienratory point • 
Laigest . . - . 
Obserraiory fL, Shelter L 
Obsenratory island - 
Eastern rock ... 

Extreme . • - . 
Summit . . - - 
Basin • . - . 
CliflT summit • . . 
Tent point ... 
Tent island, south point • 



55 28 50 

56 25 00 
55 58 30 
55 24 50 
55 22 85 
55 14 10 
54 54 24 
54 42 15 
54 86 40 

54 80 00 
54 05 18 
54 07 00 
53 18 80 
53 18 40 
52 54 15 



68 04 20 

68 48 00 

69 17 00 

70 02 80 

69 59 84 

70 57 00 

71 29 02 
71 55 80 
78 02 50 

78 05 SO 

73 29 15 
78 18 45 

74 19 15 
74 15 44 
74 37 10 



h.m. 


8 80 


4 00 


8 20 


3 10 


2 50 


2 30 


2 25 


1 30 


1 00 


2 00 


2 05 


1 40 



6 
6 
6 



5 
5 



5 

4 
4 
4 
4 



MAGELLAN STRAIT. 



Cape Virgins - 
Catherine point 
Cape Possession 
Cape Orange - 

Cape Gregory - 
Oasv harbour • 
Pecaett harlx>ur 
Santa Marta island 
Cape Negro 
Cape Valentyn - 
fFamine port - 
Cape San Isidro 
San Antonio port 
Vernal mount • 

Buckland mount 
Sarmiento mount 
Cape Froward • 
Cape Holland • 
Pond mount 
Port Gallant • 
Charles island - 
Bachelor river - 
Cape Quod 
Cape Notch 

Playa Parda 
Half-port bay - 
Harannah point 
Cape Upright - 
Cape Tamar 
Cape Phillip - 
Valentine harbour 
Cape Parker 
Mercy harbour - 
Westminster hall 

Cape Pillar 
Los Evangelistas 
Cape Victory - 



South*east extreme 
North-cast extreme • 
Middle of cliff 
North extreme 

Extreme . . - - 
Entrance, west head 

Peckett point - - - 

Summit - - - - 
South-west extreme cliff • 
Summit at extreme - 

Tent - . - - 

Extreme - . - - 
Humming-bird cove 

Summit- - - - 

Summit - - - - 

North-east peak 

Summit of bluff 

South-east extreme 

Summit - . . . 

Wiffwam point 

Wults mark ... 

Entrance 

Extreme - •• - - 

Extreme - - - - 

Summit of Shelter island - 

Point - - . . 

Extreme - - . • 

North extreme 

South extreme 

Summit - - - - 

Mount island ... 

Western summit 

Summit of Observation islet 

Eastern summit 

Northern cliff - 

Sugar loaf islet 

Extreme . •• • • 



52 20 10 
52 32 00 
52 17 00 
52 27 10 

52 89 00 
52 42 00 
52 46 45 
52 50 00 

52 56 40 

53 S3 SO 
53 38 15 
53 47 00 

53 54 00 

54 06 28 

54 26 00 
54 27 15 

53 53 43 
53 48 33 
53 51 45 
53 41 45 
53 43 57 
53 33 00 
53 82 10 
53 25 00 



18 45 
11 40 



53 
53 
53 07 30 
53 04 OS 
53 55 80 
52 44 20 
52 55 00 
52 42 03 
52 44 58 
52 37 18 

52 42 50 
52 24 18 
52 16 10 



68 21 84 
68 44 10 

68 56 20 

69 28 00 



O 
O 





IS 40 
86 85 
44 00 
84 45 
49 00 
S3 45 
O 57 45 
O 57 50 
52 55 
01 24 



70 22 80 

51 15 

1 18 15 
1 39 25 

1 56 30 

2 00 41 
2 05 45 
2 19 15 
2 S3 25 
2 48 55 



3 01 30 
3 18 45 

3 16 CO 
8 86 00 
8 48 10 
8 56 44 

4 18 45 
4 14 80 
4 89 14 
4 24 10 

4 43 20 

5 06 40 
4 54 39 



8 80 


8 40 

9 00 


10 00 


Noon 
Noon. 


Noon. 


Noon. 


1 00 
10 40 


9 00 


1 40 


1 08 

2 00 


1 80 
8 05 


2 00 


1 20 


1 00 
1 00 





86 to 41 
40 

20 to 25 

6 
10 

7 

7 



6 

6 

6 
5 



6 
6 



6 
6 

4 



6 
5 



TABUB OP POSmONfl. 
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Place. 



Obtervadon Spot. 



Latitude, 
South. 



«ongltU( 
weat. 



Itude, 



Tidea. 



H. W. 
F.&C. 



Riaeon 
Springa. 



WEST COAST— INNER CHANNEL. 



Deep harbour - 
Goods bay 
Fortune bay 
Beasel point 
Mount Trafalgar 
Cape Flamstced 
Gape Kendall - 

Puerto Bucno - 
Quia narrows - 
Cape San Andrea 
Sandy bay 
Saumares island 
Eden harbour - 
Halt bay - 
Middle island - 
Island harbour - 
Fatal bay - 

Cape San Roman 
Ayantau islands 



South point of entrance - 
Enterprise rock 
Summit of low land 

Extreme - . . . 

Summit - • - . 

Extreme rock . . - 

Extreme • ^ - . 

N. point of Schooner cove 
Pasiuige point . - . 
Extreme • - « - 
East point ... 
Bold head . . . 
Eden island - . . 
Centre of islet 
North point extreme 
Centre of island 
South islet ... 

North extreme 
Summit of largest ^- 



o ' " 

58 41 10 
52 34 16 
52 15 48 
52 00 40 
51 38 00 
51 46 25 
51 27 15 

50 58 40 
50 44 36 
50 18 00 
49 45 40 
49 32 48 
49 09 00 
48 54 15 
48 27 35 
48 07 00 
47 55 00 

47 44 30 
47 34 15 



t0 



IS 

73 
73 
73 
74 
73 
74 



48 SO 
46 30 
44 26 
46 40 
24 45 
51 45 
10 04 



74 II 00 
74 21 45 
74 40 45 
74 16 45 
74 06 15 
74 18 00 
74 14 20 
74 21 40 
74 28 00 
74 43 30 

74 52 30 
74 40 20 



h. m. 

12 30 
12 50 



1 40 

2 10 



12 30 
12 £0 



Feet. 

7 
7 



5 
5 



WEST COAST. 



Cape Isabel 
Cape Santa Lucia 
Cape Santiago 
Port Henry 
Cape Pimero 
Off-shore islet 
Western rock - 
Rock of Dundee 

Port Barbara - 
Guaianeco islands 
Xayier island - 
Cape Tres Montea 
Port Otway 
Cape Raper 
San Andres bay 
Hellyer rocks - 
Cape Taytao 
Anna Pink bay 

Menchuan island 
Vallenar road • 
Huamblin island 
Naxborough island 
Guaytccas islands 
Huafo island 
Cape Quilan 
Cape Matalqui - 
CoGotue head - 
Huapil«ruy point 

tPort San Carlos 
Tres Cruces point 
Fort Calbuco 
RcloDcaTi sound 



Summit - - - - 
Summit .... 
Summit .... 
Observatory ... 
Extreme - . - - 
Centre ... * 
Centre • . - . 
Summit . - . - 

Wreck point - • - 
Northern islet summit 
North' east extreme - 
Extreme - - • - 
Tent - - - - 
Rock close to - «• . 
Christmas cove 
Middle .... 
Western extreme 
Summit of Puentcs island 

Sunmiit ... - 
Three-finger L, S.E. ext - 
West head . . . 
Extreme of John point - 
Observatory islct,1PortLow 
Weather point summit . 
South'west extreme 
West extreme . - - 
Summit . . - - 
Lighthouse - ^ . 

Point Arena . - . 

Extreme . - - • 

East end of island - 

PortMontt - • . 



51 52 00 
51 30 00 
50 42 00 
50 00 18 
49 50 05 
49 25 10 
49 01 00 
48 06 15 

48 02 20 
47 38 10 
47 03 15 
46 59 57 
46 49 32 
46 49 10 
46 35 00 
46 04 00 
45 53 20 
45 51 36 

45 36 00 
45 18 30 
44 49 SO 
44 40 40 
43 48 SO 
43 35 30 
43 17 10 
42 10 40 
41 56 40 
41 46 45 

41 51 20 
41 49 30 
41 46 10 
41 30 30 



75 10 00 




75 29 do 




75 28 00 




75 18 55 


11 45 


75 35 30 




75 36 00 




75 48 40 




75 42 00 




75 29 20 


11 45 


75 14 00 




74 16 00 




75 27 50 




75 19 20 


11 37 


75 40 55 




75 84 05 


12 45 


75 14 00 




75 OS 00 




74 51 25 


12 25 


74 56 00 




74 36 15 


12 18 


75 14 45 




74 48 30 




74 03 05 


12 40 


74 48 40 




74 26 00 




74 14 00 




74 05 35 




73 55 45 




73 56 00 


12 14 


73 31 40 


1 15 


73 10 45 


1 18 


72 58 00 





6 

6 
5 

6 

5 

7 



6 
16 
22 
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TABU or vMmmm^ 



PUcc. 



OtMcrration Spoc 



South* 



Loi 



UMtlwl^ 



H. W 
P.&CL 



BiMoa 



WEST COAST— «M<. 



Ancudgulf 



•f 



GMtfotown 
Cofcof«do gulf 






Oodoy point - 

CapcQucdAl - 

Qfllerm point > 
ValdJTia - 
Cuiten hend 

ModiatilAnd - 

Tucapel point - 

Cape Rumena - 

LaYapiejpoint - 
Arauco /ort 

8anU Maria island 
Tumbcs point •> 
Talcahuano 
Coliumo head • 
Cape Carrann - 
Alaule river 
Topocalmo point 
Rapel shoal 
White rock point 
CuTMimilla point 

Valparaiso 



Qui 



>• 



lintero rocks - 
Plipudo bay 
Pichidanque 
MaytenciUo core 
Mount Talinay - 
Lengtia de Vaca 
Coquimbo bay • 
Pajaros islets 

Chafteral island 
Port Huasco 
Herradura de Carrisal 
Salado bay 
Morro de Copiapo 
Port Caldera - 
Port Flamenco - 
Pan de Asucar - 
Lavata bay 
Grande point - 

Jarahead - - - 
Mount Moreno 
Leading bluff - 
Cobija bay 
Algodon bay - 
San Francisco head - 
Ri?er of Loa - 
Patache point - 
Orueso point - 



Changucs L, N. lummit - 
Oscurocovc - - - 
Eastern part * . - 
Taloan harbour 
Centcnela point 
Port San Pedro 

South-weit citreroe 

Summit . . • - 

West extreme - - - 

Fort Corral - - - 

Cliff summit . - - 
South summit 

Extreme - - - - 
Summit of N. W. cliff 

Extreme - - - - 

Centre - - - - 

Aguada point - - - 
NorUi-west cliff 
Fort Galrei - - • 
North extreme 
South-west eztrme 
Church rock - - - 
Summit on extreme 

White rock 

Rockoff - - - « 

Lighthouse ... 
Fort San Antonio - 
Centre - - - - 
Landing place ... 
South-east point of island 
North head ... 
Summit .... 
Extreme . - - • 
Pajaros nifios, N. rock - 
Summit of southern 

South-west summit - 

Outer rock of inner port - 

Landing-place 

Summit of Cachos point - 

Summit - - . - 

Siunmit of island - 

South-east comer - 

Summit .... 

Outer cove 

Outer summit . - - 

Summit - . . - 

Summit . . . - 

Extreme . - - - 
Landing place 
Extreme point 

West pitch - . - 

Mouth - - . - 

Extreme . - - - 

Extreme . - - - 



4S 15 00 
48 04 00 
48 27 45 
48 47 00 
48 59 00 
43 19 S5 

41 34 15 

41 OS 00 
40 08 00 
39 58 53 
38 40 40 
38 84 10 
37 48 00 
37 18 45 
37 08 50 
37 15 00 

37 OS 50 
36 37 15 
36 48 00 
36 31 30 
35 37 80 
35 19 40 
34 00 50 
33 51 00 
33 89 00 
33 06 00 

33 01 10 
33 01 53 

38 58 90 
38 30 09 
38 07 55 
31 17 05 
30 50 45 
SO 13 40 
29 55 10 
89 35 00 

29 01 15 
28 87 15 
28 05 45 
27 39 80 
87 09 30 
87 02 56 
86 34 30 
26 09 15 
25 39 SO 
25 07 00 

23 53 00 
83 28 30 
23 01 80 
22 34 00 
22 06 00 
21 55 50 
21 28 00 
20 51 05 
80 83 00 



73 18 00 
73 89 00 
73 49 90 
78 58 00 
73 88 30 
73 45 80 

73 50 90 
73 59 50 
73 46 40 
73 89 00 
73 80 80 
73 56 50 
73 43 00 
73 48 00 
73 38 80 
73 SSOO 

73 34 00 
73 10 80 
73 10 00 
73 01 15 
78 48 80 
78 89 80 
78 05 00 
71 56 30 
71 46 50 
71 48 00 

71 41 30 
71 41 15 

70 37 00 

71 30 45 
71 36 00 
71 48 05 
71 41 45 
71 41 SO 
71 85 10 
71 86 85 



71 39 05 
71 19 00 
71 15 45 
71 06 85 
71 01 45 
70 56 10 
70 47 30 
70 47 06 
70 47 15 
70 33 30 

70 35 45 
70 88 15 
70 34 40 
70 81 05 
70 17 05 
70 14 45 
70 06 15 
70 18 15 
70 16 00 



h.m. 

1 00 
18 11 



18 30 



10 35 



10 90 
10 14 



9 45 



90 
18 



9 



6 
5 



9 38 
9 80 

9 06 

8 30 



9 10 
9 90 



9 54 



5 
5 



6 



5 
5 



JK4BLB OP BOBmom. 



4d^ 



Place. 



OlMenrBtioa Spot 



Latitude, 
South. 



Longitude, 
iwbft. 



Tidei. 



H.W. 

F.&a 



Riaeon 
Springk 



WEST COAST— «oiif. 



Port Iqulque - 
Picbalo point • 
Gully of Gamaronci 
CSapeLoboa 
Ancabay - » 
Morro de Sama 
Coles point 
Tlotovm • 
Tambo valley • 
Portlslay. 

Cornejopoint - 
Mount Qmiana 
Peicadores point 
Atico 

Chala point 
Cape Lomaa 
Port San Juan - 
Nasca j^int 
Inflemillo rock 
Independenda bay 

Garretaihead - 
San Gallan ialand 
Piico town 
Chincha ialands 
Fiaylet point • 
Asia rock - 
Chilca point 
Mono Solar 
Cape San Lorenzo 
tCallao . - 

Hormisas rocks 
Pelado islet 
SaUnas hill 
Huacho point - 
Sup^bay - 
Collejones point 
Legartohead - 
Mount Mongon 
Casmabay - 
Samanco bay - 

Santa bay 
Chao islet 
Ghiafiape ialands 
Truzillo town - 
Macabi islet 
Malabrigo hill - 
Pacasmayo point 
Sana point 
EtenhiU - 
Lambayeque road 

Lobos de Afuera 
Loboa de Tierra 
Aguja point 
Payta point w 
PMi&a point 



Centre of island 



Centre ... 
Summit ... 
Mole ... 
Highest summit 
Extreme 
Mouth of rimlet 
Mexico point - 
Custom nouse - 

Extreme ... 
Summit ... 
South-west extreme 
East core 

Extreme ... 
Summit ... 
Needle hummock - 
Summit ... 
Summit ... 
Santa Rosa L, S. point 

South extreme 
Northern summit - 
Centre ... 
Boat slip on northern 
Extreme ... 
Summit - 

South-west pitch - 
Summit ... 
Lighthouse 
Anenal Flagstaff . 

Southern 

Summit . . •^ 
Summit ... 
Extreme ... 
Head of bay 
Extreme ... 
Summit ... 
West summit - 
Inner south point - 
Cross point 

SanU head - 
Centre ... 
Summit of hi^est - 
Church ... 
Summit ... 
Summit ... 
North-west extreme 
Extreme ... 
Summit • . . 
Centre of beach 

Cove on east side - 
Central summit 
Western cliff . 
North 
Extreme - 



O r ft 


20 12 30 


19 36 SO 


19 12 30 


18 45 40 


18 28 05 


17 58 35 


17 42 00 


17 37 00 


17 10 50 


17 00 00 


16 52 00 


16 37 00 


16 23 50 


16 13 30 


15 48 00 


15 33 15 


15 20 56 


14 57 00 


14 40 00 


14 18 15 


14 11 00 


13 50 00 


18 43 00 


13 38 20 


13 01 00 


12 48 00 


12 31 00 


12 11 30 


12 04 00 


12 04 00 


11 58 00 


11 27 10 


11 15 30 


11 08 45 


10 49 45 


10 30 40 


10 07 00 


9 38 15 


9 28 00 


9 15 30 


9 00 00 


8 46 30 


8 34 50 


8 07 30 


7 49 15 


7 43 30 


7 25 15 


7 10 86 


6 55 00 


6 46 00 


6 56 45 


6 26 45 


5 55 30 


5 05 00 


4 40 50 



O f ft 

70 14 30 
70 19 00 
70 20 00 
70 25 30 
70 23 45 

70 56 15 

71 26 15 
71 23 45 

71 52 00 

72 10 15 

72 22 00 

72 25 00 

73 20 25 

73 45 15 

74 31 00 

74 54 45 

75 13 20 
75 34 30 

75 59 00 
7613 30 

76 20 00 
76 31 15 
76 16 30 
76 27 30 
76 34 50 
76 41 55 

76 52 40 

77 06 15 
77 19 30 
77 13 30 

77 50 00 
77 53 00 
77 39 55 
77 40 15 

77 47 00 

78 00 30 
78 14 00 
78 21 15 
78 25 35 
78 32 45 

78 41 30 
78 49 00 

78 59 15 

79 04 00 
79 30 55 
79 28 30 
79 37 25 
79 43 30 
79 54 00 

79 59 30 

80 43 55 

80 52 50 

81 10 00 
81 10 00 
81 20 45 



h. mu 
8 45 



800 

8 20 
8 53 



858 
5 10 
4 50 

450 



5 47 



4 44 

6 10 
6 30 



400 



3 20 



Feet 
5 



6 
7 



5 

3 



2 
2 
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TABU OF FOSinOlfS* 



Place. 



Gftpe Blanco - 
Picos point 
Sifailpelopoint - 
*8anta Clara UUnd 
fPuna island - 

Piedras point - 
fGuayaquil 
Point Santa Elena 
Pelado island - 
Salango bay 
Gallo point 
La Plata island - 
Cape San Lorenzo 
Monte Christo - 
tPort Mauta - 

Caracas bav 
Cape Pasado 
Jama point 

Pedemales point 
Cape San Francisco • 
PMnt Galera - 
iAtacaxnes 
Esmeraldas river 
Point Verde 
River Santiago - 

Point Mangles - 
fTumaco - 
Point Cascajal - 
Guascama point 
Gorgona island - 
fBuenaventura river 

Neffrillas rocks 
Chfiambira point 
C. Corrientes - 

Aliisea point - 
Port Utria 
Solano point - 
fCupica bay 
Cape Afarzo 
fPortPiiiaa 
Garachine point 
Patino point 
Darien harbour - 



Observation Spot. 



Latitude, 
South. 



Lonsitodeb 



T. 



Tide. 



H.W. 

F.&a 



Rise on 



WEST COAST— <oiit 



Centre cliff . • - 
Extreme cliff ... 
Mouth of Rio Tumbes - 
Lighthouse - - * - 
Puna Church cross - 

Extreme - • - - 
Arsenal, South end of city 
West extreme - - - 
Summit - - • - 
Watering place 
Extreme cliff . . - 
East point ... 
Marlinj^spike rock - 
Summit - - - - 
North west point of town - 

Punta Playa - . - 
Extreme - . - - 
Extreme • <- 

Outer rock ... 
South.west extreme - 
North extreme - 
Entrance of river Sua 
West point of entrance - 
Extreme - - . - 
Tolavilhige - . . 

South pt of ent. to creek 
South-west pt. of El Mono 1. 
Gallo island ... 
Extreme - - - - 
Watering bay - . - 
Basan point . . . 
Vigia de San Pablo 
Centre of largest 
North extreme 
South-west extreme 

North extreme 

Centre of southern islet - 

North extreme 

Entrance of Cupica river - 

South-east extreme - 

North-east bight 

North-east extreme -> 

Centre of islet - 

Graham point - - - 



M 



M 



4 16 40 


81 15 45 






3 45 10 


80 47 30 






3 90 40 


aO 30 30 






3 10 40 


80 24 34 


400 


11 


S 44 06 


79 53 11 


6 00 


11 


9 26 IS 


79 49 49 






2 12 24 


79 51 24 


7 00 


11 


2 11 30 


80 59 47 


1 18 


S 


1 56 00 


80 48 35 






1 35 14 


80 50 37 






1 23 15 


80 45 20 






1 16 55 


81 OS 00 






1 OS 30 


80 55 00 






1 OS 40 


80 40 00 






56 46 


80 42 47 


3 4 


6 


35 25 


80 24 29 






21 30 


80 29 42 






09 40 


80 20 35 






North. 








04 15 


80 06 45 






40 00 


80 07 00 






50 10 


80 04 45 






52 SO 


79 51 57 


3 37 


13 


59 52 


79 41 13 






1 05 38 


79 26 42 






1 12 20 


79 05 45 


3 30 


13 


1 36 00 


79 02 35 






1 49 36 


78 44 34 


2 33 


12 


1 59 00 


78 38 44 






2 37 10 


78 23 29 






2 58 10 


78 10 20 


4 10 


10 


3 49 27 


77 10 50 


6 00 


13 


3 49 00 


77 15 00 






3 56 00 


77 23 30 


4 00 


13 


4 17 06 


77 28 49 


4 00 


12 


5 28 46 


77 32 33 






5 36 20 


77 29 25 






5 58 30 


77 20 20 






6 17 55 


77 27 80 






6 41 19 


77 29 36 


4 00 


12 


6 49 45 


77 40 00 






7 34 37 


78 09 50 






8 06 00 


78 21 15 


4 00 


15 


8 16 20 


78 17 10 






8 28 50 


78 04 40 


400 


24 



h. m. 



Galera island - 

San Jos^ bank - 
IsU del Rey - 

Saboga island - 



BAY OF PANAMA. 



Centre - 



Trolloperock - 
Extreme of Cocos point 
Church of S. Miguel 
Church - - - 



8 11 20 

8 06 40 
8 12 30 
8 27 00 
8 37 10 



78 45 45 

78 37 40 
78 53 45 

78 55 35 

79 03 10 



4 00 



14 



* From Santa Clara island to Point Blariato the longitudes are reckoned from the N£ 
bastiooi Panama. 



TABU OF posmom. 
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Place. 



Obaenration Spot. 



Latitude, 
South. 



BAY OF PANAMA-«oi>#. 



Longitude, 
West. 



Tides. 



H. W. 
F.&C. 



Rise on 
Springs. 



Gonsales island 
San Jos^ island 
Brava point 
Psiaros islands • 
Pelado island - 
Chepillo island 

tPanama - 
fFlamenco island 
^na island 
Point Chami - 
Parita bay 
Iguana island - 
Qipe Mala 
South Fraile - 
fMorro Puercos 
Point Mariato - 



Havannah head 
bniana point - 
west extreme - 
North-west island - 
Centre - - - 
The tree . * - 

North-east bastion - 
North point - 
Peak ... 

Extreme - . - 
Liso point 

Centre - - - 

Extreme - . - 

Centre - . - 
South extreme - 

Extreme . - - 



o t „ 

8 25 00 
8 18 25 
8 20 36 
8 as 20 
8 87 85 
8 56 82 

8 56 56 
8 54 SO 
8 88 85 
8 89 00 
58 10 
37 05 
27 40 
19 30 
IS 45 
18 00 



O t II 

79 05 50 
79 06 30 
78 24 30 
78 32 10 

78 41 40 

79 07 00 

79 31 09 
79 30 20 
7^ 34 05 

79 40 50 

80 20 40 
79 59 00 

79 58 30 

80 07 10 
80 25 10 
80 51 30 



b.m. 
3 50 


4 00 


3 88 


400 



Feet. 

16 



16 
15 to 88 



16 



ISLANDS OFF THE COAST.* 



Juan Femandes 
Mas a fuera island 
St. Ambrose and St) 
Felix islands - J 
Galapagos islands. 
Chatham island - 
Hood island 

J Charles island - 
lac^wanreef- 
Bamngton island 

Indefatigable island - 
James island 
Narborough island - 
Albemarle island 
n 

Bindlocs island - 
Towers island - 
Abingdon island 
Wenman island 

Culpepper island 

Malpelo island - 
fCocos island - 



Fort in Cumberland bay - 

West point - - - 

Peterborough Cathedral - 

Freshwater bay 

Gardner bay - - . 

Post-office bay - - - 

Centre . . • . 

Summit . . . - 

Eden island, Conway bay- 

Sugar loaf near west end - 
North-west extreme - 

Iguana core . - - 

"i^igus cove . - - 

Point Albemarle 
Southern summit 

Western cliff - - - 

Summit - - - - 
North-west summit • 

Summit . . - * 

Summit • • - . 

Chatham bay - - - 



South. 
33 87 36 
33 49 00 

26 16 18 

56 85 

1 22 10 
1 15 25 
I 06 30 
50 30 

33 25 
15 20 
20 00 
59 00 
15 55 
North. 
10 00 
18 50 
20 00 

34 25 

1 22 55 

1 39 30 

4 00 00 

5 32 57 



78 53 00 
80 56 00 

80 11 43 



89 33 25 

89 44 00 

90 31 SO 

89 59 SO 

90 10 00 

90 37 45 

90 56 48 

91 44 45 
91 32 15 
91 26 45 

91 27 10 
90 33 55 
90 02 SO 

90 48 10 

91 53 SO 

92 04 SO 

81 32 00 
86 58 22 



2 10 

3 10 
2 00 



5 
6 



2 10< 

2 lOi 17 



These longitudes are reckoned from Valparaiso, excepting Malpelo and Cocos. 
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INDEX. 



Abingdon island 
Abra channel - 

■ inlet 
AbCao island 
Acan mono • 
Achineabank 
Aconcagua mount 
Aen J island 
Adelaide passage 
Admiralty sound - 
Adventnie bay 

bridge 

cove 

harbour 



passage 
sound - 



Afbera islands - 
Agnes islands 
Agnada point 
Aguurre bay - 
Aguja point 
Aguy point 
Ahoni point 
Ahoreados islands - 
Ainsworth harbour 
Alaeranreef 
Alan island 
Albany island 
Albermarle island 

rock and port 

Alcalde point 
Aldunate mlet 
Alexander mount 
Algarroba core 
Algodon bay 
AlikhooUp island - 
AU rocks 
Alquiiqua bay 
Alusea point - 
Almargos point - 



VBfte 

- 399 

- 198 
151, 198, 199 

. 269 
. 838 

- 254 

- 286 

- 266 

- 179 
173, 175, 176 

• 250 

- 164 
. 148, 144 

- 94 

- 144 
93,94 

363, 364, 369 
147, 148 

- 384 

- 185 

- 364-366 
• 254, 255 

- 265 

- 380 

- 176 

- 330 

- 261 

- 398 

- 394, 398 

- 102, 120 

. 301 

- 243 

- 248 

- 285 

- 325 

- 144 

- 48 

- 205 

- 401 

- 275 



Amatape mountains - - - 366 

Ambrose, St, island • - 319 

Amortigada, or Santa Clara island - 371 

light - 371 

————— shoals - 372 






Anachachi rock 
Analao islet 
Anana peaks 
Anchorage bay 
Anchor bay 

inlet - 

Anchorstock hill 
Ancon bay 

hill 

port 
Ancon Sin Salida - 
Ancud gulf - 
Andres head 
Andrews bay 
Andrew sound 
An^gadabay 
Anegadiza poiut 
Angeles point 
Angostoport 
Anna Pink bay 
Anne Shaol 
Ann, St, island 
Ano-nnevocape 
Anthony, St, cape 
Antonio^ San, cape 

core 

:fort 

Antony creek 
Anxious pass 

point 

Apabon point and reef 
Apiau island - 
Apostolos rocks - 
April peak 
Arauoo bay and fort 



- 308,309 

- 249 

- 401 

- 105 
. 229 

- 119 

- 11,14 

- 198, 351 

- 416 
. 351 

- 22 
^52,258,271,272 

6 

- 186 

- 229,230 

- 20 

- 277 

- 286,288 

- 201,202 

- 248 

- 49 

- 200 

- 227 

- 127 
- 1,2,3,274 

- 285 

- 288 

- 114 

- 106 

- 177 
• 264,265 

- 261 
. 152,220,229 

. S85 

- 279,280 
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IIfI»X. 





P*«e 






Fi«a 


Annzbay • 


- 189, 190 


Bijas point 


- 


- 851 


Alcana mount 


• 361 


Bald Island and road 


- 


- 117 


Aioebay 


• 195 


Ballena point 


- 290, 


, 291, 814 


iBl«t 


- 44 


Ballenita port 


- 


- 314 


Arch ifllands and anchorage - - 120 


Ballista island! 


- 


- 842 


Arena point, 254, 255, 


281, 282, 826, 378, 


Balsas • 


- 


296, 8C1 




375 


Baia, playa 


- 


- 609 


Arenalvallej 


- 292 


Banks bay - 


- 


- 899 


Arenas Qordas hank - 


2 


Banks off Rio Negro - 


- 


- 26 


Axenaa point 


- 132 


Baracnra head 


- 


- 255 


Arequipa - 831, 


833, 834, 335, 336 


Barbaia channel, 130, 145, 146, 


147, 175, 


Argentino Foerte 


. 11 


179, 180, 182, 188, 184, 190,210 


Ariadne island 


. X5 
- 177 




- 147 


^ tides 




4fc^a 

- 149 


Arica - - 287 


,330,331,332,369 




- 238, 


239. 246 


, port - 


M^#Vf ^W%0 


Ariel rocks 


7 


Barcelo bay 


- 


- 194 


Aristazabal cape 


. 46,47 


Bamevelt isles 


- 


- 141 


Arrayan bight 


- 299 


Bar of Rio Negro 


4 


26, 28, 29 


AiTo^harboar 


- 91 


Barranca hilla 


- 


- 27,29 


Asaurituan 


- 240 


ledge 


- 161, 


, 214, 219 


Asia island 


- 345 


Barrancas 


- 


* 327 


Asuncion point 


- 7,8,10 


Barranquilla bay - 


- 


- 307 


Atacames 


- 384 


Barranquilla de Copiap6 


- 


- 307 


bay 


- 384 


Barren reefs 


- 


. 97 


ledge 


- 384 


Barrington island 


- 


- 398 




- 384 


Barrister bay 
Barrow harbour 


^ 


- 151 


Atahnanqui point 


- 354 


- 


- 95 


Atequipa valley - 


- 337 


head 


- 


178, 179 


Atico point - 


336, 337 


Barry rocks - 


- 


- 407 


Atlantic to Pacific, 


round Cape 


Bartholomew island 


- 


410, 411 


Horn 


- 209-212 


Basan point 


- 


. 390 


.._^— -^ — by Magellan 


Basil Hall port 


• 123 


,124,125 


Strait - 


212-216 


volcano 


- 


- 176 


Atlas point 


. 42 


Batele point 


- 


- 421 


Atrato river 


- 403 


Bay of harbours 


- 


- 96 


Aogosta island 


- 235 


islands 


- 


- 205 


Awash rock 


- 103 


Bayoneta island 


- 


. 412 


Ayangni point 


- 380 


Beacon point 


- 


- 117 


Ayautau islands 


- 240 


Beagle channel 


131, 136, 


141, 144 


Aymond moont - 


- 160 


island 


- 


- 285 


Aytay cape 


- 266 


mountains 


- 


- 353 


A sua point 


- 339 


-rock 


- 


- 52 


Azucar Fan de 


- 46 


Beaubasin port - 


m «» 


- 188 






Beauchene island 


m 


- 63, 94 






Beaver harbour 


- 


- 116 


Bacalao point 


- 318 


island 


- 


- 116 


Bachelor bay and river 


- 188 


Bedford bay 


m m 


179, 180 


Back harbonr 


- 128 


Begueta bay 


- 


853,854 


Bad bay - 


- 243, 244 


Belen bank 


- 


- 282 


Bahia Blanco 


- 8, 10 


bluff 


- 


- 81,32 


Bigarock 


. 288, 378 


Belgrano port 


" " 


9,11-15 



INDEX. 
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Bdlactfl point * 

Belkoorock 

BeUbay - - 

—^ mount 

_ mountain - • 

Bending core 

Benw bafboor and islands - 

Berkeley ci^ - 

sound - 70, 

Bennqa head 
Bessel point 
Beware point 
Billy rock 
Bindloe island 
Bio Bio riyer 
Bird island 
——, islets 
Bl ack beach rood 
Black point 
'— river 

<— spot, or Medano mark 
Blanca island and rocks - 
— — or Lobo point 
Blanco cape and shoals 
— ^— cape, Pern 
, Bahia 
Bias San, banks and harbonr - 
Bleaker island 
Boca chica island 
— grande 
-^— jambeli 
Boeas de Canales 
Bodega cove 
Bodie creek 
Bddhead 

point 

Boliria, boundary line of 
Bona island 
Bonet bay 
Bonifiusia head 
Boqueron cape 
— ^-^ mount 

ofCallao 

——of Pisco 



Boqnita point 
Boijabay 
Borrachos point 
Bonehagebay 
BongainTiUe cape 
— ^— — — — core 

[8.A.] 



- 189, 193, 



Page 

- dda 

- 54, 55 

- 184 

- 358 

- 135 

- 189, 190 

- Ill 

- 399 
78, 79, 82, 84 

- 26, 31 

- 225, 226 

- 339 

- 80, 83 

- 399 

- 280 

- 119 

- 55 

- - 397 

- 7, 10 

- 243, 244 

- 14 

- 343, 358 

- 327 
- 49, 209 

- 366 

- 8,10 
21-25, 31, 63 

- 93, 94 

- 407 

- 387, 407 

- 372, 373 

- 240, 241 

- 285 

- 91 

- 231 

- 86, 88, 99 

- 326 

- 425 

- 191 
• 275 

161, 164, 172 

- 177 

- 350,351 

- 341 

- 283 
193,213,215 

- 382 

- 170 

- 77 

- 170, 171 



BonganiTllle creek 
Bonmand bay 
Bradley core . - 
Brattle island 
Brava point 
Brazo Ancbo - 
Brasode Norte - 
Breaker coast 
Break-pot rock 
Brea mountains 
Breaksea island 
Brecknock passage 
Brenton cape 
——loch 

sound 

Brett harbour 
Brightman inlet 
Broad channel 

road 

Broderip bay 
Brookes harbour 
Brothers rocks 
Browns bay 
Bruja point 
Brunswick peninsula 
Bncalemo head 
Buckland mount 
Buenaventura river 

town 

Bueno river 
Bney bank 

point 

Bu&dero cliff 

Bull road 

Bonche river 

Burgess ishmd 

Bumey mount 

Bums inlet 

Burnt harbour and island 

Bustamente bay 

Bynoe islands 

By I on island 

shoal 

sound 



Psgs 

- 79 

- 170 

- 184 

- 399 

- 230,414 

- 230 

- 237 

- 150 

- 281 

- 365 

- 238 

- 146 

- 237 

- 100 

- 174 

- 107 
- 15, la 

• 25 

- *- 135 

. 180 

- 176 

- 332 

- 179 

- 421 
. 189 

- 284, 285 
125, 175,17 

388, 389, 414 

- 890 

- 274 

- 406, 414 

- 421 

- 355 

- 92, 93, 96 

. 383 

- 184 

- 224 

- 248 

- 107 

- 47 

- 147,239 

- 239 

- 49 

- 107, 108 



CabaUos road 

Cabexa de Vaca point - 

Cabitabay - 



. 339 
- 311,319 

- 401 
F P 
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INDBX* 



CKhotpoittt 
Cadohn^ rocks 
Cahoiche iilftiid 
CijaaloiitoC 
CalboeoorElfWerto 
Oildtra point and pofft 



%H*t 



Gddentn pcninioln 

CalderilbH Hie 

CalifUiabnda 

Callao - 287,346,347, 

■ bny and point - 345, 

Callo island - 
— point 
Calnu , 
CalTsrio point 
Calfmrj core 
Camana Talley and Monte 
Camaronei bay 
guUy - 

Cambridge island 
Camden islandi 
Campana de QvlUota 

moont 
Oil&adacreek 
Canal of the moontains 
Canasisland 
CaftaTeral ooVe 
Candelaria cape 
Cafiete riyer 
Cangr^o island 
Canning isles 
Canoas rocks 
Canoitad rocks 
Cantor point - 
Capa point 
Cape de Ros - 
Capstan rocks 
Caracas riTcr 
Caracoles island 
Carampangne rirer 
Carcass island 

—^ reef 

Carelmapn islets 
Carew harbour 
Carlos m. island 
San, Ant - 



• 4S4 

- 306 

- S92 

- 260, S61 

- 405 

- 269,270 
287,308,311, 

312, 314 

- 311 

- 310 

- 311 
101, 104 

348, 349, 368 

346, 347, 348, 

350, 351 

. 381 

- 380 

• 393,428 

- .357 

- 275 

- 336 

- 44 

- 330 

- 235 
145, 146, 178 

- 266 

- 360 

- 18 
- 227, 228 

- 412 

- 248 

- 236 
345 

- 412 

- 230 
191 

- 252 

- 37 

• 337 

- 138 

- 144 

- 382 

- 412 

- 280 
108,109,110 

- 108 

- 255, 273 

- 114 

• 191, 222 

- 254, 275 



Carlos port 
Carmen San, town 
Camero baj and head 

point - 
Carqnin bay and head 
Camniaci^ 
Caimsoo moont 



S5S-956, 27S 

- ss, 26, ao 

- 278 



- 8«t 



Carretas head and mount - 840^ 341, 360 



Cairisal bay and cape 
— ^— - core 
Cartagena beadi 
Carraialand 
Caryslbrt cape 
Casa de Josefina 
Casamayor point - 
Casaya island - 
Cascade harboor 
Cascigal point 
Casmabay - 
Castellano isles • 
Castillos point 
Castlereagh cape 
Castle rock - 
Castro 



300,801 
. 905 

- - 285 
. 269 

. 76,78,84 

- 378 

- 48 

- 412 

- 184 
- 378, 388 

287, 357 

- ' 185 

- 46 

- - 144 

- 119 

- 185 

point - - - 41, 263 

town and chnrehes 263, 270, 272 

Casnalidad rock - - 291 

Catalinabay - ... i65 

Cathedral moont ... 337 
Catherine pointtXiena did Fn^o 1S2«157, 

158^161 
CatriperxTer - - 392 

Cancahoapi head ... 253 
Caacahoe island - 258,259 

Canten head and tlTer - - 276 

- 307-<SI0 
308,309 

45, 180, 184, 185 

- 268 

- 391 

- 266,375 

- - 405 



Caza Chicarock 

Grande 

Cayetano islands 
Caylin island 
Cayman riTsr 
Centinela point 
Centinelas islands 
Ceresialand - 
Cerra de Cabra - 
Cerro Asol - 
— cham^ 

de 8t Ynes - 

■'■ Mongon - 

Chacao head and bay 
Cerros de la Cros, Los 



225 
424 
345 
425 

291 
357 
257 
376 



DfDBZ. 
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ChadK) nairowB 
Chaffen gullet 
Qiala mono and pomt 
Ouuii§ bay - - - 

iBland 

point 
— — riTcr 
Chancay bay 
Ghaneban core 
Chanduj beigbts - 

tboala 
CbaSend bay, idand and port 
——bay 
Changarmi island 
CSiangnes H^ ff»i^ ^ 
Obantideer island 

rocks - 
Chao islands . . - 
Obapera island 
Cbarapota point 
Cbarles island - 
■ * islands 
Gbartres rirer - 
Cbascocore 
Cbaiham bay 
— — hsrboor 
— island - 



Cbanlin island • 

Cbantinee island • 

CbaTini point - 

Cbeape cbannel 

Cbelin island - 

C3iq>iIlo island 

Cbepo riyer 

Cbidbnapi island - . - 

Cbigna Loco core . . - 

Cbilca point and port 

CbildblnfF . . . . 

dule, boandary of - 

— *, cnxrentB on Iba coast oi - 



858, 804-267, 869 

- 180 

- 887 
. 434 

- 485 
415, 484 

- 424 

- 858 

- 875 

- 879 

- 879 

- 801 
• 818,814 

- 481 

- 859, 860 
188, 189 

- - 188 

- 859 

- 411 

- 882 

- 897, 898 
149, 179, 190, 191 

- 118 

- 806 

- 427 

- 117 
889, 880, 896 

- - 867 
- 861, 265 

- - 887 

- 241 

- 262, 265 

- 415, 416 
414, 415, 416 

. 269 
292 

- 845 
189 

- 816 
816 



Cbimbote Tillage 
duma Tslley 
Cbincha i f i ^i^ ff 



nyer 



tides 

— winds 
CSiilen blnif 
CSdleno point 
Chiloe island 

tides 

Cbiman riyer 

town - 
Cbimboraao moantaln 



- 818 
816 

- 816-818 
258 

- 826 
249, 251-258, 262 

- 262, 267, 272 

414,415 

. 415 

- 877 



Cbipanabay 
CShipre island 
Cbirambira point 

riyer 

Obiat island 
Cbiyilingo riyer 
Chooobay 
Cbocoy bead 
Cbogon point - 
CSioiseiil bay 

sound - 

tides 

Cbomaebe yiUage 
Cbonos archipelago 
Cborillos bay and town 
Choros bank - 
— — cape and islands 
Cbristmas coye 
— ^^— barbonr - 
-^— — sound 
Christopber point - 
Cbnapa riyer - 
Cbnlin island 
Ghungnnga island 
Cbnpat riyer 

bar 

Cborchrock 
Chnrraca bay 
Cinzano island - 
Clapperton inlet 
Clarence island 
Clearbottom bay 
Clements island 
Gierke port - 
Cliff coye 
end 

island 

Climate, Coqnfanbo - 

Falkland idands 

Cloyne reeft 
Coal 

Cobya bay 
GobrabiU - 
Cocale bead 
Cocbinos islet - 
Cockatrice rock 



. 358 

861 

841-848, 845 

- - 845 

- - 826 

- 410 

- 891 

- 891 

- 261 
. 280 

- 888,889 
254, 255 

» - 259 
70, 191 

90, 91, 100 
. 98 

- 887 
- 849-252, 271 

- 846, 851 

- 282 

- 899 

- 847 
111, 118 

148, 144, 158 
. 899 

- 898 

• 861 

• 80O* 
« 89, 40 

- 40 
. 888, 884 

- 805 
• 842, 848 

. 884 
177-179, 188, 184 

- 148 
. 849 

- 144 

- 847 

- 88 

- 116 

- 897 

- 71 

- 886 
878, 880, 888, 895 

- 887, 888-885 

- 899 

- 875 
• 854, 855 

- 878 

rv 2 
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niDSZ* 



Ooekbm duamal 146,177- 
Gooo ^ IwHI 



point 



CooolMlicad 
Ooeorilald- 
Ooeorleite fabad 
Oodopoiat 



Cdei poiat - 
(}^ \\^n Rfwfiwdi 
OoUtAldand - 
CoUnao \mj and head 
OoQ^garoeks 
CoUiflnroeks • 
Colorado point • 
— ■ riraf 

Colwortli oape 
•CommittM bay 
'Conpa inlet • 
Conccpcion bay 

— itrait 
CondMlibay 
Cooeon rocks 
Ooodanbaj 
Con« inlet 
Con^ riTar - 
Conititaoion harboor 
__ town 
Contadora island 
Oonwaj bay 
Oookbay 

port 

Cooke port - 
Oipaip6 bay 
directions for 



1S3, 



Mono de 



Copper core 

Coqoimbo 

■ — climate at 

CorcoTado gnlf 

■ '■ island 
Cordesbay 
Cordillera 
Coidora oora 

■ islet 

■ peninsola 
CoradoriTer 
Com^o point 



- «87, 



S50, 



.179, 18S, SI6 

- - 414 

• 417 

- - 411 

- 158 

• 411 
. 411 
. 846 

- 383 

- 381 

- 358 

- 168,169 

- 183 

- 150 

- 116 

• - 406 
8, 16, 18 

• 114 
. 106 

• 166, 167 

- 180, 181 
119, 119, 130 

- 113,135 

- 191 
. 189 

• 196, 197 

- 147 

- 405 

• 321 

• 184 

- 410,411 

. 398 

• 136, 144 
124, 126-128 

. 176 

• 307 

- 309, 310 

- 307, 310 

• 325 
294, 196-198 

- 197 
151, 258, 271 

. 359 

- 186 

- 217,151 
- 47,48 

- 191 

- 194, 100 

- 404 

• 334,335 



Cotn^os islet 


• m 


- 357 


Oomish opening 


m « 


- 148 


Coronabead 


- 


S53<i55 


Corooel point 


- 156 


,169,180 


CoroidUa oore 


• 


* 189 


Corralftirt • 


• 


- 175 


Corrientes cape 


5, 75, 391, 401 


Corsomoont island- 


- 137 


Cortadoci^ 


- 


- 106 


Corota riTer 


- 


- 416 


Coortenay sooad 


- 


145,178 


Corentry cepa 


. - 


186, 115 


Cow bay 


- 


- 78 


Coyinlet • 


- 


- 60,61 


CKekbOl 


- 


- 19.10 


island 


- 


- 21 


pass - 


- 


* 106 


Crooked reach - 


184, 191, 194, 


113, 115, 




117. 


,121,129 


Crossley bay 


- 


- 117 


Craoes point 


- 


- 404 


riTer - 


- 


274, 175 


Crasbay 


- 


- 43 


CoaTigidlgoa bay 


- 


- 105 


Cacao bay - 


- 


• 153 


Cnerascape 


m « 


- 106 


Cnlebra island 


- 


- 411 


Colebras core and point 


- 356 


Cnlla-calla riTer 


- 


174, 175 


CvlUn island 


- 


- 170 


point 


- 


- 183 


CnlodeBarea 


- 


- 369 


Culpepper island 


- 


- 399 


CoinbariTer 


- 


- 3S1 


Cvmberland bay 


- 


- 319 


Capicabay • 


- 


402-404 


Cupola Mount 


«» « 


- 208 


Cnrachichi rirer 


- 


- 404 


Coranmahead 


- 


- 286 


Cnraamilla point 


- 


286,288 


Coriosocape 


- 


. 56 




- 418 


Corrento :— Coast of Chile 


- 863 




• Ml 




• vwO 

- 69, 155> 
156 








ten island and G 


AIM 




ape 


Hem 


- 


- 66 


Cutter oore 


- 


189, 190 


Cygnet harbour 


- 


- 100 



IMDBX. 



463 



Dndalns islaiid 

■ rock 
Dalcahoe channel and village 
Dallas point 
Dalrymple rock 
Danaide rocks 
Danosoreef - 
Danson harbour 
Darby cove - - - 

Dardo head 
Darien harbour 
Dark hiU - - 

Darwin bay and channel - 

harbour 

-— ^— mount - 
David, St, head 

sound 

Dawson iiland 
Deadtree island - 
Dean harbour 
Deceit cape 

island 

Deep harbour - 

Deepwater sound 

Deer island 

De Gennes river 

Delfin point - 

Delgada point 

Deseado cape - 

Desecho . - - 

Desengaiio head 

Desertores islands 

Desire pert - - - 

Desolate bay 

Desolation cape 

island 

Desvelos bay 
Detif head and point 
Diana islands 

peak 

Dick point - - - 

Diego llamirex islands 
Diego, San, cape - 
Difficulties of navigation 
Dighton bay - 
Dinero mount 
Direction bluff 

hiUs 

islets 

Disappointment bay 
Dislocation harbour 



Fme 

- 138 

- 188 

- 262 
. 907-309 

• 396 
422, 423 

- 65 

- 101, 105 

- 206 

- 340 
408, 409 

- 248 

- 136,249 

- 91 

- 355 
192, 194 

191, 192, 222 

167, 173-176 

. 242 

- 180 
- 140, 141 

- 140 

- 223 

- 150 
. 21 

- 171 

- 41 

- 38 
. 152 

- 244 

- 56 

- 261,262 
- 50-52 

- 136, 145 

- 145 

- 151,204 
. 55 

- 264, 265 

- 226 
. 234 

- 113 

- 142, 143 

- 133, 134 

- 429 

- 182 

- 157, 159 

- 338 
- 33, 35, 160, 161, 219 

- 233 

- 228 

- 152 



Dirision mount 
Divis island - 
Dog bank - 
Dolphin cape 

rock - 
Dome of St Paul's mount 
Doi&a Maria table-land * 
Don Martin island 
Dorah peak - 
Doiis cove 
Dormido rock 
Dos Bahias cape 
— Hermanas 

islands 

Double creek - 

Driftwood point 

Duck harbour - 

Duende island 

Duff bay 

Duke of York island 

Duncan harbour and rock 

island 
Dundee rock - 
Dungeness point • 
Dunnose head 
Dyer cape 
Dyke island - 
Dyneley bay 

sound 

Dynevor Castle mountain 

inlet 

sound • 



Eagle bay 
— passage 
Earnest ci^ 
East cove • 

gate post 

point - 

Easter bay 
Echenique point 
Eddystone rock 



East Falkland - 



Eden harbour • - 

— • island - • • 

Edgar port - - 102,114, 

Edgeworth cape and shoal 

Edith isUmd 

Edye creek 

Egg harbour 



• 359 

- 236 

- 19,20 

- 76, 99 

- 221 

- 243, 244 

. 339 

- 353 

- 238 

- 145 

- 278, 279 

- 44 
- 31, 183 

- 183 

- 114 
. 93 

- 235 

- 248 

- 143 

- 235 

- 235 
. 398 

- 238 
132, 157-159 

- 112 

- 237, 238 

- 118 

- 237-239 

- 179 

- 190 

- 151 

• 199 



169, 170 
- 73, 97 

- 227 

- 91 

• 14 
. 310 

- 228 

- 205 

- 54 
76, 103 

231, 232 
231, 232 
120, 121 
181, 182 

• 408 

- 114 

- 46 
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IIO>BX. 



Ilgmoiit ea jB and port 
Blephant cays 
■■ ■ — core 
^— point 
Ei Frayle rook 

— Foerte, Port San Antonio • 
— or Calbaoo town 



105-107 

• 98 

106^117 

- 107 

- 280 
. 33 

- S69, 270 

- 290 
192-194, 221 

- 387 
8 

- 389 
* 318 

- 179 
187, 215, 399 



— Gobernador 
-^ Morion 

— Mono 
^-Bincom 

— Boca 

— Ynnqoa moontain 
EUiabay 
Elisabeth bay - 
iflUuid • 159, 162, 163, 169, 175, 

189, 214, 215, 218 
Ellen bay - - - - 229 

iflland - • - - 408 

Elmo, St., bay - • - 412 

island - - - 412 

Elyira point - . - - 185 

Engafiobay - - - 40 

English core - - - 333 

creek - - - 277 

narrows - - 231-233 

reach -147, 188, 191, 192, 215, 221 

- 245 
• 57, 59, 60 

- 37,38 

- 356 

- 229 
. 34 

- 385 

- 385 

- 373 

- 373 
•- 373 

- 228, 229 
- 48,282 



Entranoe isles 

monnt 
Eicnles point 
Erisos rocks 
Escape bay 
Escondido creek 
Esmeraldas - ■• 

riyer 

Espafiola house 

patch 

— . — point 
Efperansa island 
Espinosa heights 
Espirita Santo cape- 132, 157, 158, 161, 164 
Essex point - 
Estagaillas point 
EsteroBalBa 
■ Salado 
Eitevan channel 
, San, port 



Estiya island 
Eten point 
Boston bay . 
opening 



- 399 

- 273 

- 380 
. 379 

219, 223, 228, 229 

- 247,248 

- 425 

- 362 

- 149, 150 

. 190 



Erangalistis isleti - 
Bvoats isles 
Bzeaqoil core - 
Euioudi pnomontoiy * 
Expectation bay 
Eyie sound * 



S06»S90,llt 

• 141 

• 198 
- SSI 



- ttl 



Fairway isles 
Eairweather cape 
FalftnriTer 
Falkland islands 



204^223 

- 61, 62, 157 

- 421 

68-121, 210 



-^ appearance of 
-^approaching 



- 69 

- 74 

, . - 71 

>, cnxrents and tides - 69 
> prodnetions, • 72*74 

on - • 68 



-, soil 



- 72 
soond - 68, 99-105 

, directions for - 103-105 

^ north entranoe • 103, 104 

, ionth entrance - 105 

, tides - 102, 108 



-,West,tides,nQrthcoasto( 108,109 



-, winds 



Fallos channel 
Falsa bay - 

cape - 

False Cape Horn 
-^> Corona isles 

core 

— ^ Manle - 



- 70 

- 239 

- 15 
- . 274 

137, 141, 143 

- 189 

- 134 

- 284 

- 112 
- 26,31 



passage - 

Sisters rocks - 

Famine port 165-169, 174, 175, 199, 211- 

213, 215, 217, 220 
reach - -164,167,215 



Fanning head 
Fanny road - 
Farallon de Castillo rock 
Faralhm ingles 
Fatal bay - .. 
Felipe, St, mount 
Felix point - 

, St, island 

Ferrol bay 
Field bay 

Fincham islands . - 
Findlay harbour 



- 103 

- 96 

- 387 

- 414 
• 234 

167-169 

- 206 

- 319 

- 358 
146, 180 

. 150 

- 100 



JUDEX. 



linger point 
SSnt If ftirowB - 

FItUm harbour 
Stebasin - 
Fitx-Boj ehanneL 

iaUuid 
port - 



Fii«e 

- - - • 397 

159*169, 165, 2ia» 914, 

918,919,921 

- 176. 176 

- 67 
. 189, 190 

• 178 

819, 318 

. 416, 491 

. 55 

• 97,99 

888, 835 

- 17, 90 

- 197 

- 939 

- 195 

- 48 
864, 865 

- 998 
• 948,944 

- 892 



Ilameiico bay and port 

^-^— "— island " 

Flatislet . . - 

— point 

— ^ rock point 

Flatrtop hill • - 

nindera bay 

Ftinnaoimd - 

Bloresbay - • • 

florido iaiand • 

Foca ialand 

Fog bay - - - 

Forelina peninsula 

Forayth island 

Fortescnebay - 189,186,187,190,915 

Fortune bay - - 224,225 

Forty-fire cape - - - 189 

Foal hay - - - - 99 

Foxharbonr - ... 95 

— — West Falkland 75,109,120 



Magellan strait- 



XMlearocks 
FHneis, St, hay 
Francisco, San, cape 
, island 
■ riTcr - 



Solano, point - 



IVanklin soond 
Frayle point 
French harbour 
Freshwater bay 

core 

Fronton bank 
ialand 



174, 175 
46, 426 

- 140 
825, 388 

- 846 
• 884 

- 402 
. 127, 187, 138 

- 845 
. 117 

166, 167, 178, 218, 896 
- - 184 

- 350 
- 849, 850 



Fioward cape 171, 172, 188-185, 215, 218 



reach 



Foerte Argentine 
Fnerto Vicjo core 
Fnries rocks 
Fury core - 
■ harhoDr • 
-^—island 



- 164, 183, 215 

- 11 
. 280 

- 145, 146, 147 

• 281 

• 147 
147, 148 



Fury roeka - 

Gabriel channel 
Galapagos islands 
Galera island - 

point 

Galiano isles 
Gallan, San, idand 
— — point 
Grallantport 

cape 

Gallegos cape - 

port 

river - 

Gallo island 
— point 
Gamhoa riyer 
Garachin6 point 

town 

Gardner bay - 

island 
Garitahill - 
Garrido island 
Gate Post, east 
Gateway channel 
Gente Grande hay 
Gente point - 
George cape 

, St, gulf 

Gibraltar reef - 

rock 

Gidley cove - 
Gilbert island - 
Gill hay 
Glacier bay 

sonnd 
Glasscott point - 
Gloucester cape 
Godoy point - 
Goleta, la - 
GoldiDg island - 
Gonsaleshead 
island 



278, 



narrows - 



Good harbour 
Goodlnck bay - • 

Goods hay 
Good Success hay and cape 



- 145 



- 175, 176 
394-396 

274,349, 383 

- 410,418 

- 47 

- 256,257 
341, 342, 369 

175,186,187,900,218 

- 221 

- - 247 

- 62 

- - 157 

- 388 

- 285,286 

- 268 
405, 410 

. 405 
. 397 
. 398 
. 360 

- 249 

- 14 

- 14 
164, 165 

- 164 
. - 235 

- 47, 48 

- - 108 
108, 146 

.. 175 
. 144, 145 

- 45 

- 197, 198 

- 204 

- 169,179 
149, 150 

- - 273 

- 425 

- - 106 
274, 275 
412, 413 

- 184 

- 239 
- - 195 

- 224 
134-136, 

^10 
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Goraft poiot 


•19,386, 


«M, 


414 


Guiiiorbay 


i 


- 


195 


GoTM road 


• m 


186, 


187 


GalfofPefiM * 901,204,288, 


284,241 


Gorgona kUad 


» 


889, 


898 




. 


241, 


.242 


QoTtfiior oliaiinel* 


• 


- 


116 


SanMatias 


* 


- 31,33 


«.i..^ _ 






117 


fi«n Saftri 






245 
245 


OncU pomt 


• 


162, 


163 


TrasMontaa 


142,244, 


Qrafton iiUuids 


- 


- 


149 


Gollharboor 


- 


• 


118 


Gnmadelbfty • 


• 


- 


355 


Gv&bay 


- 


• 


170 


Grande iala 


• • 


308, 


309 


Guy Fawkas islets 


- 


• 


398 




• 


315, 


321 














Grantham baj - 


. 99, 


.100. 


104 


Half port bay 


- 199, 


200, 


215 


Grave core 


- 


- 


108 


Way core - 


- 98, 


114. 


115 


Gravea island 


- 


- 


151 


Halt bay - 






283 


mount 


• 


- 


173 


isbuid 


• 


• 


98 


Great Black rock 


- 


143, 


144 


Hamilton point 


- 


. 


406 


Gat 


• 


- 


23 


Hamper bay 


• 


- 


225 


island 


95, 101, 


104, 


105 


Hanover ishnd - 204,223,229 


,230, 


,235 


Green bay and island 


- 


- 15, 16 


Harbour idet 




44, 


,357 


islMid 


- 


377, 


378 


Hardy peninsula 


. 


141 


,143 




- 


16, 


113 


Harmless point 


- 


• 


AA^ 




339 


point * 


m 


- 


378 


Harrwt port 


{ 


B2, 84, 86 


Greenoagh peninsula 


- 


- 


183 


Harris bay • 


A 


. 


175 


Gregorio coye 


- 


m 


44 


Harvey bay - 


- 


. 


239 


Gregory bay 162, 165, 


213,214,218, 


221 


Hawkins bay 


. 


• 


183 




. 161, 


,162, 


218 


Hazard isles 


. 


- 


240 




Gretton bay - 


- 


• 


138 


Hector rock 






278 


Grey cape 


- 


- 


228 


Helgat bank 


- 


- 23,24 


— channel 


- 


115, 


116 


Hellyer rocks 


« 


. 


248 


Gmeso point - 


- 


327, 


328 


Henderson island - 


«B 


. 


143 


Guaban head 


m 


- 


253 


Henry port - 


- 235-237, 


,246 


Goaianeco islands 


- 


- 


239 




- 


31 


,183 


Guambacho bay and town - 


- 


357 


Hermeneg point 


- 


- 


6 


Goanaco point 


- 


136, 


137 


Hermite, or Cape Horn islands - 


138, 


139, 


Guafiape hill and islands 


• 


359 


,360 








141 


Goanico point 


- 


«» 


426 


Hermoeo moont 


- 


7,' 


9,14 


Guano 


325, 327, 


,343, 


362 


Herradura de Carrisal - 


- 


304, 


305 


Gnaid bay 


- 


- 


230 


Coqnimbo 


- 290, 


294, 


296 


Goanney bay and town 
Guascama point 


m 


355, 


356 
388 


Mezillones 


— 


- 


328 
304 


• 


^ 










^ 




388 




„ 


„ 


138 


Goata cove 


. 


. 


336 


Hewett bay 


- 


147, 


, 179 


Guayaquil gulf 


- 


- 


371 


Hey wood's pass 


- 


m 


226 




m 


371 


376 


Hidden harbour 


„ 


^ 


184 


to^vn 




«#f «) 


376 


islet 


- 


- 


41 


Guayteca grande 


- 


- 


250 


High Cliff island 


- 


- 


104 


Guajtecas isiands 


- 


i» 


250 


Hill cove - 


- 


- 


106 


Gueguen river 


- . 


- 


7 


— Gap port - 


- 


99, 


,104 


Guia narrows - 


- 228, 


229, 


236 


— islands 


- 


- 


180 


Goilmen heights 




- 


255 


Hind island - 


- 


- 


148 


Goinea point 


m 


m 


421 


Hobbs reef 


- 


- 


897 



nri»z. 
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Hoff ttlind bncon - 
Holland cum • 
HoUoway mmd 
Hondo riTer 
Hoodisland 
Hope harbour 

- ■ ■ * IPOttPt • 

IKHnt 

reef 
Hoppner port •- 
tomad 



Page 
- 81, 94, 88 

175, 185, 188, 221 

• 242, 245 

- 416 

- 897 
108-110, 149, 177 

- 176 
. 109 

- no 

- 123, 127 

- 244 

- 145 

- 350, 851 

- 855 
289, 290 

- 351 

- 852 



rocks off 

time for rounding 



Horace peaks - 
Horadada rocks 
Horca hiU 

HoreoD bay and head 
Hormigas de Afoera 

■ Tierra, or Ants 

Horn, Cape - 122, 130, 140, 142, 154-156, 

210-213, 216 

appearance of - - 140 

currents off - 66, 140, 155, 156 

- 140 

154, 155, 
220 

12, 14, 15 

- 99 

- 117 

- 224 

- 118 
- 99, 101 

- 341 
287, 353 

- 251 
249, 250 

- 252 

- 294 



— spit 

Hornby hills 

Horse Block islet 

Hose harbour 

House core 

Howard port 

Huacas point 

Huacho bay 

Huafo island 

Huamblin ishind 

Huamlad passage 

Hoanaqaero hill and point 

Uiianchaco road and peak - 287, 360, 361 

Uuano cove . • . 332 

Hun ntacayhoa mines - - 827 



lluapacho shoal 
Huapilacny light 
— — ^ point 
Hiiapilinao head 
Uuar island 
Hoasco point and port 

Hoanra islands 
Hoechacncny head 
Hneso Farado 
Hoildad inlet 
shoal 



- 253, 255 

- 254 

- 254, 255 

- 258 

- 271 

- 287,802-304 
tides - - 316 

- 352, 353 

- 253,254 

- 815,821 

- 267,268,272 

- 268 



Hamming Bird oa^e 
Hummock island 
Homos cape 
Hunter island - 

Icy sonnd 
Ignacio bay 
Iguana cove 

■ island 
— point 
Hay bay and point 
ndefonso islands 
Ilei&ao island 
Imel bank 
Inchin islands 
Indefatigable island 
Independencia bay 
Indian bay 

cove 

head 

■ reach 

sonnd 

Infiemillo rock 
loglefield island 
Inglesia de Sevira 
Ingles port 
Inlet bay 
Inman bay 

cape - 

Inner point 
Inocente 8 channel 

islands 

Interior sounds 
Ipswich island 
Iquiqne port and reef 
Isabel cape 
Isabella island 
Isidro point 

Isia del Key 
Isla Grande 

pass 

Isla NucTa 

Island harbour 

blay bay 

Isquiliac island and mount 

Isthmus bay 

Jack harbour 
JagOk St., bay 
Jagoey point . - 
Jama point .. 



Ptge 

- 174 

- Ill, 118 

- 283 

- 225,226 

- 182, 204 

- 241 

- 399 
405, 425 

. 414 

- 333, 334 

- 142, 143 

- 42t 

- 265 

- 248, 249 

- 398 

- 340, 341 

- 170 

- 143 
- 19, 20 

- 231 

- 184 
• 339 

. 189, 190 

- 401 
. 308 

- 225 

- 183 

- 150, 151 

- 366 
223, 228-230 
229, 230, 235 

- 227 

- 149 
287, 327-329 

- 234, 235 

- 149 

- 162 

- 412 

- 308, 309 

- 308, 309 

- 379 
- 89, 233, 234 

- 333, 334 

. 249 

- 225 

- 170 

- 161 

- 355 

- 382 



1 



4M 






• icbuid 



149» 191, SM, aM 



Jaanctte iilaiid 

Janhetd 

JtionmovBt 



Jerome ehaand 



- 10», 
185, 187. 
UdetandTtriatioD 



Jemit foond 

Jeja rmr 

J(^ Ci^e St, tide noe 66,183, 

^, St, barbonr 

Johnson heriwor - 

Jooetialaiid 

Jorey iaUnd 

Jorge bey - - - 

— ^— mount 

Jorgino moont 

Jose, Sen, shoel 

benk 

iflbnd 

Joan Dial river 

Fernandei idand - 

•-^ Soldado moont 

^— San rfyer 

Judge rocka - - 158, 

Jupiter rocka 



• 408 

- S88 
. 988 

110, 116 
190, 800 
190,888 

- 841 

- 401 
156,810 
183, 184 
- 70, 79 

- 406 

- 407 

- 388 

- 388 

- 388 

- 870 

- 410 

- 414 

- 331 
318, 319 

- 899 

- 398 
880,888 

- 148 



Kater peak - 
Keats sound 
Keel point 
Kelly harbonr 
Kelp lagoon - 
— remarks (m 
Kempe harboor 

island - 

Kentish isles 
Kent mount 
Keppel sound 
Kicker rock - 
Kidney island 
King George hay 

King harbour 
-— — island 
Kirke narrowi 

rocks 
Knocker rock 



- 138 

- . 177 

- 57 
841, 848 

- 90 
74, 86, 130 

- 183 
- 147, 148 

- 830 

- 66, 88 
105, 106 

- 896 
78, 88 

- 111,118,115,116 
direetiona Ibr, 115,116 

- 100 
- - 178 

• 828 

- . 178 

• 488 



Lahyri&tii Idaate 



Laeaobay 

Iaqut pcninaBla 

laigo da Botalla - 

LaGuleta 

I^mbayeque road 

Umibank- 

LaodlUl isbads 

Langarabaj 

■ ■■ port • • 

Im Playa Brava bay 

laraqnete beaek and riTtr 



- 14 

- 117 
-15^16 

- 857 
853,354 
164, IM 



-887,362 

- 869 
• 150^ 151 

- 194 

- 185 



- 88« 



Laredo hay 
Jju Animas- 
— Biyas point 
I^tft harbour 

Hope inlet 

Latitude bay 
Laura harboor 
Lan^ point 
LaTatabay 
Law peak 
Laytec island 
Leading bluff 

hill 

jehmd 



164, 166, 914, 818, 881 

- 313 



- 198 



- 151 
149, 150 
878, 879 

- 315 

- 158 



Lechuaa mount 
Lee bay 

rocks 

Leeward baj 
Legarlohead 
Ldbun point 
Le Maire strait 



Lemn island 
Lenguade Yaoa 
Lennox island 
Leones cape 
—core and isle 
L'EtoHeci^ 
Leubu riTer 
Lerel bay 

islands 

Liebre island 
Lights, Caldera point 
, Hu^iilacuy 



398, 385, 356 

- 87, 89, 143 

- 149 

- 348 
. 164 

- 158 

- 887 

- 355, 356 
. t65 

189, 130, 134, 135, 
809,810 
tide race - - 187, 810 
66,188,187,135,810 

- 868, 864, 865 

- 893, 894 



- 136 

- 301 

- 44 

- 199 

- 877, 878 

- 831,838 

- 831 

- 850 

- 311 

- 854 



Pembroke cape - - 80, 83, 84 



mtaat^ 



469 



Lights, San Lorenao mpe - 
■ Santa Ckim 



Idgna baj and ziTer 
IiilM point 



Limari rirer 
Idmonbaj - 
linaoeore 
Idnlin island 
linna islands 
"y ^ntin^ island - 
Lion bay 

cove - 
liiqoen point and rook 
Xiso point 
Litis isles 
Little black rock 

gat - 

— island 
Lirely island and soond 
Llinoo Tillage 
Loa gnlly and riyer 
Loberta head - 
Lobopeak 
^— point 
Lobosbank 

— cape 
head 

— island 
-isles 



Page 

- 349 

- 371 

- 286 

- S90 

- 289 
. 348, 349 

* 292 

- 403 
. 258 

- 260 
. 260 

- 263, 264 

- 233 

- 195 

- 282 

- 425 

- 290 

- 143 

- 23 

- 94 
83, 90, 92, 93 

. 258 

- 324, 326 

- 281, 282 

- 38 
- 281, 304, 326, 327 

- 15, 33, 34 

- 330 
- 41, 259 

. 3, 290 

- 47 



de Afhera islands - 362, 363, 368 

deTiem island - - 363 

Locos island ... 291 

Logan rock - ... 245 

Lomas bay 132, 159-161, 173, 174 



point and road 
ralley 



- 337 

- 337, 338 

- 145, 146 

- 144 
- 79, 224 



London islands 
Londonderry islands 
Loog island 
Long reacb - 192, 194, 197, 200, 201, 

215, 220, 221 

appearance of coast in - 194 

tides - - - 221 

weather in * - - 194 
Lookout point - - - 55 

Lorenao point - - - 405 

Lorenso, San, Island - 347, 349, 350, 351 
Lortbay - - - - 142 

Los Hennanos - - 421, 423 



l4>ta co?e " ? 

Looisport 

Low bay - -• 

^■^ meant 

port 

Lower Toro bank 
Lncas bay and reef - 
Locky ledge 
Loco bay 
Lanes cape 
Lurin riyer - 
Lyell sound 



- 280 

- 79 

- 92 
- 78,81 

- 250, 251 
- 11, 14, 15 

- 120 

- 191 

- 279 

- 201 
• 345 

- 183, 184 



Ifacabi island 
Macbride head 
Machado cape 
Machala creek 
Macgowen reef 
McKinnon bay 
Madre islands 
Magdalen sound 
Magdalenabay 
point 



- 362 
- 76,78 

- 240 

- 372 

- 398 

- 406 
223, 230, 235-237 

175, 176-178, 183 

- 391 



- 391 

, Santa, island and dangers 163, 

164, 165, 215, 218 
Magellan ooye - -■ - 79 

strait of - - 152, 1 57-234 

tides - 134, 221, 222 

passage through from the 

Pacific to the Atlantic 

216, 222 

sounds and channels be- 
tween, and Gulf of Penas 

223, 234 



Magill isles 
M^jaqual 
Main point 

passage 

or Bedonda point 

Maipu riyer - 
M^jaguay islands • 
Mala bank - 

cape 

hill - - 



Malabrigo hill 

road 

Malaspina port 
Malpdo island 
point 



- 146 178, 179 
• 386 

- 25 

- 104 
- 26, 28 

- 285 

- 415 
373, 374 
425, 426 

- 373 

- 361 

- 361 

- 47 

- 393 
- 366, 372, 375 
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MimiUa water 
Kasaobay - 
Hancora Taliey 
HaBdidga point 
Maaglea lalaiid 
■ point 

Mangne island 
Manning bay 
Manoel point - 
Manta port and yillage 
Man jbranch harbour 
Maniano bank 



cove 



Maniera bank and island 
Mar Chiqoito 
March harbonr 
Mare harbonr 
bay - 

- Dofia, table-land 

— Santa, island 

point 

road 



Marian cove 
Mariato point 
Marine islands 
Martin, Don, island 
— — Sl, core 
Mary island 

— St, point 
Marco cape • 
Masa island 
Masafuera island 
Masatierra island 
Matalqui cape and paps 
Matamores 
Matorillos island 
Matias, San, gulf of 
Maule head and river 

False valley 

Maullin inlet 
Maury's remarks 
Maxwell island 

■ port 
Mayllen island 
May reef 
Maytencillo cove 
Mazaredo bay 
Mazorque island 
M'^dal bay - 
Medano bank 

— black spot 



- 325 

- 258 
. 866 

- 373 

- 367 
' 367 
. 415 
. 200 

- 276 

- 381 

- 99, 101 

- 282 

- 274 

- 275 
-4,5 

- 144 

- 90-92 

- 149 
. 339 

- 276 

- 339 
. 279 

199, 215 

- 426 

- 244 

- 353 
137-140 
407, 408 
166, 167 

- 404 

- 378 
318-320 

r 318 
252, 253 

- 305 

- 377 

- 31, 33 
283, 284 

- 284 

- 273 

- 430 

- 137 

- 139 

- 271 

- 53 

- 292 

- 184 
352, 353 

- 200 

4 

- 14 



Medano point 
Medio ci^ 

island 

point 

Medrano shoal 
Mehuin river 
Mellerth cove 
Melo port - 
Melones island 
——rock 
Melville sound 
Menchuan island 
Mercury sound 
Mercy port 
Messier channel 



- 223, 



anchorages - 



Meulin island 
Mexico point 

MexiUones bay and mount 
Mexillon island 
Michael bay and point 
Michael's, St, channel - 
Mid channel island - 
Middle bank - 

bay 

cove 

island - ' - 90, 

— ^— point 

rock and shoal - 

Milagro cove 
Milky Way rocks 
Mill point 
Millar cove 

island 

Millon point 
Milne island - 
Mocha channel 
■ island - 

Moffat harbour 
Mogotes point - 
Molguilla point - 
MoUendito cove - 
Mollendo cove 
Monday cape 
MondragoB channel 

island 

point - 
Mong6 island - 
Mongoncilla point 
Mongon mount 
Monmouth cape 



- S.4 

• 138 

• SS7 

• 27,310 

- 47 

- 275 

- 165 

- 46 

- 425 

- 425 

- 146 

- 248 

- 178 
207, 216, 127 
233, 234, 240 

- 234 

- 260 

- 334 
- - 323 
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- 184,230 

- 181, 184 

- 232 

- 23 
- 99,306 

- 137 
106, 117, 233 

- 198 
. 96 

- 274 

- 148 

- 274 

- 185 

- 234 

- 277 

- 407, 408 

- 277 

- 275-277 

- 101 

5 

- 277 

- 334 

- 338 
199-201, 217 

- 372 

- 374, 377 
374, 377 

- 412 

- 356 

- 357 
. 164 
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Mmunootli island 
llontagae bay 
Montanita point - 
Monte Chiisto - 
Monte Camana 

— Gordo - 

Hnrtado 

— — Jorgino 

Video biU 

Montfjo bay 
Moott port - 
Moreno bay and mount 
— ^— ialet - 
Morro de Aeari 
Sama 

— ehannel 

— island - 

— Mioo 
point 

— — , port del 
<—^— Santa Agneda - 
Solar - 



Morton island 
Motley island 
Mnelles bay and point 
Moisne rirer - 
Mnlatas cape 
Morphy cape 
Murray core - 
Mnrrell riyer 
Mossel bay 

island 
Mntico point - 

KabneUinapi lake - 
Kaipi riyer 
Karaxgal rirer 
Narborongb island 
———islands 
Narrow bank 
— ^— creek 
Kascacape 
Kash bay 
Hassan bay 
— channel 

island 

KatiTldad bay 
Karaiin islandi 
Kayahoe islet 
Keedle rocks 
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- 191 

- 396 

- - 380 

- 381 

- 836 

- 331 

9 

- 32S 

• 55 

- 4S6 

- - 871 

- 332 

- 44 

- 338 

• 331 

- - 378 
. - 387 

• 491 
310, 379 

- 236 

- 172 

- 346, 348 

- 143 
. . 92,93 

- 290 

- 383 

- 351, 352 

- 48 
' - - 184 

. 82 

- - 191 

- 186 
. 255 

- 271 

- 403 

- 377 

- 398 
- 208, 221, 250 

- 160 

- 226 

- 339 

- 192 
136, 137, 141, 210 

- 171 

- 170, 171 

- 284 

- 141, 143 

- 261,262 

- 108-110 



Neeshambay 
Negrillos rocks 
Negro cape 

Rio 

Nelson strait 
Nana cove 
Neptnne rocks 
Nenke monnt 
Nenman inlet 
New cove - 
— — island 

Year harboor 

islands 
— — sonnd 
Newhaven 
Niebla castle 
Nihoel island 
Nin&s point 

reef - 

Nipple bill 
Nodales peak 
Noir island and road 
Nombre head 
Non-entry bay 
Nonnra point 
Noratos cove 
Nort bay 
Norte point 
North bank 
— Barranca 

basin 

Uy . 

——core 

island 
port 

road 

rock 

North-west islets 

pass 

Nose peak 
Notch cape 
Noyales shoal 
Nnestra Sefiora bay 
Noerognlf - 

head • 

Nnkirtrer 
Nnfkes creek 
Nntland bay 

Oake bay - 



- 237,239 

. 890 

163-165, 213, 218 

' 8,25,26-^ 

223-225, 230, 235 

- 276 

- 148 

- 282 

- 245 
. 43 

110, 115-117, 136 

- 118, 123, 124 

- 123, 125, 210 

- 142, 143 

- 100 

- 275 

- 261 
* 38,39 

. 39 

- 35 

- 172 

- 148, 210 

' 132 
. 174 

- 368 

- 336 
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- 32,36 

- 11 

- 26 

- 86 
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- 147 
- 96,115,174 

- Ill 

- 137 

- 142 

- 104 

- 105, 106 

- 173 

- 194-197, 200 

- 47 
. 821 

38 

- 38 

- 401 

- 189 

- 180 

- 224 
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Obifpito core 
Obbpoeore 
Obaenratioii islit 
^ nmnit 

Obitmctioii lotind 

Octariabay 
Of^ iitlimof 
Old Bctdcmenl eoT« 

Oprabay 
Orackmbay 
Orange bank 

bay 

cape 
Orfbrd cape 
Oroico table 
Ortisiikla 
Osduocore 
Oeorno bay 
Otoqae ialaiid 
Otter ialanda 
Otwaybay 
— port 



Our Lady*t bay 
O^en oore 
OoredoriTer 
Owen poft 
— road 
Ojarvide beigfats 
Oyster fishery 



Fa«e 
• 1^ 
. 819 
. 819 

- 907 
' 906 

. 190, 996 

- 386 

- 404 

- 944 

- 107 

- 990 

- 995 
• 160, 161, 991 
- 187,141,149 

- 189,160,161,919 
. 70, 118 

- 188 
• 189, 199, 198, 991 

. 958,959,979 

- 194, 999 

- 495 

- 994 
. 151,199 

- 945, 946 
. 164, 188, 189, 190 

- 989 
. 45, 63 

- 404 

- 174 
. 97,98 

- 397 

- 379 



Pabellon de Pica 
Pablo island 
Paeasmayo road 
Pacbacamac islands 
Pacheca island 
Packsaddle bay 
Pacocba road and Tillage 
Painter's muller 
Paiton 
P^jaros islets 

. Niikw 

» islets 

point 

-»— — islands 
Pijonal core 
Paley island 
Pslmas island 



. 397 

- 419 

- 361,869 

- 345, 346 

- 410 

- 141 

- 332 

- 123 

- 386 
. 299 

- 281 

- 297,21)8 

- 301 
411,414 

- 306 

- 408 

- 391 



Fklomiiios rooks 
bay 

gulf - 

N^bastkm 

railroad 

road 

tides 

town 



- 849 
416^480 
416, 4ao 

- 490 

- 417 

- 498 



- 416, 4M 

- 851 
46 

- 887 

- 815,891 

- 989,990 

- 984 

- 895 



FfeDcha point 

Plui de Amoar 

Psngnapi 

FSpoeo Tillage - 

Papado port 

Flipuya core * 

Paqoiqni cape 

Paraca cape and Tillage - - 341,849 

Ptaacasbay - 848 

peninsula - - - 349 

- 341 

- 15 

* 495 

• 178 

- 909 
- - 904»207, 908 

9 

- 176 
- 198,195,197 

. 389 
- 106, 111, 119, 118 

- 187 

- 414 

- 439 



shoal 

Psnga creek 
PisriSa point 
Purita bay 
Pkikbay 
Puker bay 
— cape 
Psrrotdiff 
Piury harbour 

port 

PSaadoc^ie 
Passage islands 
^—-^ point and shoal 

Pock - 

table 

Passages — ^Atlantic to Fadfic, nrand 

Cape Horn - - 209-919 

by Magellan straH - 919-999 

coast of CSiOe - - 316 

coast of Pern - - 368-370 

Fteifle to Atlantic, by Mar 

gellan strait - - 216-999 

to and from Bay of Panama 

499-^131 
Patache point - - - 397 

Patagonia, west coast. Tar. and 

Tides - - - - 65 

Patch GOTO - - - - 9M 

Patino point - - - 405 

PatiUo point - - - 354 

Piinl, Mount 8t - - 147 



niDBZ. 
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pofalt 
thoaltf - 



Psymi - * - 
ftiyta - - 287, 

point - • - 
Pubonk 
— island - 
Pea point 
Pearl islands - 
Pebble island and sound 
Pechenra point 
Peckett barboor 
Pedernales point 
Pedro, San, harbour and 



bay - 
island - 



- 201,904, 



Peel inlet 
Pelade island 

Panama bay 
Pelepelgna - 
Pelican rock - 
Pembroke cape - 

light 

Penamaroa rook 
PeOascape • 

gnlf 

Penco 
Pengnin core 

island - 
Penitente point and rook 
Periagna islet 

rooks 

Perioo island 

Periqne rock • 

Perry bay - 

Peacador iriands 

Pescadores point 

Peterborough Cathedral 

PetOlo point 

Petacnra rook 

Philip bay 

■ , 8t.| Moont^- 

Phillip cape - SOI, a08, 

Phillips rocks 

Philomel road and port 

Piassi island • 8S5, 

Pica, Pabellon of - 

Pfchalo point • 

Plchidanqne bay - 
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- S7l 

- 371, 87S 

- 361 
864, 365, 868 

. 365 

• 16 

• 250 

- 119 

- 410 

- 105, 106 
. 855 

• 163 

- 883 

passage 
252, 268, 287 

- 274 

- 252 
228, 229, 230 

- . 853,415 

- 380 

- 198 

• 297,298 
78, 80, 82, 84 
- 80, 83, 84 

- 421 

- 133 
233, 234, 241 

- 281 

- 118 
52, 53, 248 

- 291, 292 

- 183 

- 256 

- 416, 421 

- 425 

- 413 

- 352 

- 336 

- 319 

- 416,490 

- 257 

• 161, 165 
167, 168, 169 
204, 207, 223 

- 144 

- 113-115 
226, 228, 985 

- 327 
. 329 

. 289-291 



Fjekthom^ point 
Pieos point 
Pidon island • 



Page 

- Ill 

- 366,375 
- - 138 

-> - 237,239 

1 

' - 1, 828, 829, 373 

ISO, 140, 152, 207, 208,- 

211, 217, 220, 229 

- - 404 

- 341 

- 275 

- 253 

- 327, 829 
. 287,341-343^ 

345,369 

- 363,864 
- - 229,280^ 

- 364 

- 163 

- 381 
- - 321 
• . 402 

- 425 
Parda cotc - 151, 197, 198, 199, 

215, 217 
- 86,88 

- 90 



— , — openmg 
Piedraabank - 
— ^r — point 
Pillatcape 



Pkias bay and point 

PInero rock - 

Piojo point 

Pimlil head - 

Pisagoa bay and rirer - 

Pisco bay and town 

Fisora point - 
Pitt channel 
Pinra rirer 
Plaid island 
Plata island - 
— point 
Playa Baia 
grande 



Pleasant port 
■ road 
Folicarpo cotc - 
Poiillaoooye 
Pond bay and moant 
Ponsonby sound 
Poqoeldon village - 
Poroto point 
Portete point - 
Portland bay 
Posadas bay - 
Posa harbour - 
xTossession ^ fi^" K 

bay . 

cape - 

Post-office bay 
Pratt passage 
Preservation cotc 
Primero cape - 
Pring^cape 
Providence cape 
Prowse islands 
Pacari shoal 
Pachachailgna 
PaercQS, Mono de 



- - 134 
. 301 
• 184 

- 136, 141 

- 264 
. - 299 

- - 383 

- 230 

- 195 

- 386 

- 221 
- 159, 914, 219 

159-161, 219 

- 397 

- 145 

- 173 

- 236, 237 

- 247 
201, 202, 205, 217 

- 178, 179 

- 271 

- 205 

- 426 
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PoUiiehe 

PnhnoB reef 

PttlpcriAT€flft 

Pnlnqvi ebtoMl lad Uaad 

Ponatalaad 

Flirteh - 



PttiKHia point 
Fanto Axenif iIumI 
Fttdto Ifii ocwto 
-^- Oette 
Puodlisland - 
P1170 Ittendi 
PjrTmmldhiU - 

■■ roftdaadroek 



- iTfi 

- f 3/4 

- - -^74 

- 3^3 
S56, 957 

- . 87^ 

- - 2! 

- 82< 
• 949,244 

- 248 

- - 178 

- 89 



196 



Qnatter^Blafter island 162, 164 

Qnebrnda de Caniarooei - 330 

Qiwdaleape ... 273,274 
Queen Adelaide arcliipdago 901, 223, 234 

idand - 204 

Cbarlotte baj - 1 12-115, 1 18 

QuehnyisUad • - . . 265 

QueUn baj, ohannel, and core - 266, 267 
point - - - - 266 

Qnemado point - - 840, 341 

Qnenaeiiland ... S60 

Qneniao point - - - - 258 

Qoenu island ... 269 

Qoicavi UaS, lagona, and nuse - 259, 260 
Qniebra oDa, or Break-pot iocIl - 281 
Qnilanieland - - - - 252 

e^e and road - 253 

Quilca riyer and TaUey - 334, 836 

Qtulimari Tillage - - - 291 

Qoiilahna point - - - 273 

Qoillota, Campana de - - 286 

Qninchao channel and island - 260, 262 
Qninched harbour and Tillage - 264 

Qointano isles - - - 47 

QnintajeoTe - - - - 286 

Qnintergen point ... 259 
Qnintero bay and rodks - 989 

Qnintraqain point - • . 257 

Qttiriqnina channel and island - 281, 282 
Qnodcape - 189,192-194,196,200,221 
Babbit island - - - 111 



Baoe point 

rocks - 

Bapd shoal 



BarecoTC 
Basaislet - • 

point 

Baso cape and core 

-^^ reef off 

Bay island - - . 

Bedcape 

Bcdonda point - 

Bedondo rock 

Bees islets • . . 

Beftige port 

Bcjoice harboor 

Bdan, core, reef, and Tillage 

Belief harbour • 

BelnneaTi soond 

Bemarqnable cape • 

Bcmolinos point 

Bennell island 

Beparo bank 

Bescne point 

Betford ci^ 

Betreat bay > 

Bey island . . . 

Bichards port 

Bichmond road 

Bimac riTer - - 

Binoon or 

point 
Bio Negro 



Blanea 



99, 101, 108 

107, 109 

284,285 

246, 247 

283 

- 44 

- 3,22 

- 42 

- 42 

- 408 

- 231,351 

- 26,28 

- 899, 425 

- 177 

- 248 

- 229 
• 262 

- 226, 228 

- 270,271 

- 170 

- 257 

- 225 

- 34 

- 247, 248 

- 228 

- 224 

- 412 

- 114 
. 136 

- 348 

- 8, 10 

- 321 
8, 25, 26-80 



tides 



BiTadeneyra shoal - 
BoUedo rocks 
Bocs, £1 
Boeky bight 

— — COTC 

nook and point 

BodneyeoTe 
Boaario port 

shoal 

Bosasbay 

■ " - mount • - 

Bound head 

— — island, Magellan strait 
— — West Falkland - 
Boos creek • • - 

•^— sound 



. 393 

- 47 
- - 389 

231 

- - 226 
167, 365 

- - 118 

- - 236 

- 271 

- - 33 

2 

- - 201 

- 203 

- - 113 

- 113 

- - 143 
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Rowlett cape 
R07 cove 
BoyalroAd 
Rnbiahead 

point 

Boggles bay. 
Bmnena cape 
Bundle pais 
Bapert island 
Bjan boshes 



- 250 

- - 111 
163, 214 

20, 23, 24 

- 23, 24 

- 101, 105 

- 279 

- - 289 
-187,191,222 

- - 13 



Saboga islands 
Saddle island - 
Sailrock 
Sal point 
Salaberria reef 
Salado bay and point 

riTer 
Salamanca peak 
Salango island 
Soloedorock 
Salinas bay 
— — point 

rocks 

Salvador port 

Sama Morro and point 

Samanco or Gnambacho bay - 357, 358 

bead - - 367, 358 

San Andres bay - 229, 230, 247 

Antonio cape - - 1, 2, 3, 274 

-: cove - - - 285 

fort - - • 288 

port, Magellan strait 1 73, 

174 

Patagonia 83, 34, 63 

Bias- - - 21-25,31,63 



410,411 

- - 115 

- 113 

- - 366 

- 42, 43 

- 306, 307 

- - 2 

- - 47 

- 880 

- 342 

- 352 
- 290, 352, 371, 373 

- - 352 

- - 77 

- 331 



channel 



Carlosfort 

port, Chiloe island 



East Falkland 



Carmen 
Diego cape 
Estevaagolf 

port 

shoal 



Fernando islands 
Frandsoo cape • 
isUmd 



- 235 
254, 275 
253-256, 

273 

100, 105 

22, 26, 30 

133, 134 

241, 242 

947,248 

- 55 

- 248 
826, 383 

- 346 



San Gallan island 

■ point - 



fage 

341,342,369 

256, 267 

ndefonso cape - - 201, 203 
Isidro cape - 167, 169, 171, 176 

- 410 



Jose bank 

rook 

shoal 



Josef port 
Joan island 

port 

river 



Jolianport 
Lorenaocape - 

island 

light 



Matheo point 
Matiasgolf 
Miguel bay 
port 



Nicolas bay 
port 



Pablo cape 
Pasqual reef 
Pedro bay 

harbour and passage 152, 268, 

287 



- 410 

- 270 

- 36 
174 

- 338 

- 392^ 

- 66 

- 381 
347, 349, 360, 361 

- 349 

- 381 
31,83 

- 405-407 

- 186,412 
171-173, 187, 215 

- 338 

- 133 
. 46 

- 274 



island 

point 

sound 



Policarpo 
Quentin sound 
Ba&elgulf 
Boman cape 
Boque point 
Sebastian bay and c^>e 132, 133, 

172 
channel 



- 262 
316 

- 184 

- 240 
243,246 

- 246 
240 

- 46 



Tadeo river 
Vicente ci^ 
port 



[8, A.] 



- 172 
242-244 
- 134 

- 280, 281 
Sanborombon bay and river - - 2 
Sandbar island - • - 104 

Sandy bay ... 225,231 

point - - 166-167, 173, 221 

Santa Anna point - - . 167-169 

bay and island - - 358, 359 

Casilda cape • • - 2O6 

Clara, or Amortijada island - 371 

light - - - 371 

tides - • - 374 

O O 
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Suite Chisrifvr 
-^— Elena 

■■■ ■ ■■ - port 



Pace 

- 57 

- 380 

• 380 

• 379 

• 43 

• 133 

• 235 



Ineieftpe 

Lucia cape 

Magdalenaiilaad - 163-165, 815, SI8 

UariaUlaiid - - - 878 

point - - - 339 

rotd - - - 979 



ICaruialandandreef- 169-164,915, 

918 



bank. 

Hooicaport 

Ronklaiid 

ri?«r 



Santej island 
Santiago eape 
Saroo bay 
Sanniento bank 
I channel 



389 
. 905 
• 340 
- 379 
• • 376 

. 335 
. 301 
- 158, 159 
- 919, 995, 226, 
228, 235 
mount - 130, 131, 146, 175, 177 



Second naiTOwa - 16^165, 
Secivtuy Wien island 



Saturday harboor 
Saumares island 
Saonders island 
Saranna riTer 
Schapenbam bay 
Scbetky cape 
Scbomberg cape 
Schooner cove 
Scotch well harboor 
Scourfield bay 
Sea Bear bay 
— — Dog island 
— ^ Lion islands - 
rocks 



• 151 

- 230, 931 
- - - 107-109 

408, 409 
. 142 

• 150 

- 146, 148 

. 229 

- 250 

- 137 

- 53 

- 118 
57, 59, 60, 83, 93, 94 

- 79 
- 201,215,216,291 

- 99, 189 
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